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Radio Rate Cuts 
Hold Spotlight 
at NARTB Meet 


Network Affiliates 
Protest CBS Action 
in Cutting AM Rates 


Cuicaco, April 19—Rate cuts 
stole the show at the 29th annual 
management conference of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Radio and Televi- 
sion Broadcasters here this week. 

Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
announcement of reductions rang- 
ing from 10% to 15% on network 


For other news and pictures of 
the broadcasters’ meeting in Chi- 
cago see Pages 4, 8, 40, 52, 67, 68. 


time, just before the meeting 
opened, held the spotlight in the 
minds of broadcasters, despite 
serious competition from Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur; the NARTB 
featured speakers— Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D., Tenn.); Gen. Omar 
Bradley; Charles E. Wilson; FCC 
Chairman Wayne Coy, and the 
numerous problems which arose in 
NARTB’s own sessions. 

The convention program left 
nothing to be desired. Unlike the 
program last year, major policy 
speeches and workshop sessions in 
the current meeting were meshed 
harmonicusly. 

But the convention lived, 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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SPRING AGAIN—Wilson Sporting Goods Co. is expanding its spring and summer 
campuign with ads like this in The Saturday Evening Post, Life, Time and Esquire 
for the company’s biggest promotion to date. Ewel! & Thurber handles it. 


NAMP Okays Senate Resolution to Study 
Postal Rates and Urges Fast Enactment 


WasuincTon, April 20—The Na- 


tional Assn. of Magazine Publish- 
ers today fully endorsed a Senate 
resolution calling for a joint con- 
gressional committee to study 
postal rates and policies and urged 
the Senate committee on post of- 
fice and civil service to “press vig- 
orously” for enactment on the 
resolution. 

The endorsement of the resolu- 


ically the same as that given to 
the House group (AA, March 19). 
It again laid heavy stress on facts 
and charts to show the difference 
between the rise of postal costs 
(28%) and the requested increase 
in second class rates (100%) and 
emphasized that net profits of 
magazine publishers have de- 
creased steadily since 1946. 


tion, proposed by Sen. Frank Carl- 

son (R., Kan.), came in the course | g Mr. Cole retraced the need for 
of NAMP’s presentation, which |improved procedures in the de- 
was handled, as it was before) partment. “The only way to ma- 
the House committee, by A. L.| terially increase the dollar income 
Cole, business manager of Reader’s | to the Post Office is by including 
Digest. The Carlson resolution has| an increase in first class letter 
now acquired bipartisan support. | rates ...last changed 18 years ago 
|... {during which time] the cost 


Tax Experts and Admen Disagree 
About Proposed Ad Tax Change | 


WASHINGTON, April 19—Tax ex- 
perts, economists and members of 
Congress expressed interest this 
week in the plan suggested in Ap- 
VERTISING AGE April 16 to permit 
business men to set up reserves in 
“good” years which would be used 
to maintain advertising in “bad” 
years. 

Half a dozen of the Senate’s best 
informed experts on business and 
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| of handling first class mail has in- 


4 A's Told to Expect 
Big Ad Volume Gain 


Summer Slump 
Not Expected 
by TV Networks 


New York, April 19—Television, 
unlike most other advertising me- 


| dia, may not suffer from a warm 


Mr. Cole’s presentation was bas- | 


weather slump in business if pres-| . 


ent indications for this summer 
actually hold good. 


the majority of sponsors with good 
time spots on any of the four tele- 


Time’s Gettell Sees 
Possible 83% Increase; 
Brockway New Chairman 


Waite Sutpuur Sprines, W. Va., 
April 20—Advertising volume this 
year might conceivably fall slight- 
ly below previous record levels, 
but every indication is that it will 
not, and that it will soar to new 
peaks within the next five years. 

That was the consensus of com- 
ments on the outlook for advertis- 
ing presented to the annual meet- 


ing of the American Assn. of Ad- 


| 


At this point it looks as though | 


vertising Agencies here yesterday 


For other news of the Four A’s 


vision networks will hold on to| meeting see Pages 2, 24, 63 and 64. 


them throughout the summer. 


Among the factors held to be) P 
largely responsible for this happy | and today by Frederic R. Gamble, 
state ef effete: president of the Four A’s, and 


Richard Glenn Gettell, chief econ- 
1. Networks are convinced and | omict of Time — chief 


have sold advertisers on the idea; wr Gettell was j 
. , particularly op- 
that people look at TV during the | timistic. He pointed out that na- 


summer. NBC has readied a bro-| tional advertisin 
q > g drop only 3% 
chure with summer sales in mind,| from 1941 to 1942, ~ in the 


asserting that “viewers spent al-| subsequent five-year period it in- 


most as many hours per week at 
their sets last summer” as they di 
in the spring quarter. 


@ 2. Many advertisers who have 
succeeded in the difficult job of 


clearing time on a sizable lineup | 
of stations don’t want to jeopardize | 


their relationship with stations in 
one- and two-station markets or 
the following their programs have 


taxation were approached, as well | 
as several of the most experienced | 
congressional staff experts and) 


government tax authorities. 


Most agreed: 


1. That the plan for a tax on ad- 
vertising, outlined recently by the 
staff of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
would be extremely harmful. 

2. That an advertising reserve, 
as suggested by ADVERTISING AGE, 
could be a factor in leveling off 
“peaks and valleys” in the econ- 


‘ae omy, and could remove to some 
28 extent the tendency to “splurge” 


during periods of high taxes and 
high profits. 

3. That such a reserve is a novel 
idea—so novel, in fact, that none 
wished to be quoted until he had 
further opportunity to consider the 
suggestion. 


s Some of the hesitancy obviously 
stemmed from deep-seated fear 
that a plan of this kind would be 
abused. 

In almost every instance, com- 
ment turned immediately to the 
administrative problem. How do 
you determine how much of a re- 
serve the business man should 


40| have? How do you insure that the 


money is actually held in reserve 
and eventually spent for advertis- 


50 ing? 


(Continued on Page 63) 


creased 29% a pound and 31% per 
piece,” he said. 

NAMP hopes, Mr. Cole said, 
that the joint committee and its 
advisory body will consider: 

1. Certain kinds of publications 
in second class which now pay 
no postage or much less than the 


(Continued on Page 63) 


built up during the regular season. 


other inducements have been of- 
fered by Columbia Broadcasting 
System and National Broadcasting 


during the summer (AA, April 9). 
(Continued on Page 66) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Schaefer Brewing Runs Teasers in N. Y. 

New York, April 20—A five-day teaser campaign, advising New 
York newspaper readers to “Make It Clear,” will be cleared up Tuesday 
(April 24) when F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co. will take full pages in 


all city dailies to reveal itself as the advertiser. ““Make It Clear” will | 


become a Schaefer ad headline, and a new jingle starting with those 
words will be used in spots on all major local stations. Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn handles the account. Schaefer will also sponsor 
Wednesday night fireworks displays at Rockaways’ Playland this sum- 
mer 


W. K. Ziegteld Leaves FC&B, Joins Leo Burnett 

Cuicaco, April 20—William K. Ziegfeld has resigned as a vice-presi- 
dent of Foote, Cone & Belding here and effective May 1 will join Leo 
Burnett Co. as a vice-president and member of the plans board. Before 


joining FC&B in 1947, Mr. Ziegfeld for five years was a vice-president | 


and copy director of Young & Rubicam here. 


General Mills Buys Summer Baseball Radio Show 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 20—General Mills, through Knox Reeves Ad- 
vertising, has purchased Liberty Broadcasting System's “Baseball 
Scoreboard” show following each ball game. Wheaties will be the 
product promoted. The company will drop its quarter-hour of the 
“Breakfast Club” late next month (handled by Tatham-Laird, Chi- 
cago). 


Schmidt Shifts from Olmsted & Foley to R&R 


Sr. Paut, April 20—Jacob Schmidt Brewing Co., St. Paul, has 
switched from Olmsted & Foley Advertising to Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
which will establish a Minneapolis office to handle the account. 

(Additional News Flashes on Page 67) 


3. Program contributions and | 


Co. to sponsors who stay on video | 


| creased 83%. Consumers are going 
| to have more money to spend, he 
| said, and advertising volume close- 
| ly follows the pattern of consumer 
spending. 

e At the business meeting yester- 
day, Louis N. Brockway, executive 
vice-president, Young & Rubicam, 
was elected chairman of the Four 
A’s, succeeding Fairfax M. Cone of 
Foote, Cone & Belding. John P. 
Cunningham, executive vice-pres- 
ident, Cunningham & Walsh, was 
elected vice-chairman, and Wilbur 
VanSant, president, VanSant, Dug- 
dale & Co., was named secretary- 
| treasurer. 

New directors-at-large are Wil- 
liam R. Baker Jr., president, Ben- 
ton & Bowles; B. C. Duffy, presi- 
dent, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, and E. E. Sylvestre, presi- 
dent, Knox Reeves Advertising. 

Directors elected to represent 
the Four A’s sectional councils 
are: New York: Fletcher D. Rich- 
ards, president, Fletcher D. Rich- 
ards Inc.; New England: George 
C. Wiswell, treasurer, Chambers 
& Wiswell; Atlantic: Wesley M. 
Ecoff, president, Ecoff & James; 
Michigan: F. W. Townshend, vice- 
| president, Campbell-Ewald Co.; 

Central: Rolland Taylor, vice- 
president, Foote, Cone & Belding; 
Pacific: L. C. Cole, partner, L. C. 
Cole Co. 


s Despite mobilization, advertis- 
ing volume is still high, Mr. Gam- 
ble reported. The economy has hit 
a $300 billion rate of annual activ- 
ity and seems certain to go higher. 
On that volume, he said, the “nor- 
mal” advertising percentage of 3% 
would result in total advertising 
volume of over $9 billion, com- 
pared with the present rate of be- 
tween $5 and $6 billion. Even if 
the percentage fell to 1%%, as 
was the case during World War II, 
volume would not fall below $4.5 
billion, he said, and every indica- 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Four A's Effort to Clean Up Advertising 
No Howling Success, Committee Reports 


Waire SuLPHur SprinGs, W. Va., 
April 20—Even though the Ameri- 
can Assn. of Advertising Agencies’ 
committee to improve advertising 
content has had something less 
than signal success thus far, it ap- 
pears worth while to continue the 


Four A’s Meeting 


activity and attempt to expand it, 
George Reeves of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., committee chair- 
man, says in a report prepared for 
delivery at the Four A’s annual 
meeting here tomorrow. 

In rather plaintive tones, Mr. 
Reeves points out that the com- 
mittee has had considerably less 
than 100% cooperation from mem- 
ber offices and has been unable to 
stop some notorious examples of 
bad taste in advertising. 

The committee encourages Four 
A’s members to fill out reports on 


advertising which is deemed mis- 
leading or in bad taste, and the 
advertising in question is then 
called to the attention of the agen- 
cy responsible for it, in an attempt 
to secure voluntary cooperation in 
changing or improving it. No com- 
pulsion of any kind is involved. 


@ Only 187 Four A’s member of- 
fices—a little over one-third of 
the total membership—are par- 
ticipating in the program, Mr. 
Reeves reported, adding that 
“roughly two-thirds of our mem- 
bers apparently do not regard the 
activity as of sufficient importance 
to justify their taking part in it. 
In view of this, can the inter- 
change be considered representa- 
tive of the Four A’s, and is this 
important?” 

“It has been demonstrated,” he 
reported, “that the interchange is 
ineffectual in dealing with some of 


the more conspicuous ‘advertising 
incorrigibles’—and I think we all 
know who they are. They are the 
small minority of individual ad- 
vertisers who still 
suggestiveness of the men’s locker- 
room variety, and/or a light re- 
gard for truth and honesty consti- 
tute advertising license and form 
the basis of more productive ad- 
vertising. In terms made familiar 
by one of their number, I would 
bet one of my ‘bucks’ against one 
of theirs that their ‘weil-spent 
bucks’ could be better spent on 
less salacious advertising. 

“Within the limits of its charter, 
the interchange has attempted, re- 
peatedly, to bring its influence to 
bear in these cases. But the inter- 
change, as you know, has no power 
and no desire to exercise censor- 
ship. Its aim is merely to encour- 
age—not legislate—good taste and 
honesty in advertising.” 


@ The Four A’s activity in the 
field of objectionable advertising 
was set up in 1946, Mr. Reeves re- 


Very sharp, the lowa market. And the Des Moines Sunday 
Register very neatly nails it all for you. 

Here’s the story: lowa actually comprises two very im- 
portant markets—urban and farm. The first is way up there 


in spending—even surpassing 


big cities like Boston and 


San Francisco. Farm-wise, lowa is head and shoulders above 
every other state. Total spending: well over 5 billion dollars 


per annum. 


This whole market of 2% million people, the entire state, 


is delivered by the Des Moines 
in 86 out of the 99 counties is 


others, at least 25%! That's 75% of all lowa families. It's 


all yours for a milline rate of $ 


Sunday Register. Coverage 
50% to 100%. In the few 


1.77. 


PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 


MARKET RANKING AMONG 
AMERICA'S TOP 20 CITIES 


ABC CIRCULATION Sept. 30, 1950: 
Daily, 372,133—Sunday, 536,707 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER ann TRIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 


Represented by: 


Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle and Hawley—Los Angeles, San Francisco 


believe that’ 


suet ety toe ot tnan AMRCONDA 


NEW CAMPAIGN—Anaconda Copper Co. 
has launched a new institutional cam- 
paign to explain shortages of copper, 
brass and bronze. Four-color pages will 
run monthly in The Saturday Evening Post. 
Kenyon & Eckhardt is the agency. 


called, to help the industry regu- 
late itself in this area. But by 1949 
it was evident that participation 
was declining, and as a result a 
new committee was appointed and 
a new program adopted, which in- 
volved reminding all members of 
the work of the committee; en- 
couraging the participation of key 
personnel as individuals; inviting 
selected non-member agencies to 
participate; and keeping up inter- 
est through regular distribution 
of reminders. 

Since June, 1950, he said, these 
steps have been carried out and as 
a result, 187 member offices (out 
of 478) are currently participat- 
ing, and 127 non-member offices 
are participating, for a total of 314. 
Since June, reports have been re- 
ceived from about 70 agencies per 
month, on the average, with re- 


turns for a single month running | 


as high as 100. 


@ Total reports received since 
June were 625, containing 203 
complaints. As a result of them, 79 
letters were sent to originating 
agencies. “The majority of the 
agencies accepted the complaint in 
a cooperative spirit and agreed to 
give it serious consideration.” 

“If the results outlined in this 
report represent a worth while ac- 
complishment—a contribution, 
however small, by the Four A’s to 
the improvement of advertising 
content,” Mr. Reeves concluded, 
“it is reasonable to argue that the 
weight of the effort would be in- 
creased in proportion to the num- 
ber of agencies participating ...In 
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spite of its deficiencies and imper- 
fections, the interchange appears 
to be the most effective procedure 
yet devised for the exchange of 
views on objectionable advertis- 
ing between agencies.” 


Philadelphia Movies, FM 
Station Try Mutual Test 


FM Station WFLN, Philadelphia, 
and seven of the city’s movie 
houses are testing a plan designed 
to increase box office for the mov- 
ies, and listeners for the station. 
One- and two-minute trailers are 
being supplied to the theaters, 
where quality music films are be- 
ing presented. The trailers dis- 
cuss good music and WFLN’s pro- 
gram listing. In return, Franklin 

| Broadcasting Co., operator of the 
| station, is airing spots for the par- 
| ticipating theaters. 


| Terre Haute Adclub Elects 


Harry Smith, advertising direc- 
tor of the Terre Haute Brewing 
|Co., has been elected president of 
the Advertising Club of Terre 
| Haute. Other officers are: Frank 
Shannon, advertising director of 
| the Terre-Haute Tribune-Star, 1st 
| vice-president; P. W. Lampertine, 
| advertising manager of Meis Bros. 
p= 2nd_ vice-president; Myra 
Janco, Wabash Advertising Agen- 
|ey, recording secretary, and Sig 
| Roush, Station WBOW, treasurer. 
Federal Names 3 to Board 

Federal Advertising, New York, 
has elected three executives to the 
board of directors following the 
annual stockholders meeting. They 
are: Francis C. Barton, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of television and 
radio; Frank Hermes, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of media, and 
William Rech, vice-president in 
charge of copy. 


|Natone Appoints Stebbins 

| Natone Co., Los Angeles, manu- 
facturer of Lip-Life, Martha Lor- 
| raine brushes and allied cosmetics, 
has appointed Hal Stebbins Inc., 
Los Angeles, as its agency. Mag- 
azines and trade publications will 
be used. 


Helene Curtis Names Sauers 


Leslie A. Sauers, formerly na- 
tional field sales manager of Pep- 
sodent division of Lever Bros. Co., 
has been named sales manager of 
the retail sales division of Helene 
Curtis Industries, Chicago. 


Quinn Joins Pedlar & Ryan 


Donald Quinn has joined Pedlar 
& Ryan, New York, as head time 
buyer. He was formerly with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan in a similar 
capacity. 
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“The Yanks are coming’ 
at home and away. 

That puts this station in the 
any buy! 


“$ von poy! 


‘ over WINS right now—every day, 


spotlight as the best spot buy—or 


Let WINS go to bat for you, through spots or programs. 


Whatever you have to sell, 


you can sell more at lower cost! 


We'll be glad to give you the facts, and the figures. 


Buy WINS... 


WIN 


SOKW New 


Call your WINS representative 
. .. see him when he calls! 
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St.Paul Sundaw Pioneer Press 


® On July 1, 1951 the St. Paul 
Sunday Pioneer Press becomes 
the 23rd great Sunday newspaper 
to distribute The American Weekly 


from coast to coast. 


Albany Times-Union 

Atlanta Journal & Constitution 
Baltimore American 

Boston Advertiser 

Buffalo Courier-Express 
Chicago Herald-American 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Detroit Times 

Los Angeles Examiner 

Miami Herald 

Milwaukee Ser:tinel 

New Orleans Item 

New York Journal-American 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Portland Oregonian 

St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
San Antonio Light 

San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-intelligencer 
Syracuse Herald-American 
Washington, D. C. Times-Herald 


The circulation of the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press brings the total circulation 


a 


i 


BEGINNING 
July 1, 1951 


WILL DISTRIBUTE 


THE MERICAN 
\\\V EEKLY 


The 158,249 circulation 

(A.B.C., September 30, 1950) 

of the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
adds to The American Weekly's 


national distribution a rich market 


located at the “gateway” 
to the vast Northwest. 


This additional circulation 
will be offered to advertisers 
in The American Weekly at 


no increase in the pr esent rates. 


of The American Weekly to 9,815,159 
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One of America’s Largest 
= Men's Wear Stores Buys MORE 
Advertising Linage in 
The Free Press at 


~ 


3 During the last three years 

Harry Suffrin, one of the largest men’s wear 
x stores in America, has placed the major portion of his 
E)  —s advertising linage in The Free (Press. In 1950, Mr. 
“ i _ Suffrin used more than a half million lines of space in 
Detroit newspapers to promote his men’s wear busi- 
ness, 48.5% of which, or 243,978 lines came fo The 
Detroit Free Press—more than any other Detroit news- 
4 paper received. Mr. Suffrin’s preference for The Free 
| Press is dictated obviously by what the sales record 


shows. What he receives from his newspaper linage 


in terms of customers and dollar volume indicates 
that his Free Press customers are not only better cus- 
tomers, but that there are MORE OF THEM, Which is 
the same thing you are aiming at with your advertising. 


JOHN S. KNIGHT. PUBLISHER 3 
Story. Brooks & Finley. Inc,, National Representatives — 


| The Detroit Free Press 


FM Shows Signs 
of Life During 
NARTB Meeting 


Cuicaco, April 18—Frequency 
Modulation radio is not dead. 

FM may be sick, but the group 
of NARTB members who walked 
into the FM session of the associ- 
ation’s convention to “help cele- 
brate FM’s wake” found a very 
live corpse. 

In the early years, FM broad- 
casters had held meetings with 


Broadcasters 


standing room only and wild en- 
thusiasm for the “superior method 
of aural broadcasting.” A year or 
two later the ranks had thinned 
somewhat and disappointment was 
the order of the day. 

Still later, FM members met in 
an atmosphere of grief and gloom. 
Speakers sounded as if their talks 
were consciously designed to in- 
spire a last grasp at a straw. 

This year, the atmosphere had 
changed. True, there were only 
about 70 FM broadcasters in a spa- 
cious meeting room. But there 
were no histrionics. There were no 
demonstrations of acute frustra- 
tion. 


@ There was an atmosphere of 
quiet confidence and determina- 
tion. 


The men who gathered to talk} 


about FM’s future (and they’re 
still talking about its future) were 
the men who have grown up with 
FM and who have never lost con- 
fidence in the medium. Many of 
them haven't had enough sponsors 
(at least until recently) to worry 
about rate reductions. 

They told their fellow FM 
broadcasters how they had fought 
the shift of the entire FM spec- 
trum; how they had unsuccessfully 
tried to sell advertisers and agen- 
cies, and how they had worked 
against the apathy of radio dealers 
and the indifference of radio 
manufacturers. 

And—most important—most of 
the panel speakers either were 
making money with FM or were 
close to it. 

M. S. Novik, New York radio 
consultant, last year had asked 


| whether radio and television man- 


ufacturers were engaged in an or- 
ganized conspiracy to sterilize FM 
radio. He had suggested that the 
association query manufacturers 
to find out what they proposed to 
do about manufacturing and mar- 
keting FM receivers. 


es This year, with unexpected re- 
straint, Mr. Novik said that only 
about seven of the 70 manufac- 
turers had answered the letter, 
adding that “I have never in my 
life seen more double talk from 
people who were asked a straight- 
forward question. 

“There was some doubt in my 
mind last year,” he said, “but now 
I am ready to testify under oath 
that there has been an organized 
conspiracy among radio and TV 
manufacturers to rook the FM in- 
dustry.” 

“Let’s look at the possibilities,” 
he continued. Manufacturing FM 
sets in Europe is possible. It can 
be done cheaper, he contended, 
“and a lot of people would be sur- 
prised how much cheaper. 

“We can also set aside one month 
every year,” he continued, “in 
which every FM broadcaster can 
plug the idea that ‘a radio set 
without FM is obsolete.’ ” 


ws If these two ideas don’t do the 
job, Mr. Novik continued, FM men 
should tell the Radio-Television 
Manufacturers Assn. members—at 


Advertising Age, April 23, 1951 


the next meeting between repre- 
sentatives of RTMA and NARTB— 
that the association will ask the 
FCC or Congress to conduct a full- 
scale investigation unless the 
manufacturers exhibit a willing- 
ness to give FM “a fair shake.” 

He asked the FM broadcasters 
to approve a motion to that effect 
—which they did, unanimously. 
However, the motion disappeared 
between the time the FM men met 
and the resolutions committee pre- 
sented its approved resolutions to 
the NARTB business meeting. 

Leonard Marks, Washington at- 
torney, suggested that the FM 
broadcasters begin to register their 
protests against American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. policy 
which prohibits leasing a telephone 
line for a remote broadcast when 
part of the broadcast is carried 
via micro-wave relay. 


@ He also said that the recent FCC 
ruling (AA, April 16) against sta- 
tions carrying Functional Music 
“wipes out the first opportunity 
many FM broadcasters have had 
for making money, and ends a 
service to the public.” He sug- 
gested that FM operators have 
grounds for appeal of the ruling 
and advised that they do so. 
Among the speakers on the FM 
panel were Stanley Joseloff, presi- 
dent of Storecast Corp. of Ameri- 
ca, New York; Hulbert Taft Jr.. 
president of Radio Cincinnati and 
board chairman of Transit Radio; 
Frank E. Pellegrin, H-R Repre- 
sentatives, New York, and Howard 


Lane, director of broadcasting, 
Field Enterprises Inc., Chicago 
(for Functional Music). 


Mr. Joseloff told the group that 
Storecast now carries commercials 
for 250 products and spent $250,- 
000 last year in product merchan- 
dising. He urged the entire radio 


| industry to give more attention to 


the merits of Functional Music, 
Storecast and Transit Radio, “be- 
cause they expand the influence 
of radio beyond the home and auto 


to which radio apparently has 
elected to limit itself.” 
s “Frankly,” he said, “I feel that 


Transit Radio is TV-proof. The 
rates are too high for local adver- 
tisers.”" He said that AM radio's 
value has been questioned, and 
that the very questioning will hurt 
AM locally. The CBS move, he 
continued, is just a symptom of the 
questioning of the value of AM 


| radio. 


Howard Lane, who spoke for 
Functional Music, said that his or- 
ganization will attempt to adjust 
its operations to conform to the 
FCC's decisions. He admitted that 
he doesn't understand why all sta- 
tion broadcasts should be logged 
as commercial, and that FM broad- 
casters are somewhat frustrated 


| by the decision. 


But he added that WFMF, his 
station, will show a_ substantial 
profit in 1951, thanks to Storecast- 
ing and Functional Music. He said 
his organization has not “worked 
over” the accounts of the wired 
music services and that he doesn’t 
think that the wired music com- 
panies have suffered. 

The FM broadcasters showed an 
intimate concern over the recent 
FCC ruling about Functional 
Music. They agreed informally 
that shutting off specialized FM 
services was like slamming an- 
other door in the face of FM prog- 
ress. 


Spofford Joins F&S&R 

B. D. Spofford, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Dayton Rubber 
Co., Dayton, has joined the staff of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, 
to work on the Westinghouse ac- 
count. 


Leisy Names Fox A. M. 

Norman A. Fox has been named 
advertising manager of Leisy 
Brewing Co., Cleveland. He leaves 
McCann-Erickson Inc., where he 
was copywriter and account ex- 
ecutive the past four years. 
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Ever see a kid who 
didn't want something? 
With such natural 
equipment as a tear, 

a pout and a smile he 
makes others want, too. . . 
especially parents! 

With both desires and 
dough, America’s 8 to 20 
year olds are a booming 
market in themselves. 
And as an active, vocal 
and persistent factor in 
family purchases, they 
are your lifeline to 


the marketplace. 


Hational 


Represented by 

Richard A. Feldon & Co., Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street 

\New York 18, N. Y. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
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Bulova Watch Starts Campaign to Help 
Jewelry Stores Increase Repair Profits 


New York, April 17—Bulova 
Watch Co. has begun a trade cam- 
paign aimed at giving jewelry 
stores bigger profits on their watch 
repairs. Behind the promotion is 
the idea that while 17% of the 
$1 billion volume of jewelry stores 
goes into watch repairs, this phase 
of the business is often unprofit- 
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able because of (1) inferior mate- 
rials, (2) high labor costs, and (3) 
failure to merchandise repairs to 
boost volume. 

Color spreads have been sched- 
uled by Bulova in May and June 
issues of American Horologist & 
Jeweler, Jewelers’ Circular-Key- 
stone, Jewelry Magazine, Mid- 
Continent Jewelry, National Jew- 
eler, Northwestern Jeweler, Pacif- 
ic Goldsmith and Southern Jew- 
eler. 

The company also has developed 
a series of tie-in ads for its job- 
bers, supplying them with electros 
for insertion in publications which 
the latter specify. More than one- 


third of Bulova’s jobbers have al- 
ready scheduled this kind of ad- 
vertising. 


s Basis of the educational cam- 
paign, which is the idea of Nell 
Lee Litvak, director of advertising 
and sales promotion for Bulova’s 
material sales division, is a ten- 
page booklet, in color, called 
“Build Your House of Watch Re- 
pairs on a Solid Foundation.” 
This pamphlet, going to jewelry 
stores, urges the purchase of fine 
materials (the new Bulova hand 
cabinet, selling at $37.50 instead 


of the regular $59.50 price); cut-| 


ting labor costs by using the hand 
cabinet which helps “rapid and 
positive selection of the correct 
hand”; and advertising by steres 
to get more volume. 


Bulova would have the stores 
use repair reminder service cards, 
newspaper advertising, counter 
signs and window displays, attrac- 
tive repair and thank-you enve- 
lopes and tags, and direct mail 
pieces. The company urges devel- 
opment of mailing lists and the use 
of the telephone to develop sales. 

Supporting Bulova’s drive is the 
Watch Material Distributors Assn. 
of America, which is running a 
spread in this month's National 
Jeweler, and will follow up with a 
direct mail drive. 


Wilkinson Opens Own Agency 


T. Lawson Wilkinson has re- 
signed as a copywriter of Horton- 
Noyes Co., Providence, to open his 
own advertising and sales promo- 
tion service in Cranston, R. I. 
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spend the most 


“Of course, the higher you go 
, : ; g 


the greater the hedge you’re getting against inflation” 


ere the most 1s spent” 


THE NEW YORKER concentrates 82% of its circulation in the 41 trading areas where most 


of the retail dollars are spent. To give you an idea: These 41 areas dominate the 30 states 


where 91% of the nation’s jewelry business is done. 
This explains why THE NEW YORKER Carries more 
jewelry advertising than any other magazine. It 
is profitable to cultivate NEW yorkKER subscribers. 


They spend the most where the most is spent. 
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Federal Reserve 
Issues Data on 
Consumer Plans 


WASHINGTON, April 17—TV man- 
ufacturers thoughtfully surveying 
their ample stocks may be inter- 
ested to learn that the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s sixth annual study 
of consumer buying plans shows 
no decline in the number of con- 
sumers planning to purchase tele- 
vision sets. 

In fact, the board reports, a sub- 
stantial majority of the prospective 
TV buyers queried confided that 


| they planned to purchase their 


television receivers during the first 
half of 1951, whereas last year 
most consumer plans called for 
purchases in the second half of the 
year. 

Interviews were made during 


| January and February of this year 


by the Survey Research Center t 
the University of Michigan. A de- 
tailed analysis of findings will be 


| published by the board in June. In 


| the meantime, the April issue of 
| the 


“Federal Reserve Bulletin” 
carries a preliminary report on 
what a cross-section of the Ameri- 


| can consuming public thinks of the 


| year to come. 


@ To explain the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the consumers’ 
avowed intention of buying major 
durable goods—including TV sets 
—and the currently sluggish mar- 
ket, the board suggests that pur- 
chases later this year may be 
larger because consumers may 
have been “unduly doubtful” about 
the availability of goods and their 


own financial prospects in °51 at 


the time of the interviews. 
Simplified tabulations of the 2,- 
800 interviews made for the board 
showed, however, that seven of 
ten consumers sagely anticipate a 
rise in prices this year while only 


|four of ten expect their incomes 


to go up. Another one of ten 
thought prices would either stay 


| where they were or go up. Only 


a few optimists looked forward to 
a price decline. 

Although twice as many re- 
ported income increases during 
1950 than reported decreases, more 
consumers are convinced that 
they’re worse off now than they 
thought they were a year ago, as 
last year’s study indicated. Federal 
Reserve points out that sharply 
higher prices and increased taxes 
probably account for this consumer 
frame of mind. 


@ Fewer consumers, according to 
the study, were planning to buy 
major durable goods items during 
1951 but this decline was largely 
concentrated in plans to buy new 
‘and used automobiles. Plans for 
buying houses were nearly as ex- 
tensive as the study showed last 
year, but the consumers were more 
uncertain about what and when 
they would buy, and the propor- 
tion shopping around for new 
houses was considerably smaller. 

The board says that the substan- 
tially greater proportion of con- 
sumers expecting a rise in prices 
may explain the lesser frequency 
and greater uncertainty of con- 
sumer plans to buy durable goods 
in 1951. 

As regards anticipated income 
for this year, more consumers 
thought their incomes would go 
up than thought so last year (i.e., 
four in ten as compared with three 
in ten last year). 


Robinson to Walter O'Keefe 
Angus Robinson, formerly on the 

Chicago advertising staff of Cos- 

|mopolitan, has become business 


manager and partner in Walter 
O’Keefe Enterprises, which will 
boxy open offices in Hollywood, 
Cal. 


——_ 
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Final Hearing on TV Allocation Plan 
Set for June 11, Coy Tells NARTB 


Cuicaco, April 19—‘Monday, 
June 11, is a very important day 
for television,” Wayne Coy, Feder- 
al Communications Commission 
chairman, told the National Assn. 
of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters in his luncheon speech here 
yesterday. 

It is important, he explained, 
“because on that day begins the 
last process in the replanning for 
a nationwide competitive televi- 
sion system.” He said that the al- 
location pian, or “unfreezing pro- 


cedure,” would come up for final 
public hearings on that date. Clos- 
ing date for comments is May 7. 
Chairman Coy chided the broad- 
casters for some “very flattering 
comments on the plan. ..I have had 


Broadcasters 


people indicate to me that the al- 
location table is one of the great- 
est triumphs in the field of elec- 
tronic science. 

“These people, who have been so 
flattering, have concluded by say- 
ing that they had but one small 
and insignificant improvement to 
suggest. In fact, I have been led 
to believe that they really hesi- 
tated to mention it. Of course, all 
they wanted was to move one 
teeny, weeny li'l ole VHF channel 
from a neighboring community to 


their own. 

“In reality,” he continued, “that 
teeny, weeny, li'l old VHF channel 
is the bone of contention in con- 
nection with the allocation plan. 
Everyone has known that the 12 
VHF channels available were in- 
sufficient in number to provide for 
a nationwide competitive system 
of television. 


s “Everyone has known that even 
under the most advantageous cir- 
cumstances these 12 channels could 
not be distributed in such a way as 
to provide even three program 
choices of the people of the U.S. 
Everyone has known that, given 
the present assignments in the var- 
ious cities where stations now are 
operating, the best that could be 
done would be to get two program 
choices available to the people. 
And everyone has known that such 
a distribution aimed at the greatest 
amount of service failed to pro- 
vide assignments in many, many | 
cities.” 

FCC Chairman Coy assured| 


the ultimate disposition of televi- 
sion channels that they “will have 
an opportunity to offer their sug- 
gestions for improvement. I can 
assure you,” he declared, “that if 
there are proposals for improve- 
ment which are backed up with 
adequate data, the commission will 
give serious consideration to such 
changes. We will make our judg- 
ment in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of television service to the 
greatest number of people possible. 


s “I am not unaware of the prob- 
lems with respect to the utiliza- 
tion of the ultra high frequencies,” 
he said. “Those who would like to 
see only VHF channels in use look 
down their noses at UHF and be- 
little its potential as a competitor 
to VHF. 

“It is true,” he admitted, “that 
we cannot now develop the same 
amount of power in the UHF that 


| we are now developing in the VHF. 


The power requirements for cov- 
erage in the UHF are greater than 
in the VHF. It also seems probable 
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verse effect on coverage in the 
UHF. In spite of these difficulties, 
I feel quite sure that UHF stations 
in the future will be able to cover 
almost any metropolitan area and 
a very large part of the rural areas 
with adequate television service.” 


@ He suggested that those who 
have doubts about the potential 
of UHF television take a good 
look at the experimental data; 
visit experimental operations or 
consult people who are familiar 
with the experiments. “To me,” 
he said, “the strong probability of 
early assignments in the UHF 
looks a bit more attractive than 
the prolonged and costly litigation 
in various cities of this country for 
the few VHF channels available. 
“I believe,” he continued, “that 
by the time UHF transmitters can 
be put on the air, there will be a 
substantial flow of receivers 
equipped to receive both UHF and 
VHF signals ready to go on the 
| market. [RCA is understood to be 
| ready to begin production on UHF 


those who have complaints about | that rough terrain may have an ad-| equipment as soon as the green 
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picture auditoriums all over 


Carrier is good for business. 


PHILADELPHIA + NEW YORK - 


SAN FRANCISCO + HOLLYWOOD - 


Certainly not while the 4000 


This emphasis on springtime 


‘NO VETO 


ON SPRINGTIME 


occupants of the new United Nations 
Secretariat, in Manhattan, are living under 
the Carrier Conduit Weathermaster 
System. The turn of a dial brings spring 
weather to any room—so soundlessly 


you can hear a syllable drop. 


is found in 


offices, restaurants, stores, motion 


the country. 


It makes economic sense: year-round 


comfort ups efficiency and sales. In a word, 


The year-round advertising we prepare for 
our client, Carrier Corporation, is addressed 


to everyone who prefers kindly weather. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


CHICAGO - 
BOSTON - 


DETROIT 
HONOLULU 


light is flashed.] 


e “More than that, I am quite 
sure that most of the manufac- 
turers will have converters avail- 
able so that present sets can be 
| utilized to receive both UHF and 
| VHF signals.” With a touch of 
| sarcasm, Chairman Coy added the 
comment that “converters in this 
area do not seem to be as unde- 
sirable to the manufacturers as 

color converters. This is just a 
| footnote on consistency,” he de- 
clared. 

The melting of the television 
freeze, dubbed “The Big Thaw” 
by television members of the as- 
sociation, came in for heavy dis- 
cussion by a panel of members 
Thursday afternoon. 

In his luncheon speech, Mr. Coy 
had a few remarks about the sta- 
tus of commercial color television 
—in addition to the Narba argu- 
ment (See story, Page 52) and the 
new TV allocation plan. 


e He reviewed—with evident glee 
—some of the “things that were 
being said in the latter part of 
1950 about the commission's color 
| decision. I particularly refer,” he 
said slowly and carefully, “to those 
[false prophets] who cried that 
the commission's decision was ac- 
ademic because there wouldn't be 
materials to build color sets any- 
how. 

“These same prophets of gloom 
| predicted that there would be such 
|a terrific cutback of television re- 
| ceiving set business that it would 

prevent manufacturers from re- 
tooling their plants to build sets 
that would receive both color and 
| b&w in both the UHF and VHF.” 


e He quoted TV set production 
| figures for the first quarter of 1950 
(1,600,600 receivers made) and for 
the same period this year (2,200,- 
| 000). “And it is indicated that we 
may produce as many receiving 
sets this year as we produced in 
1950. I suppose it is a secret to 
most of you that actually those 
first quarter figures represent an 
over-production of television re- 
ceivers and you see the fact re- 
flected in the extravagant cuts be- 
ing made in retail prices!” 

Chairman Coy insisted that so 
long as television sets can be made, 
color in television need not be de- 
nied Americans. In addition, he 
said that he thought all receivers 
should have provisions for receiv- 
ing both a UHF and a VHF tele- 
vision signal. 

“I think,” he concluded, “that it 
would be most unfortunate if the 
American people were sold some- 
thing less than they were entitled 
to have.” 


Two Form Buffalo Agency 

Samuel Munich and Chester B. 
Orzechowski have formed the 
South Side Advertising Agency at 
1482 S. Park Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Okay For Clambakes 


Your advertising in Business Week—unlike the village bulletin board— 
reaches and influences a selected audience of management men in 
your best customer and prospect firms. Here is advertising hard at 
work . . . bringing your products and services to the attention of the 
men who participate actively in all major company decisions. 

Sellers of advertising media—like successful sellers of a broad range 
of business goods and services—recognize Business Week's ability to 
generate customer interest and action. That is why media advertisers 
again, in 1950, placed more pages in Business Week than in any other 
general business or news magazine . . . why, for the past thirteen con- 
secutive years, Business Week has led all these magazines in total 
pages of business goods and services advertising. 

When you want to acquaint management in your customer and 
prospect firms with the economic advantages afforded by your prod- 
ucts or services, be guided by the experience of 
those who know thot... 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


leading Advertising Media Sell 
Decision-Making Management Men 


Through the Pages of 
Business Week 
American Magazine 
(Crowell-Collier Publishing Co.) 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


(Classified Directory) 
Capper-Harman-Slocum Magazines 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
Country Gentleman 

(Curtis Publishing Co.) 

General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
McCall's and Better Living 

(McCall Corporation) 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit 
Oregonian Publishing Company 
Wall Street Journal 
Woman's Day 

(Stores Publishing Co., Inc.) 


eSeurce: Publishers’ Information Hureaw Analys 


A McGRAW.-HILL PUBLICATION 
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we didn’t take 


our prize displays to. 
the annual P.O.P. show! 


No, you didn’t see displays created by American /Ainsley 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. And for a good reason, too. You see, 
all of our displays were in stores and store windows 
all over the country —where they were working and making 
more and more sales for the products they illustrated. 
Thousands of advertisers and agencies depend upon the 
combined facilities of American and Ainsley to create 
and produce the finest lithographed material available 
anywhere. No matter what the size of the job, A/A has 
the latest facilities to turn the job out faster, better and 
more economically. This applies to point-of-purchases displays; 
direct mail, catalogs, calendars, maps and books. 
The merit of A/A produced material is judged where the 
consumer exchanges his money for the product —that’s 
why material produced by American and Ainsley carries the 
names of the nation’s leading products, 


GETHER THEY SERVE YOU BET? 
& G 


=o -- — 
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AMERICAN OFFSET CORPORATION AINSLEY LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 


Ar American Offset Corp. Affiliate 


1239 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 817 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 7, 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE. 530 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, Phone Grant 1.7441. 


iLL. 
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WORD PLAY—Philip J. Everest, managing director of National Assn. of Transporta- 

tion Advertising Inc., holding the current Four Roses car cord (prepared by Young 

& Rubicam), nods his approval along with J. Boxter Gardner, vice-president in 
charge of advertising for Frankfort Distillers Inc 


TV Set Distributors Ask N. Y. Dailies 
to Help Curb Misleading Advertisemenis 


New York, April 18—Alarmed 
by the increase in “fraudulent and 
misleading advertising” for televi- 
sion sets, representatives of major 
TV distributors are meeting this 
week with newspapers in an ef- 
fort to keep such ads from be- 
coming crystalized in print 

A committee, headed by Gerald 
O. Kaye, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Bruno-New York, distrib- 
utor for Radio Corp. of America, 
is spearheading the drive to pro- 
tect the good will of the industry. 
Working with the committee on 
the project is the Better Business 
Bureau, which set up a code of 
standards for TV advertising some 
time ago. 

The distributors want the bu- 
reau to condense its standards in 
a shorter version, to facilitate the 
job of pre-checking copy. News- 
papers will be asked to use this as 
a guide in accepting advertising 
for video receivers. 


e “We don't expect the newspa- 
pers to take over the job of polic- 
ing our industry.” Mr. Kaye told 
ADVERTISING AGE, “but we do be- 
lieve they should be concerned 
with the welfare of their readers 
who are being misled by fraudu- 
lent advertising.” 

Most industry sources indicate 
that the present outbreak of TV 
bargain offers—some of which turn 
out to be not quite such bargains 
as the ads picture them, according 
to the distributors—is due to the 
sharp decline in sales at a time 
when many dealers are caught 
with heavy inventories, amassed 
because of anticipated shortages 
which have yet to materialize. 


@ As examples of the types of 
practices which the committee 
hopes to halt, Mr. Kaye cited the 
following: 

1. A dealer advertises a set for 
$89 and says it formerly sold for 
$495. He doesn't say that it sold 
for the latter price five years ago 
when it was a new set and is now 
offered as a second hand item. 
When second hand receivers are 


featured in ads, should be 
identified as such 

2. The art work in an ad is 
similar to a nationally known 
product, but not quite identical. It 
is offered at a fictitious list price. 
Ads should not feature non-exist- 
ent merchandise 

3. A Long Island dealer recently 
advertised a TV set made by one 
of three leading manufacturers 

Radio Corp. of America, Mag- 
navox or Admiral—at $199.95. 
Merchandise, if identified at all, 
should be properly identified, not 
hinted at 

4. Some dealers are featuring 
nail-downs, loss leaders and bait 
numbers in their ads. 


they 


e Judging from complaints re- 
ceived from customers and deal- 
ers, some retailers are abusing the 
free home trial technique, Mr. 
Kaye said. Though this drive is 
not specifically directed at cut 
throat prices, when the sets are 
actually made available at the 
prices as advertised, this also is a 
subject for concern in some quar- 
ters. 

It is pointed out that the usual 
dealer markups are from 28% to 
30%. “When dealers start adver- 
tising merchandise for 40, 50 or 
70% off, week in and week out, 
something is cockeved. You can't 
Stay in business with an opera- 
tion of that sort,” one distributor 
commented 

New York newspapers, mean- 
while, continue to contain a nota- 
ble number of television receiver 
sale ads. A full-page Davega ad, 
April 13, offered “slashed prices 
from 22% to 66% off.” “Vim fam- 
ous make television as low as 
$39," another major retail chain 
advertised in a recent Daily News 
issue 

Although TV set copy on radio 
and video is offending mainly by 
“inflection, omission, and innu- 
endo,” the distributor committee 
expects to tackle these media as 
the second step to protect the in- 
dustry’s reputation with the pub- 
lic 
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‘51 Campaign for 
83en-Hur Freezers 
Will Use 3 Media’ 


MicwaukeE, April 17—Stressing 
the theme “Lovely to Look At... 
So Wonderful to Own,” Ben-Hur 
Mfg. Co. here will use consumer, 
farm and trade publications in its 
1951 campaign for Ben-Hur farm 
and home freezers. | 

As in 1950, ads will emphasize | 
that every Ben-Hur has an R. O. P. 
(record of performance on file). | 
The company also is continuing use 
of its “Let’s Prove It” folder with | 

1ich the salesman works out | 
with the prospect the average sav- 
ings for his size of family on food 
purchased in quantity in season | 
and placed in a Ben-Hur (AA, 
Nov. 6, °50). 

Consumer ads will run in Good 
Housekeeping and Sunset. Trade 
publications to be used are Air | 
Conditioning & Refrigeration | 
News, Electrical Merchandising, 
and Hardware Age. Sizes will vary 
from two-color pages to 10” b&w 
ads. Schedules in the Farm Journal 
and 21 other farm papers will sup- | 
plement magazine coverage. 

Dealer material, including mats, | 
wall posters, counter displays and 
direct mail, has been adapted from 
basic layouts used in the consumer 
media. 

Morrison Advertising Inc. here 
is the Ben-Hur agency. | 


NAM Weekly Movie | 
Seen in 53 Cities 


New York, April 18— Television | 
stations in 53 markets are set to) 
carry the weekly newsreel fea- 
ture, “Industry on Parade,” as the | 
program goes into its third 13-) 
week cycle. This is an increase of 
10 over the number which aired | 
the public service series when it 
was started six months ago by the , 
National Assn. of Manufacturers. | 

Local sponsorship of the show is | 
increasing, according to G. W. 
(Johnny) Johnstone, NAM’s ra- 
dio-TV director. The film also is 
being shown in schools throughout 
the country. 

National Broadcasting Co.'s tele- 
vision news department is col- 
laborating with the NAM on the 
production of the human interest 
dramas of American industry and | 
business. 


Audio-Visual Group Elects 

G. Gordon Biggar, assistant man- 
ager of public relations of Shell Oil 
Co., New York, has been elected 
president of the Industrial Audio- | 
Visual Assn. Other officers elected 
include: Daniel Rockford, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (N. J.), vice-president; 
Frank Howe, Pan-American Air- 
ways, New York, eastern district 
director; William Pratt, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New | 
York, corresponding secretary; 
Donald Steinke, Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., recording secre- 
tary, and J. T. Hawkinson, Illinois 
Central Railroad, Chicago, treas- 
urer. 


CKSM to Begin Operations 
CKSM, a new 1,000-watt station 
in Shawinigan Falls, Que., will be- 
gin operations on April 29. The 
one-hour, one-time rates for the 
new station are: Class A, $60; 
Class B, $45, and Class C, $35. 


Artists Guild Party Set 

The Artists Guild of Chicago 
will hold its annual party in the 
LaSalle Hotel, April 26, 6:30 p.m. 
Tickets for “Rough Sketches of 
1951” are $9. 


United Promotes Johnson 

Robert E. Johnson, director of 
advertising of United Air Lines, 
Chicago, has been elected vice- 
president and assistant to the pres- 
ident of the company. 


New Orleans Agency Moves 

Sewell, Thompson & Caire, New 
Orleans agency, has moved its of- 
fices to 203 Cigali Bldg. 


© Detroit Means 


usiness! 


CHECK THIS CHART FOR CONVINCING PROOF THAT 
THE NEWS IS YOUR BEST MEANS OF GETTING IT! 


In FEW MAJOR MARKETS does one newspaper so dominate 
the media picture! Through The Detroit News, you can economically 
sell the 6-county Detroit trading area where 54% of Michigan's total 
retail volume is done. With new-car production still at a capacity 
level, and with defense orders for production in this area now running 
over three billion dollars, Detroit stands as the high-spot market 
of the nation. Put Detroit at the top of your long-range campaign 


schedule, and use The News to do the job! 


The Detroit News 


452,760 560,158 
highest weekday circu- highest Sunday trad- ; a 
lation in Michignn! ing oreo crestatient > THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


A. B.C. figures for 6-month period ending Sept. 30, 1950. eon - wend, weston, wes-tv 


Fostern Offices: 110 E 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A. H. KUCH . Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicogo 
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A Pernicious Doctrine 
Largely overlooked, because it was issued the same week as the 
statement suggesting the advisability of an excise tax on advertising, 
was a pernicious ruling by the Civil Aeronautics Board prohibiting 
anyone involved in any sort of hearing before the board from issuing 
Press statements or using advertisements “to influence the board’s 


jedgment.” 


| The applicable prohibition reads: 
“It is improper that there be any effort by any person interested 
the case to sway the judgment of the board ...or that such person 
any member of the board's staff, directly or indirectly, give state- 
ents to the press or radio, by paid advertisement or otherwise, de- 
ned to influence the board’s judgment in the case.” 


© ‘This is a clear violation of the constitutional guarantee of freedom 
< speech. It is within the province of any one or any group to at- 

mpt to influence the opinions, the judgments and the actions of 
abyone, including members of the Civil Aeronautics Board, just so 
long as such attempts are open, above-board, honest and sincere. 
) Apvertisinc Ace's Washington editor has reported that the CAB 
i)mmissioners apparently adopted the rule without realizing its full 
implications, and are now busily assuring inquirers that they have 
no intention of ‘invoking it except in extreme instances. But- this is 
not enough. No commission of government has the right to attempt 
to shut off debate, even though such debate may directly or indirectly 
bring pressure to bear on it in connection with a pending case. 
’ It may be more pleasant not to have such pressure existing, but 
it is clear that one of the duties of any member of such a govern- 
Mental body is to withstand pressure and to exercise his best judg- 
ment despite such pressure—not to prohibit the expression of opinion. 

The dangers of the regulation are clearly demonstrated by a simple 
illustration. If such a ruling had been in effect with regard to anti- 
trust cases, the A&P could not have published the advertising cam- 
paign it did publish. And whether one agrees with the A&P state- 
ment of its case or not, it is obviously an extremely important part 
of the American heritage to permit anyone to state his case. 

The Civil Aeronautics ruling should be immediately, and unequiv- 
ocally, withdrawn. Nothing less will adequately protect the important 
right of free speech and free discussion of controversial public ques- 


tions 


Radio Becomes a Better Buy 


The reduction of network radio rates by Columbia Broadcasting 
System, which is sure to be followed by similar reductions by other 
networks, merely brings out into the open a rate-cutting situation 
which heretofore has been disguised by devious manipulations which 
have provided rate cuts but have been labeled something else. 

It remains to be seen whether the networks and individual stations 
will benefit financially from meeting the insistent demands of na- 
tional advertisers for lower radio rates, but the gamble seems a good 
one 

If radio is as good, from the standpoint of audience delivered, as 
radio people have been insisting, the rate reduction will supply a real 
bargain for advertisers interested in the medium. And advertisers 
have recently shown a considerable interest in bargains. 

The biggest advantage, however, probably come from a 
stabilization of:the rate structure of radio, and a redevelopment of 
the single rate structure which was clear, open, above-board and 
équally available to all advertisers. Under conditions engendered by 
some of the recent shenanigans with rates and packages, it seemed 
likely that only sponsors adequately staffed with platoons of Phila- 
delphia lawyers could take a chance on signing a network contract 


will 


‘and knowing exactly what they were buying for how much. 


“You should be proud of Captain Zero for giving up his time to the Senator.” 


S 
Meet gat ‘ 


—This Week Magazine 
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Rough Proofs 


Just as the FM stations were 


| moving along nicely in their plans 
|to provide wireless music service, 


the Federal Communications Com- 
mission raised a warning hand and 
said, “Beep, beep!” 


“ 

Joe Hartigan, the sage of Detroit, 
who told a New York audience he 
thought good old horse sense is 
needed in evaluating readership 
studies, probably would be willing 


| to include a few other items in the 


sales pitch as well. 
* 
“How long is 20 seconds?” asks 
NBC Spot Sales. 
Just about twice as long as i! 


, took “Red” Grange and some of 


| those other alltime, All-American 


What They're Saying 


Forest Industries Reduce Waste | 

An increasing portion of the| 
forest industry now cuts its timber | 
in accordance with the best forest- | 
ry practices. Logs best suited for 
timbers and lumber go to the saw- 
mill; peeler logs to veneer and ply- 
wood mills; others more suitable | 
for pulp and paper products go to 
pulp mills. With new and broader 
markets, and a better conception of 
the most profitable use of all parts 
of a tree, the forest industries are 
reducing an old cause of waste— 
logging for the “one product” mill. | 

For many years paper-making 
processes were limited to the use 
of a small number of high grade 
species. These limitations have) 
been reduced materially. As an ex-| 
ample, aspen, once considered a/| 
worthless “weed” species, today 
comprises 25% of the pulpwood cut 
in the lake states. } 

For years paper-making was re- 
stricted to softwoods because of | 
| hardwoods’ low yield and fiber 
| strength. New processes, formulae | 
|and products are now bringing | 
many hardwoods into use for pulp 
and paper. 


| 
impression the nation is running | 
out of wood. 

Of course, trees are being cut. 
They are harvested as cotton and) 
corn are harvested and for the 
same reason—to supply man’s 
needs. | 

To read statistics on volume of | 
wood being removed from forests, 
without considering new growth, 
and from this conclude the wood 
supply is reaching an end, is un- | 
realistic. It is just as illogical to 
read the obituary column in a 
newspaper while ignoring the 
birth column, and thereby con- 
clude man is becoming extinct. 

This nation had 1,601 billion 
board feet of standing sawtimber 
as of Jan. 1, 1945, according to the 
U. S. Forest Service 1944 Reap- 
praisal. In 1944, sawtimber con- 
sumption, plus estimated losses 
from fire, insects and disease, 
amounted to 54 billion board feet. 
Even if all growth had stopped 
then, and consumption and losses 
continued at that war-year rate, 
the existing sawtimber supply 
would last for decades. 

Forest growth never stops. It has 


| halfbacks to run a kickoff back for 


a t.d. 
e 
The idea of reaching for a cig- 
aret instead of a sweet has ap- 


|parently been abandoned by the 


tobacco distributors, who had can- 

dy merchandising high on the 

agenda at their recent convention. 
- 

The Florida citrus industry, AA 
reports, expects consumption to 
keep up with its greatly increased 
output, particularly if it succeeds 
in persuading swanky resort hotels 
in its area to serve orange juice for 
less than 90¢ a glass. 

* 

If the desire of advertisers for 
effective display is reflected in de- 
mand, the MM&M campaign for 
Scotchlight reflective sheeting 
should be a shining success. 

e 

When CBS tossed its radio net- 
work rate reduction bomb shell in- 
to the ranks of broadcasters and 
advertisers, it announced an ef- 
fective date of July 1, thus giving 
all concerned nearly three months 
in which to recover from the 
shock. 

» 

An interesting new method of 
killing the goose that lays the gold- 
en eggs was offered by that staff 
report to a joint congressional 
committee recommending a 20- 
25% excise tax on advertising. 


The pulp and paper industry is| been increasing steadily since the 


|/now able to use “lesser” species, | first detailed estimate was made 


and malformed trees formerly con- | 30 years ago. In fact, annual saw- 


sidered forest liabilities. Pulp and | 
paper production is more and more | 
| closely integrated with other forest 
products, in accordance with the| 
most profitable use of every type 
of wood in the forest. 

After many logging operations 
are completed, tree tops and low 
grade logs sometimes are utilized 
|for pulp, poles, hardboard prod- 
ucts, mulch or fertilizer. In the 
| past, this wood usually was left 
| in the forests where it became a 
‘fire hazard and breeding haven | 
for insects. 

Thinnings from dense stands of 
| small trees, leaving a good grow- 
ing stock of potential sawlogs, are. 
another source of pulpwood. This 
is a net gain in yield of usable 
wood. 

The measuring stick of standing 


| trees, in units of actual use, is con- 


| stantly changing. Many logging op- 
erations now are taking 20% more 
usable material from the same type 
of forest than before World War 
Il. This is a further means of 
bringing growth and withdrawal 
into balance. 

World War II’s channeling of 
forest products away from their 
traditional uses increased public 
concern. Many people gained an 


|} home-town newspaper rates sec- 


timber growth now is nearly four 
times greater than in 1918. 
Because forests are not static, 
appraisals require constant revi- 
sion. Their non-static nature voids 
any fixed views based on forest 
conditions at any one period. 
—From “The Nation's Wood Supply,” 


published by American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Washington, D. C. 


No News Like Home News 
“With G. Ls everywhere, the 


ond only to a letter from home,” | 
says Capt. Lester Brown, public! 
information officer at Fort Leon- 
ard Wood, Mo. 
That just about sums up the at-| 
titude of officers and Pitney-| 
Bowes G. Ls at all the points to) 
which our men in service are scat- | 
tered. 
And that is why we are particu-| 
larly glad that a seemingly minor 
item of P-B’s military leave policy | 
takes care of this important home- | 
news need. Our personnel depart- | 
ment invites each new P-B G.I. to! 
name the home-town newspaper 
of his choice. Then we send a free 
subsciption to his military address 
as long as he is in service... But 
remember: letters still rate No. 1. 
—Pitney-Bowes Bulletin, April Issue. | 


. 
Some publishers are still say- 
ing, “This media gives you maxi- 
mum circulation,” etc., so that 
Rough Proofs’ campaign to give 
“medium” singular consideration is 
still not completely successful. 
~ 
Banks are now so merchandis- 
ing-minded that they are putting 
on Easter and anniversary sales in 
which they are offering bargains in 
lower costs for loans. Thus far they 
have stayed away from the I¢ 
sale. 
7. 
An agency looking for an ac- 
count man says he “must know 


| copy and production and be able 


to handle rough layouts.” 
How’s his technique in handling 
rough clients? 
+ 
A radio station describes its fa- 
vorite disc jockey as “quietly 
mad.” Like other people in this 
business, he doesn’t have to be 
crazy, but it helps. 
» 


Thus far the 75th anniversary 
celebration of the National League 
and the 50th of the American loop 


| are completely planned, with only 


the slight detail of getting full co- 
operation from the Weather Bu- 
reau still to be arranged. 
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THE INQUIRER PUBLISHED 4 
MORE THAN 8,350,000 ; 
LINES OF ADVERTISING | 


This is the largest volume published by any Philadelphia 


AI) nal No on 
ry 


newspaper in this three month period and is 1,118,000 


SS ALS 


lines more than the second paper carried. 


Source: Media Records 


Now in its 1&*" 
Consecutive Year of Total 
Advertising Leadership 

in Philadelphia! 


er 


The Philadelphia Pnguirer 


Philadelphia Prefers The Inquirer 


Exclusive Advertising Representotives: ROBERT R. BECK, Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longocre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wocker Drive, Chicogo, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE $. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., 
Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast Representotives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., Son Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 * 1127 Wilshire Bovlevord, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
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Eacu Fist on this string represents half a month in 
1950 (day or night) when Mutual landed a larger share 
of the total U.S. radio audience than it had in 1949. 
Nielsen credits our Mister Izaak W. PLUS with gg out 
of a possible 24—far more than anybody else brought 
home—but one did get away.+ 
As for total gains in actual listening during 1950, our 
creel is full to the brim. Day and night, all year round, 
Mutual alone has built larger audiences, '50 over ‘49. 
In fact, this gain amounts to 397,485,000 more family- 
hours of listening to Mutual in 1950 than in 1949. 
And 1950 was the year of television's greatest growth. 


Care to use our tackle? 
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the difference is MUTUAL! 


Out of 24 possible 
gains in share of 
audience during 1950 
(by day and by night 
for each month), 
Mutual landed 23; 
Network X: 16; 

¥:4; Z:0. 


+Daytime, October, is the one that 
got away. Tune-in to the World 
Series, MBS exclusive, was less for 
the 4-day Yankee-Phils in’ 50 than 
for the 5-day Yankee-Dodgers in’49. 
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International Ad Group Selects Officers 


ZuRICH, SWITZERLAND, April 18— 
Selection of members of the board 
of management of the Interna- 
tional Union of Advertising has 
been completed. President is Paul 
O. Althaus, international relations 
delegate of the Publicity Assn. of 
Switzerland. 

Vice-presidents are Elon G. 
Borton, president of the Advertis- 
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ing Federation of America; Nino 
G. Caimi, president, Fererazione 
Italiana Pubblicita; Mario Neiva, 
vice-president of Associacao 
Brasieira Propaganda, Brazil, and 
Sinclair Wood, member of the 
board of the Advertising Assn., 
England. 

Pierre-Georges Bastide, honor- 
ary vice-president of the French 
Federation of Publicity, is general 
secretary, and Egide Bouchez, 
president, Syndicate Belge de la 
Publicite, Belgium, is treasurer. 
Honorary president of the organi- 
zation is Bernard de Plas, presi- 
dent of the French Federation of 
Publicity. 


@ Statutes defining the objectives 
of the association are as follows: 
“1. To bring together, for the 
common good, the national organi- 
zations of advertising, recognized 
as representative of each country. 
The IVA will seek no powers of 
regulation or control in any way. 


sired, to assist in various projects 
for the development of advertis- 
ing, with particular reference to 
its cultural, social and economic 
functions and its importance as an | 
instrument of international under- | 
standing. 

“3. To encourage any activity | 
of general interest and to promote 
education in advertising. 

“4. To insure liaison with qual- 
ified international bodies.” 


| “2. To undertake, or if so de-! 


McQueen Leaves Pepsodent 

Harry D. McQueen, 
wholesale manager of the Pepso- 
dent division of Lever Bros. Co.,| 
|New York, has resigned from the| 
|company. He first joined Pepso-| 
dent in 1921. Mr. McQueen has re- | 
| turned to Chicago and plans to re- 
| main active in drug and drug store 
| product merchandising. 


Whitney Names Anderson 

James W. Anderson has been 
named vice-president of sales of) 
Whitney Chain Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 


national | 
| 


Seattle Dealer 
Learns It Pays 


to Advertise 


Seattte, April 17—Successful 


advertising promotion requires) . ‘ 
| ganized, and in time regular ex- 


three ingredients: a good product, 
good advertising and a merchan- 
dising idea, S. L. Savidge, presi- 
dent of S. L. Savidge Inc., Dodge- 
Plymouth agency here, told the 
Seattle Advertising and Sales 
Club at a luncheon meeting last 
week. 

Mr. Savidge proved it for him- 


self, beginning some time ago with | 


the promotion of 6% auto loans. In 


1935, he recalled, his agency de- | 


cided that it would do more than 
handle what financing came in 
from the 10 or 12 Dodge and Ply- 
mouth customers a month who 
said finance costs were too high 


MAGAZINE FOR MEN 3} 


= Circulatio 


At All-Tim 
High! 


For the period ending December 30, 1950, ESQUIRE’s 
total net paid circulation advanced to 795,847 A. B.C. 
—the highest six-months average in ESQUIRE’s history! 
And during the same six-months span, ESQUIRE’s 
newsstand sales increased 7.5% over the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


These continuing circulation gains are further evi- 
dence of ESQUIRE’s editorial vitality—a rich concen- 
tration of facts, fiction, features and illustrations that 
puts America’s upper-income families in a buying 
mood, month after month. 
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and asked Savidge to handle them. 
It did, at a straight 6% rate. 

The first medium used was class- 
ified advertising. As a result, the 
number of financing customers 
was increased to 25 a month. Dis- 
play advertising came next, and 
customers increased to 75 to 80 a 
month. Up to this point, he said, 
the company’s advertising had 
been hit or miss. Consequently, an 
advertising department was or- 


penditures were being budgeted in 
six media, the amount being de- 
termined each month by the vol- 
ume of loans handled the previous 
month. 


@ Then the dealer hit on the es- 
sential ingredient, the merchandis- 
ing or selling idea. “We did not 
say ‘loans, 6%,’" Mr. Savidge 
noted. “We said: ‘The lowest cost 
auto loan in Seattle, 6%.’” Since 
then, other dealers have offered 
the same terms. Mr. Savidge said 
that last year the company han- 
dled 6,100 loans for a total of 
$3,500,000, “a nice by-product for 
an automobile store.” 

Turning to a second promotion, 
Mr. Savidge commented, “No sales 
campaign is worth a damn if you 
do not have a merchandising idea.” 

A year ago last fall, he recalled, 
car sales were slow, “and we be- 
gan to accumulate a few cars, 150 
or so.” The company planned a 


| sales campaign and budgeted $4,- 


600 in six media. The first day the 
drive sold 78 cars. In two weeks it 
sold 496, worth more than $1,000,- 
000. At that point, the company 
bundled all the orders in a suit- 
case and sent two men to Detroit 
to beg and plead for 350 additional 
Plymouths. It got them. 


@ The sales idea that brought in 
the orders was expressed in two 
words: “$199 down,” at a time 
when other dealers were asking 
$600 down. “We were selling 
terms,” Mr. Savidge said. 

(In the luncheon talk, Mr. Sa- 
vidge did not have time to give 
additional background on _ that 
campaign. Of nearly 500 cars sold, 
AA learned later, repossessions 
were less than normal. The com- 
pany set up rigid qualifications 
necessary for those putting up only 
$199. Many who bought made sub- 
stantially larger down payments, 
but the promotion brought them 
into the showrooms in the first 
place.) 

Most business men, the dealer 
said, “are not too enthusiastic 
about advertising, because they 
don’t understand it... You adver- 
tising people have two jobs—a 
selling job and an advertising 
job.” 

But advertising is essential, he 
continued, and it is essential, too, 
that the advertiser “not jump too 
late,” not wait until he needs ad- 
vertising so badly that it is too 
late to do a good job. In 1928, when 
he was president of the dealer as- 
sociation here, the city had 42 
automobile dealers. Of those, only 
two remain in business. And both 
of them, he added, are “heavy ad- 
vertisers.” 

The Savidge account is handled 
by Alfred L. Goldblatt Advertising 
here. 


Will Air Baseball Games 

Glasgow Brewing Co., Norfolk, 
Va., has signed with WCAV, Nor- 
folk, and Liberty Broadcasting 
System to broadcast “The Game of 
the Day,” the Liberty play-by-play 
reporting of the top games of both 
major leagues throughout the 1951 
baseball season. 


Adds Boys’ Wear Account 

W. Schwartz & Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of Chips and Twigs 
boys’ wear, has appointed Harry 
Feigenbaum Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, to handle its account. 


Canadian Trade Fair Set 
The 1951 Canadian International 


Trade Fair has been scheduled for 
| May 28-June 8 in Toronto. 
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Again in 1950 


Ranking Advertising Lineage 
fon - Farm Paper Jan.-Dec.-1950 

Ist Country Gentleman 800,083 

2nd | Weekly Star | 718,791 
3rd Wallace's Farmer 680,486 
4th Progressive Farmer 679,901 
5th Nebraska Farmer 619,007 
6th The Farmer 576,294 © 
7th Prairie Farmer 550,834 Uy n £ h e 


e 
Comparison includes all farm papers—farm magazines, N a f I O if} 
monthlies, semi-monthlies, bi-weeklies and weeklies. 


Source: Advertising Age, January 21, 1951, 
annual comparison of farm paper advertising lineage. 


among all farm papers 


How does The Weekly Star get this way? 


First - A tong record of profitable performance for manufacturers and their 
declers. Simply stated, The Weekly Star moves more manufacturers’ goods 
off dealers’ shelves at the most economical farm paper rate in America. 


Second - County Agents in Missouri and Kansas overwhelmingly voted The 
Weekly Star best from the standpoint of useful information given and 
influence it has on farmers. 


Che Weekly Ransas City Star. 


Largest Farm Weekly in America 
Over 450,000 Paid-in-Advance Circulation 


Kansas City 172 Grand Chicago 2 5. State st. New York '5£. 4th st. 


LExington 2-4568 
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| American Brewery 
Sponsors 12 Games 


Pe aie fe. 
RS SE ; | of Senators onTV 


1,000,000 ELKS—fertile 


field for institutional copy 


ee Battrmore, April 18—Station 
454 | WAAM will televise 12 games of 
| the Washington Senators this sea- 
‘= |son from Griffith Stadium in 


-“, | Washington. Day and night games 
will be included in the schedule, 
which will be sponsored by the 


- 


. earn wis American Brewery. 
" ? ’ . r ‘ ARIAS gap) a] | The series will start April 26 with 
ap Git Mea Vir) 2 ee Sept esol “> (a night game. Coverage was ar- 
" . - ot ; ’ toe. |ranged after clearance with the 


One of the most selective male mass markets you can 
add to your schedule is delivered by The Elks Magazine. 


| Baltimore Orioles of the Interna- 
tional League. There will be no 


This influential audience consists of over 1,000,000 ma- “field. 


ture men, leaders in 1580 communities, heads of families 
with incomes twice the national average. Not only are 
: Elks exceptionally prominent in all branches of local, 
i state and national governments, but 51.9% are business 
owners. Could you find a more fertile field for the plant- 
ing of institutional as well as product-selling copy? 


| MAGAZINE 


oe ee tre 


New York - Chicago - Los Angeles + Detroit - Seattle 


The brewery will use a heavy 
newspaper schedule to supple- 
ment the television expenditure, 
handled through Elmer D. Free 
Advertising Agency. Wallet cards 
announcing the telecasts will be 
distributed in bars and taverns. 


Marlboro Shirt to Fellman 
Marlboro Shirt Co., 


Associates, Philadelphia, to han- 
dle its advertising. 


Appoints Christopher 

William E. Christopher, formerly 
production manager of LeVally 
Inc., Chicago, has been appointed 


director of service-production of | 


MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Joins ‘Hartford Courant’ 


Loretta H. Devine, formerly on | 


the staff of the Bureau of Mental 


-] 


joined the advertising copywriting 
staff of the Hartford Courant. 
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WHY ADMEN GET ULCERS... 


en 


FTER PINCHING PENNIES 
TILL YER FINGERS BLEED~ 
VEAH, PRINTLEY THIS 1S Weer a ony 


AN AJAX WIDJIT JOB SUARPEN al ne 
YER PENCIL-WE GOTTA GET COSTS} twink AJAX 


Wy 


BE REGULAR CUSTOMEKS~ 
MAKE SURE IT'S AN A-I 
JOB ~~ 


Briarged reprints evailadie upon request 


en? 


DOWN — WHAT IF Ya Bo LOSE Bf was an onpr} | YOU CANT = 
BUCK 'ER TWO GIVE 'EMA % N 
BREAK AND MAV@E THEY'LL bade y — § 


LOOKIT THIS BILL~ 
EXPECT US TO PAY A 
PRICE LIKE THIS VERSQ A, 
OFF YER ROCKER + BETTER* 

ADJUST THIS BUT QUICK, 7 


For the farm equipment field — your BASIC buy is IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR . . . 


Leading total net paid circulation * Greatest total subscriptions to dealers, 
jobbers and manufacturers * Highest Subscription Price * Top voluntary 
subscription renewal rate * Consistent leader in advertising volume. 


yeu PN tena a yor AT Mttecntating sos 


= THANKS YOU GET ANDA DIME 
OULD BUY YOU A BEER IN MOST PLACE 


ETC, ETC, + y 
Vy 


mac 
THERE WASN'T 


ENOUGH PRINTING 
ON THIS JOB TA 


FILL A POSTAGE 
STAMP/. PLAIN 
a 


IMPLEMENT 
& TRACTOR 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


| televised Senators games when the 
Orioles are playing on their home | 


Baltimore, 
manufacturer of men’s shirts and} 
sportswear for men and boys, has} 
appointed Leonard F. Fellman &| 


Hygiene, State of Connecticut, has | 


Civic duties seem to come along with ranching. Wes Nunn, ad 
manager of Standard Oil (Indiana), has a 1,000-acre ranch near 
Heavener, Okla., his old home state. So rancher-adman Nunn has 
been induced to deliver the commencement address at Heavener 
High School. . . 

Burton Browne, the versatile Chicago agency head, has acquired 
a rowing machine—and it’s only natural he should. Some years ago 
he was stroke on the crew of Michigan State YMCA College. .. 

Merrill C. (Babe) Meigs, 
Hearst Corp. v. p. in Chi- 
cago, contributed an arti- 
cle to The American 
Weekly a few years ago 
in which he declared that 
the late Walter Eckersall, 
who played with Babe on 
some famous University 
of Chicago elevens, was 
the world’s greatest foot- 
ball player. His appraisal 
has now been shared by 
the leading sports writers 
of the country, who have 
named Eckersall quarter- 
back on the all-time All- 
American football team. . . 

Alex M. Lewyt, presi- 
dent of the Lewyt Corpor- 
ation, was awarded the 
Louisville Advertising 
Club’s Distinguished 
Leadership Award a 
couple of weeks ago. .. 

George Dusenbury got 
a laugh at his ABP clinic 
in Chicago, when he told 
the crowd about his spotty 
direction of the New York 
clinic. It seems George 


HONEYMOONERS—Mr. & Mrs. Monroe G. Gor- : 

don seem to be enjoying themselves on their discovered, the night be- 

Miami honeymoon. Monroe is a copywriter at fore the meeting, that 

John Mather Lupton Co., New York. chicken pox had invaded 

his home and, sure 

enough, on the morning of meeting-day, George, too, was broken 

out. So, on advice of medical counsel, he, in one end of the room, 
conducted the meeting for the crowd seated far, far away... 

James W. Young, senior consultant at J. Walter Thompson Co., 
New York, has been named a consultant on communications for 
the Ford Foundation .. . Mr. and Mrs. William N. Modglin, president 
and vice-president, respectively, of Modglin Co., Los Angeles (Per- 
ma-Broom and other plastic products), are off to Europe on their 
fourth annual business tour. . . 

Back from a three-week yacation in Florida and South Carolina 
are Paul C. Fulton, manager of the Chicago Tribune’s retail ad de- 
partment, and Mrs. Fulton ... Allis-Chalmers’ president, W. A. Rob- 
erts, has been made chairman of the Milwaukee committee for 
Armed Forces Week, May 14-19... 


IN THE FAMILY—Two-year-old Linda Colrera, the youngest participant in the Cun- 

ningham & Walsh employe art show, receives her award from J. P Cunningham, 

assisted by E. F. Molyneux (right), agency art director. Linda is the doughter of 
Charles Colrera, C&W artist. 


Otto Kleppner, president of Kleppner Co., New York agency, 
received the Madden Memorial Award at the annual dinner of the 
Alumni Assn. of New York University’s School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance. The award is bestowed annually to alumni for 
outstanding achievement in business, industry or professional life. . . 

Irving Salomon, who retired in 1942 and knows whereof he speaks, 
is the author of “Retire and Be Happy,” published last week by 
Greenberg, New York. Although he is still chairman of the board of 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co., Chicago, Mr. Salomon spends most of his 
time on his California ranch. . . 

Hugh B. Terry, v.p. and general manager of Station KLZ, has 
been elected president of the Denver Gyro Club. ..Chairman of 
Cleveland’s 1951 Traffic Courtesy campaign is Samuel L. Abrams, 
president of Ohio Advertising Agency. . 

Container Corp. President Walter Paepcke is replacing Chester 
Bowles on the boards of Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc. and of its 
affiliate, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. The former ad partner of 
Sen. Benton resigned from the boards because of “increasing in- 
terests in other activities.” 


— = oe 
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"Ce wen 


That’s right—even with the advent of a million-odd TV sets 


cet along the West Coast—more people in more homes now listen 
\ to RADIO! To sell this mass audience at lowest cost, 


your best bet is NBC Pacific Coast Network! 


Ww | n re \ You can’t avoid getting around this fundamental truth: the 
no x more people who are exposed to your sales story—the more 
| you'll sell! * No wonder smart merchandisers are con- 

\ 


eB) n evel tinuing to use radio to sell their goods. Solid sales results 
th ‘ 
\ 


prove time and again there’s no faster...more economi- 
cal...or more effective sales medium. * And today the 

Pacific Coast states: Washington, Oregon and 

California are getting the attention they deserve. 
Population here is up 48.7% over 1940 and radio homes 
have increased 53.8%. Buying power is up 238%. « If you have 
goods or services with mass appeal to this booming market, the 
largest audience you can buy is delivered by 

NBC Pacific Coast Network. You can reach up to 83.5% 
of all radio families on each single broadcast! « A few choice times 
can now be purchased on NBC Pacific Coast Network. For complete details of 
these effective, low-cost opportunities, consult your nearest NBC Sales Office today. 


WESTERN NETWORK-NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


HOLLYWOOD * SAN FRANCISCO * CHICAGO * NEW YORK 
A Division of Radio Corporation of America 
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Kynett Airs Views on Media Selection 


PuHcapeLpuia, April 17—Adver- 
tisers are prone to ignore the im- 
portance of sound media selection 
and to base their choice of an ad- 
vertising agency too exclusively 
on copy and art, H. H. Kynett, 
president of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, and senior partner of 
Aitkin-Kynett Co. here, told the 
Philadelphia chapter of the Amer- 


Money in Dixie 


THE SOUTH IS GOING MODERN 
with a bang! The wise boys are push- 
ing blue c rips into this market, and 
cashing in. SOUTHERN FARMER 
reaches the ‘‘cream of the crop”’ in 
the Southland at a lower cost-per- 
thousand than any other farm publi- 
cation. Get the facts and figures today. 
They're exciting if you're looking for 
ad-action. Send your letterhead. 


SOUTHERN FARMER 


737 WN. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, lil. 


ican Assn. of Newspaper Represen- 
tatives at a luncheon in the Hotel 
Sheraton. 

In order to help advertisers and 
agencies in this field, the American 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies is 
sponsoring a series of media clinics 
this year to help fill the long 
standing need for informing space 
buyers and agency media men 
about better use of tools available 
for the evaluation of media, he 
said. 

“The purpose of the clinics,” 
he explained, “is, first, to instill a 
better understanding of the value 
of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
data in selling and selecting ad- 
vertising space, and second, to 
arouse greater appreciation on the 
part of advertisers and agencies 
of the part media selection plays 
in the scheme of advertising.” 


s “Media selection,” Mr. Kynett 
said, “is the most fundamental ele- 
ment in the proper expenditure of 
advertising money. While there has 


been a commendable effort to de- 
velop interest in and knowledge 
of basic media factors over the 
years, fundamentally useful facts 
still represent only a small per- 
centage of the data disseminated 
by publishers.” 

Mr. Kynett pointed out that the 
good space buyer must make his 
decisions on the basis of real facts. 
He also must have both the knowl- 
edge and judgment to discrimi- 
nate between the circus type of 
“pitch” and the presentation which 
is sincere and factual. 

Mr. Kynett also reviewed the 
work of the ABC. He pointed out 
that the greatest weakness in the 
newspapers’ attitude towards ABC 
reports has been that they are used 
chiefly as a tool for the circula- 
tion department. Actually, he 
added, these reports can achieve 
their greatest value for the pub- 
lisher when they are used con- 
structively by the advertising de- 
partment. 

“I would like to see a provision 
for membership of newspaper rep- 
resentatives in the ABC,” he said. 


|“It seems highly desirable that 
| representatives should have an 
| associate membership so that they 
might participate in the work of 
the bureau and get ABC informa- 
tion directly.” 


Northam Warren Signs Day 

Northam Warren Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn., will sponsor the first 
15 minutes of the 1-1:30 p.m. 
EDT, “Laraine Day Show” over 
ABC-TV, starting May 5. The 52- 
week contract was placed by J. M. 
Mathes Inc. on 29 ABC stations for 
the program of interviews and 
commentary. Miss Day will start a 
second ABC-TV program May 17, 
7:15-7:30 p.m., EDT. There is no 
sponsor as yet for this interview 
session. 


Food Group Opens Campaign 

The Delicatessen Owners’ Assn. 
of Western New York, consisting 
of 800 delicatessen stores, has 
‘launched an advertising campaign 
under the name of “Hop-in Shops.” 
Newspapers, radio, television and 
point of sale are being used. Ellis 
Advertising Co., Buffalo office, is 
handling the campaign. 


en 
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unduly modest 


in our denial 


but we have 


for it— 


some people think us 


that we cover the great 
and growing Detroit market — 


| a good business reason 


we want the advertiser 

to make money here so he 
can spend more than the cost 
of a one-time failure — 

sO we advise using 

The Detroit Times 

and another paper. 


You're missing something 
if you miss The Detroit Times 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Advertising Age, April 23, 1951 


Leigh, WCBS Plan 
Promotions Using 
Each Other’s Medium 


New York, April 17—This story 
fits into the interesting coincidence 
department and might be sub- 
titled, “the two releases that came 
the same day.” 

First was the story from Station 
WCBS, New York, announcing the 
leasing of a Broadway spectacular 
from Douglas Leigh Inc. to plug 
the station’s radio and video per- 
sonalities. 

Crossing paths with this was an 
announcement by Douglas Leigh, 
president of Leigh Foods, that the 
company will spend $200,000 this 
year over WCBS and WCBS-TV 
to advertise Flamingo frozen 
orange juice and other products. 

First personalities to be fea- 
tured by WCBS on the illuminated 
sign will be Margaret Arlen, Jack 
Sterling, Bill Leonard, Tommy 
Riggs and Betty Lou, Phil Cook 
and Stan Shaw. 


@ Program plugs will be topped 
off with the slogans: “WCBS-TV, 
Channel 2 for the best in televi- 
sion”; “New York listens most to 
WCBS” and “The Stars’ Address 
a” 

Mr. Leigh is better known for his 
Broadway spectaculars than for 
his orange juice, which was intro- 
duced last summer in New York 
and is now distributed in most 
states east of the Mississippi. Leigh 
Foods has since added Flamingo 
lemonade mix, grape juice and 
frozen coffee to its list of prod- 
ucts. 

Flamingo will air one-minute 
animated cartoon announcements 
over WCBS-TV and _ calypso 
jingles on the AM station. To sup- 
plement this, Mr. Leigh said, the 
company will continue’ using 
Broadway spectaculars, high-spot 
bulletins and, if possible, illumin- 
ated blimps featuring animated 
220° flamingos. 


Lucas Appoints Seberhagen 
John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia 
paint manufacturer, has appointed 
Seberhagen Inc., Philadelphia, as 
its agency. A national newspaper 
drive, running through June, has 
been launched, using the themes 


“Century Tested” and “The Thrif-. 


ty Buy.” Dealers will receive full- 
color window posters, booklet size 
color cards and color chips on the 
complete Lucas line of interior and 
exterior paints. 


Issues Anniversary Catalog 

Spiegel, Chicago, is now dis- 
tributing a 132-page amniversary 
sale catalog. The book contains 2 
pages of “dollar specials,” which 
include a kitchen curtain set, plas- 
tic drapes, a set of three towels, a 
rayon taffeta pillow, etc. Among 
the items which are lower in price 
than in previous editions are: girls’ 
sportswear, 20%; fishing equip- 
ment, 6.5%, and furniture cover 
and bedspread prices, 11%. 


Pabst to Make Spot Remover 

Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 
has announced that its Peoria, IIL., 
plant will manufacture a new 
Pabst product, Exzyme, which re- 
moves spots through enzymic ac- 
tion. Present plans call for dis- 
tribution of the digestant through 
regular jobber channels to com- 
mercial users. 


Armour Package Wins Award 

Armour & Co.’s recently intro- 
duced “Meal in a Hurry” line of 
fresh frosted meats has won first 
award in the food classification of 
the 1951 carton competition spon- 
sored by the Folding Paper Box 
Assn. of America. 


3 Stations Name Keller 
Robert S. Keller Inc., New York, 
has been appointed sales promo- 
tion representative for three ad- 
ditional stations—WJER, Dover, 


| Ohio; WDNE, Elkins, W. Va., and 
| WAJR, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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-oets to the 


heart of America 


Wednesday is a big day all across the country. 
Take Sacramento, for example. It was a big 
day out there on April 18 because people were 
reading the story of their city in The Saturday 
Evening Post. (Note: it was the 100th “Cities of 
America” article in the Post since this famous 
series started in 1945.) 


It was also a big day in every other city, town 
and village, for the same reason. Not because 
of any special story or article but simply be- 
cause it was Post Day. And Post Day is an 
important local event, everywhere. 


When the Post comes out, things begin to 
happen. For one thing, there is a demand for 


Vie Saturday Evening 


POST) 


Awl 2A. be: ve Hae: 


Post-advertised merchandise that is so predict- 
able that smart merchants prepare for it with 
cil the many tools of modern merchandising. 


What's more, the impact of this week's Post 
will not end tonight or tomorrow. It will continue 
to be felt because people spend more time with 
The Saturday Evening Post and return to it 
more often than they do to other leading 
weekly magazines. 

Because of this impact, more advertisers put 
more advertising in the Post than in any other 
magazine. They know that The Saturday Evening 
Post gets to the heart of America, emotionally, 
geographically and e economically. 


A comprehensive survey of weekly 
magazine reading reveals that: 


1, Readers spend more time with the Post 
2. Readers return more often to the Post 
3. Readers believe the Post is more reliable 


4. Readers have more confidence in products 
advertised in the Post 


5. Readers pay more attention to advertising 
in the Post 
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Agency League May Form Clearing House 
to Gather Information on Client Credit 


New York, April 17—The new- 
ly formed League of Advertising 
Agencies here (AA, March 5) may 
have found a way to cut down the 
number of non-paying clients on 
agency books. 

In a proposal submitted at a re- 
cent league meeting, Ralph Van 
juren, agency consultant, and Syl- 
vester J. Brenner, credit manager 
of the New York Times, suggested 
that the league set up a clearing 
house for the exchange of credit 
information and to facilitate col- 
lections 

Mr. Van Buren, formerly treas- 
urer of Ruthrauff & Ryan, also 
proposed that smaller agencies 
learn something of a new client’s 
financial status by subscribing to 
Dun & Bradstreet reports and 
other services. 


@ Smaller agencies, he _ said, 
“should endeavor to find out if} 
the new client owes his former | 
agency any money. They should} 
try to have an understanding im- | 
mediately with the new client 
about payment plans. They should | 
not allow the media discounts un- | 
less the client pays in time to | 
such discounts. They should in- 
struct their account men to be 
strict in regard to payments and | 
not give a new client any idea} 
#that the agency is willing to wait | 
Mor its money. They should be sure | 


y been okayed; and they should 
walso have an understanding re- 

arding the purchasing of promo- 
pion material.” 

Mr. Brenner outlined a five- 
oint credit program for smaller 
gencies, as follows: 

1. Establishment of a central re- 
wrting office for all past-due ac- 
ounts. 

2. Use of the credit files of local 
ivertising media. 

» 3. Refusal to accept, on a credit 
asis, copy of an advertiser who 
ved money to another agency. 

4. Refusal by smaller agencies to 

ndle accounts of large advertis- 

s who are not on a completely 

und financial footing. 

' 5. Refusal to extend credit on 
@onditions unwarranted by the 
_* own financial status. 

| Mr. Van Buren cautioned agen- 
de against holding up their own 
to 


yments media pending the 


payments by clients who are slow. 
“I know of cases where agencies 
have collected on time from some 
clients and have paid the discounts 
but have held up payments to me- 
dia and lost the discounts. This is 
not only somewhat unethical but 
it is bad business because it is so 
costly. 

“Assuming the longest period in 


| which an agency could hold up 
media to be 45 days (and it could 
not do this consistently) and in this 
period of time it loses 2%, it 
would lose nine times that over a 
year’s period, or 18%. Now, assum- 
ing that the agency could hold up 
media only 30 days, it would be 
paying 24% interest.” 

Mr. Van Buren failed to see any 
advantage for an agency in carry- 
ing insurance to cover losses on 
bad accounts. 

“In the first 


place,” he ex- 


plained, “the agency becomes a co- 
insurer with the insurance com- 
pany and must assume a certain 
normal risk; then the amount of 
loss applicable to each account is 
based on Dun & Bradstreet’'s rat- 
ings, so that the coverage which 
the agency actually has may prove 
to be of little value. 

“The agency with which I was 
connected for many years had such 
coverage for just one year. We be- 
came insured and paid a premium 
of $2,700. In that year we had a 
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$30,000 loss and recovered only 
|about $2,800. Had we read our 
| policy carefully we would have ob- 
served that the insurance is only 
as good as an advertiser's credit 
rating. And, if the rating is no 
good for the insurance company, it 
is no good for the agency.” 


s Pointing out that the agency is 
usually in a position to know the 
advertiser's financial situation and 
that the agency’s own vigilance 
should be its best insurance, Mr. 


the man 
the Admirals 


Arnold Newman Photo 


Every Small Homes Guide Reader 
is seriously planning or actually 
building his New Home. He must 
buy your products or your competi- 
tor's product. 


Your advertising message in Small 
Homes Guide is a rifle shot, not a 
scatter shot, aimed at a concen- 
trated market of known buyers — 
every reader is your prospect. Your 
selling message can't miss in SMALL 
HOMES GUIDE. 


The First Publication in the New 
Home Market. 


ED 
ag 


and the Generals 
salute , 


Someone once said of Hanson W. Baldwin, 


“He knows more 


about what the General Staff is 


thinking than anyone on the Staff.” This was 


another way of putting what one of the editors of 


a rival newspaper wrote, that Baldwin is the best 


military analyst 


in the country. 


Graduate of Annapolis, ’24, member of The New 
York Times staff since 1929, Baldwin has been 
reporting and explaining military matters to Times 


readers since 1937. That year, sensing war, he 


spent four months in Europe learning all he could 


about the military establishments there. Definitely 
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Van Buren said a loss could 
usually be traced to neglect. 

“I know of an instance to il- 
lustrate this point,” he said. “The 
agency was handling a cosmetic 
account which was spending in the 
neighborhood of $750,000 a year 
and the agency became suspicious 
of the people running the com- 
pany. 

“The agency, therefore, resigned 
the account as of the end of the 
year, when the amount due from 
the client was nominal, probably 


less than $10,000 and just for cur- 
rent items. The client asked the 
agency to continue for another 
month or so—and in that period 
ran up advertising to such an ex- 
tent where, after paying a little, it 
owed the agency over $75,000. 
“The agency then knew that the 
advertiser was on the road to 
bankruptcy and that that was the 
reason for the splurge in that short 
length of time. The agency re- 
signed the account and immediate- 
ly filed suit for payment of the 


indebtedness. The advertiser, on 
the other hand, in order to stall for 
time to ward off bankruptcy, filed 
a counter suit against the agency 
for $350,000, claiming that the 
agency's account executive had 
run advertising detrimental to the 
company without the advertiser's 
approval. 


s “Of course, this was purely a 
strike suit, without any founda- 
tion, but it had the effect of fore- 
stalling collection of the debt un- 


til the company went into bank- 
ruptcy. The agency collected 
eventually, along with other 
creditors, around 20¢ on the dollar 
This situation was the result of 
lack of vigilance on the part of the 
agency.” 

Mr. Van Buren said that when 
an agency suffers a loss in bad 
debts, “it requires more than 50 
times that sum in billing in order 
to recoup such a loss. 

“Some of us have the feeling 
that all we need is additional com- 


not a “desk” reporter, Baldwin is ever on the 
yo, shivering through maneuvers in Alaska one week 
at 40 below, sweating through them the next week 


somewhere in the Tropics. 


In 1943, Baldwin's reporting from our battle areas 
in the Pacific won him the much coveted Pulitzer 
Prize, highest honor in American journalism. He 
went from there to Europe, to be with our forces 

on D-Day. His stories from Korea were probably the 
first to explain the new Russian weapons used there. 


Outstanding, enterprising reporters and editors 
like Hanson Baldwin, pooling their talents each day, 


believe it and believe in it. 


One of a series about the people who make The New York Times “America’s most distinguished newspaper” 


help make The New York Times the interesting, 
authoritative, unusual newspaper it is. Readers look 
to it for the facts they need, rely on it, trust it, 


*® Advertisers know that when readers get more 
out of a medium, they get more out of it, too. 
That’s why The New York Times has been New 
York’s advertising leader for 32 consecutive 
years. May we tell you more about The Times? 


Che New York Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT 


a 


missions to match the loss. The 
average net profit of all agencies 
is less than 1.5% of billing; and 
the average for the smaller agen- 
cies does not exceed 2% of bill- 
ing. Consequently, in order to 
make up a loss of, say, $1,000, the 
small agency would have to get at 
least $50,000 of additional bill- 
ing, and the larger agency much 
more than that amount.” 


Appoints ]. Hayden Twiss 

The House of J. Hayden Twiss, 
New York, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising of Naftone 
Inc., distributor of napthenates and 
other petroleum derivatives. Busi- 
ness papers will be used. 


Campbell-Ewald Boosts Carey 

R. G. Carey, head of the mar- 
keting section of the research de- 
partment at Campbell-Ewald Co., 
Detroit, has been promoted to 
manager of the radio and televi- 
sion department. 


Hes no rose - 
but he saves ducks 


By PETE McGILLEN 
Outdoors Editor 
The Toronto Telegram 


Se you hate skunks? —But you don! 
pulverize them with your cor becouse 
the victim would leave a nousecting 
trade-mark. Maybe you're a drive 
who litters the highways with maime@ 
and dying animals, skunks included 
if thet is so, you should hove ever 
duck hunter against you. You o@ 
partly responsible for the drop in th 
wildfow! population. 

tt is true that the bleck and wh 
polecat is a chicken killer, an eg 
stealer and an evil-smelling noctur 
prowler. But he's also ao powerful « 
servation factor. He likes eggs, 
cially turtle’s eggs. In June the big 
snapping turties find their way te 
sandy hills and grovel shores, dig o 
hole, lay their eggs, and <over them 
up, to be hatched by the heat of the 
sun. The tiny turtles pop ovt of the 
sand and head wnerringly for the 
nearest water Skunks find the newly- 
laid eggs, dig them out and devour 
every one. Theat makes Mr. Skunk No. 
1 controller of the savage snapping 
turtles, which ily kill th d 
of young ducks ond other wild fowl. 
Se next time you spot the tell-tale 
black and white back of the skunk 
ambling along the highwey, swing 
wide and miss the fragrant turtie-killer. 
If you see Madam Skunk with her four 
little stinkers in ao row, their question- 
mork tails at full mast, stop your cor 
and tip your hat, or at least bow. She 
hes brought four more smart turtie- 
killers into the world. Remember skunks 
rate orchids, not brickbats! 


Pete McGillen is always glad to heor 
from admen planning o hunting or 
fishing trip. Drop him a line and he'll 
tell you all about the grand ploces up 
here, places where you'll have the time 
of your life! Maybe he can even go 
slong with you. Write Pete McGillen, 
The Telegram, Torente |}, Canade. 

lively Pete McGilien, The Telegrams 
Great Outdoors Editor, is ONE MORE 
REASON WHY The Telegram is the 
No. 1 reading hobit of hundreds of 
thousands of Ontario sports enthusiasts. 


THe Tetecram 


TORONTO 1, CANADA 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVES 


| The John E. Lutz Co. OMore & Ormsbee 
| 435 8. Michigan Ave. 420 Lexington Ave. 
New York, WY. 


Chicago, I. 
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Lever Appoints Bensler 


E. Joseph Bensler, formerly sales 
administration manager, has been 
named marketing service manager 
of the Pepsodent division of Lever 
Bros. Co., New York. Mr. Bensler 
will be responsible for coordi- 
nating sales records, forecasts, 
budgets, actual expenditures and 
production schedules. 


Justin Appoints Kimball 

Justin Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has appointed Abbott Kimball Co., 
Los Angeles, to handle advertising, 
sales promotion and merchandising 
of Bay's English muffins for the 
11 western states. Justin holds 
Bay’s franchise in the West. 


—Ba PHOTOGRAPHS ? Ee 


Over 20 million negatives in photo files of 
hundreds of gov't agencies and other Wash- 
ington sources available for search. Uni- 
versal subject range. Al! useful editorially; 
odvertising often requires selection avoiding 
identifiable persons. Explain needs fully 
We will search and send 8 x 10 glossies on 
5 day approval. Search fees due if any 
used, $15. for first picture retained; $6 
each additional; 3 picture minimum. Write, 
wire, Washington . 


ngt lal Co., ’ 
1200 Fifteenth $t.,N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Congress’ Five 
Ad Criticisms 
Told by Hardy 


Broadcasters’ Specialist 
Says Congressmen Don’t 
Understand Advertising 


Wuirte SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va., 
April 20—‘Members of Congress 
frequently reflect a shocking lack 
of understanding of the functions, 
purposes and worth of advertising 
in our economy,” Ralph W. Hardy, 
director of government relations 


Four A’s Meeting 


for the National Assn. of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters, as- 
serts in a talk prepared for de- 
livery here tomorrow to the closing 


| session of the American Assn. of 
| Advertising Agencies conference. 

Critical congressional reactions 
to advertising, he says, fall into 
five general categories: 

1. That advertising is an un- 
necessary luxury, an economic 
waste, and that it should “go by 
the boards” during any critical 
national situation. 

2. That there is something 
“phony” about advertising. Other- 
wise advertising men would not 
make such efforts to becloud the 
minds of ordinary laymen with 
endless talk of the “mysteries” of 
the art. 

3. That because of flagrant vio- 
lations of good taste and propriety 
(not at all well-identified as to 
specifics in the minds of critics) 
there has been a general break- 
down in the public’s confidence 
and acceptance of advertising. 

4. That there is something sin- 
ister and improper in institutional 
advertising. 

5. That advertising people gen- 
erally have failed to get their own 
professional images across to vital 


policy makers. 


@ The appraisal of advertising as 
a luxury or economic waste comes 
mostly from legislators with non- 
business backgrounds, Mr. Hardy 
emphasizes, but he also points out 
that “most of the drafting work on 
congressional reports and bills is 
done by professional staff people” 
who are rarely business men. A 
case in point, he says, is the recent 
report of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, with its suggestion for an ex- 
cise tax on advertising (AA, April 
9). 

Another example of the “adver- 
tising is a luxury” concept was ap- 
parent during hearings on the ex- 
cess profits tax, he says, when 
many legislators indicated their 
belief that advertising should be 
“officially frowned upon and 
locked up in penalty straitjackets” 


whenever there is an emergency. | 


es As for advertising being some- | 


thing “phony,” Mr. Hardy says, 


“I have heard some amazing stor- | 
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Four State Farm Magazines That Will Boost 
Your Farm Sales In Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Utah! 


The Pacific Northwest Farm Quad—one big easy-to-buy farm 


coverage package, has the home-state farm magazine acceptance 


and influence to boost 


your ‘51 sales in Washington, Oregon, 


Idaho and Utah—where over 42% of the forms in the eleven 
western states are located. Farm income in Quad states has topped 


a billion dollars for seven years in a row while average income 


per form is 34% greater than the U. S. form average. NOT ONLY 
ARE THESE FARM DOLLARS PLENTIFUL BUT THEY ARE BIGGER, 


Too! 


THE BILLION DOLLAR 
FARM QUAD MARKET 


NET PAID CIRCULATION OVER 


With farm income up, with farm demand for consumer goods 
and farm equipment equally high, this big four-state form market 
holds great sales potential for you. The easy woy—the effective 


farm 


id. 


way—to sell to the prosp 


of Washington, 


Oregon, Idaho and Utah, is with the Pacific Northwest Farm 
Quod. Just one order, one rate, one plate, one check will place 
your message in The Washington Farmer, The Oregon Farmer, 


The Idaho Farmer and The Utah Farmer. 


These four home-state 


farm magazines provide, in a single package, dominant coverage 
and penetration that give maximum selling force. These are the 
ones for ‘51 so be sure the Farm Quad is on your list for the 


important selling months ahead. 


If you want more fects and 


figures contact your nearest Western Associated Farm Paper 
representative of write the advertising manager of the Pacific 


Northwest Farm Quad. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


GENERAL OFFICES: Spokane, Washi 


STATE OFFICES: Seattle, Portland, Boise, Salt Loke City 


Western Associated Farm Papers, Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


190,000 EACH ISSUE 
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ies. Over and over again it is a 
tale of a simple question being 
asked of an advertising man in 
good faith by a legislator, and an 
answer coming back that appears 
to be concealing, evasive, and fre- 
quently evidencing resentment at 
the question being asked in the 
first place...I suggest that we 
not only be ready to answer such 
questions, but take the initiative in 
explaining our business to impor- 
tant public officials.” 

The fact that the memory of 
senators and congressmen runs 
long on general impressions of ad- 
vertising in poor taste is not so 
hard to understand when it is re- 
called that numerous public groups 
vigorously join in the condemna- 
tion proceedings, Mr. Hardy says. 
|“Has it ever occurred to you,” he 
asks, “that it is a rare occurrence 
for public groups to join in a cam- 
| paign of appreciation for the fine 
works of advertising in registering 
|a strong vote of confidence before 
government bodies? This is indeed 
a fertile field for future coopera- 
tive action.” 


s Institutional advertising and its 
propriety has become an increas- 
ingly common subject for discus- 
sion in Washington legislative 
halls, he says, pointing out that 
the matter of institutional or edi- 
torial advertising came up every 
few days in the hearings of the 
House select committee on lobby- 
ing activities last year, and that 
the committee’s interim report, is- 
sued last October, suggested, 
among other things, that the cost 
of such advertising should be a 
matter of public record. 

Growing out of such reports, Mr. 
Hardy says, “is an ever-increasing 
chorus of cries for regulation and 
government management of some 
forms of advertising. Some go so 
far as to advocate that the govern- 
ment itself support those important 
interests which do not have ade- 
quate resources so that they can 
contend on equal terms with bet- 
ter-financed groups.” 


|@ On his final point, Mr. Hardy 
says: “It has been repeatedly 
brought to my attention that there 
is an almost total void of contact 
on advertising matters from the 
so-called constituent level. This 
failure to hear from familiar folks 
back home on these matters consti- 
tutes a major gap in a legislative 
armor that is already badly ex- 
posed in vital areas. I have con- 
cluded that in many instances, a 
simple follow-through on public 
service projects and skilled selling 
campaigns to make sure that the 
meaning of these projects and 
campaigns is fully understood by 
policymakers would pay rich divi- 
dends. . . 

“I have a deep conviction, based 
on impressions of my work with 
our government over the past 
months, that the opportunity to 
demonstrate the unique contribu- 
| tions of advertising to our way of 
life was never greater... The ad- 
vertising profession can, if it will, 
take on the greatest client it has 
|}ever been privileged to service... 

“We have the manpower, the 
skill and the inspiration to do this 
job supremely well. If we do this, 
we will secure for our profession 
the appreciation, understanding 
|}and support so vital to our con- 
tinued growth and progress.” 


Hearst Names Mrs. Miele 

Mrs. Marjorie S. Miele, formerly 
|} with the New York Daily News, 
| has been named to the publicity 
| staff of Hearst Magazines Inc., 
| New York. She will handle news- 
| paper and television fashion pub- 
licity for Cosmopolitan, Good 
| Housekeeping, Harper’s Bazaar 
and Town & Country. 


Freiria Appoints Badillo 

F. Freiria, Sucrs., Puerto Rico 
distributor for Lipton’s Continen- 
tal soups and Freshee, has ap- 
pointed Publicidad Badillo, 
Juan, as its agency. 
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Will your sales to 


“50%!” 


If they do, you'll just be standing still. 


Conservative estimates assure us that the metalworking in- 
dustry (which doubled its volume from 1940 to 1950) is going 
to expand still further—from its current $81.5 billion 
production to $120 billion. 


Military spending is only part of the reason for this growth. 
The expansion of metalworking . . . the increase in steel capac- 
ity by another 20 million tons... were all coming anyway. 
Our economy has demanded more products made from steel 
and other metals for some time. And the added 18 million 
people we'll have in another 10 years is going to make it even 
harder to meet these consumer demands! 


*,..a lot of running to stand still.” 


All of this has an effect on sales and advertising plans. Right 
now, sales may not seem to be much ofa problem; but over a 
period of years it’s going to take “‘a lot of running just to stand 
still”. There’s a bigger job ahead in all phases of industry— 
management, production, engineering, purchasing, selling. 
Don’t let today’s conditions conceal the fact that a bigger 
advertising job is called for, too. 


metalworking increase 
50% in the next ten years? 


The companies who realize the promise of the next ten years 

. who lead their competitors in our constantly expanding 
markets .. . will have the benefit of a continuing long range 
advertising program. It will be consistent advertising which 
recognizes both immediate problems and the big job ahead. 
It will be advertising treated as a capital investment and 
geared to basic company planning. 


“...in the minds of the men who do the buying.” 


That kind of program year after year establishes a company 
firmly in its field . . . and in the minds of the men who will be 
doing the buying two, five and ten years from now. 


Penton publications have developed considerable marketing 
information which may help you in your long range planning 
If you would like to study the progress of any segment of the 
metalworking industry or to analyze data bearing on future 
sales goals, we'll be glad to hear from you. 


™E PENTON company 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Work of Industrial Designers Complements 
That of Advertising Agencies: Chapman 


Cuicaco, April 19—The indus- 

4 trial designer should be the ad- 
vertising agency's “best friend,” 
because it is his job to make prod- 

ucts better looking and more 
functional and therefore easier 

to sell. But instead, agencies ex- 

hibit: a strange 

: reluctance to co- 
operate with de- 
signers, and fre- 


quently resist 
+ their entry into a 
y client's operation, 


either actively or 
passively. 


That is’ the 
conviction of 
Dave Chapman, 


Dave Chapman 


Chicago designer 
and president of 
the Society of Industrial Designers. 

Members of his organization 
welcome the assistance of adver- 
tising agencies in working out 
problems so that functional de- 
sign features and promotional ad- 
vantages can be built into a prod- 
uct simultaneously, but it is rarely 
true that agencies recognize the 
value of such activities to the ex- 
tent of extending a welcoming 
hand to the designer, Mr. Chapman 
said 


@ Some of the reluctance of agen- 


signers may be due to indirect 
Competition in package design, he 
— a@mitted, but insisted that mis- 
‘se uAderstanding of the function of 
= : industrial designers is the princi- 
\ & pal stumbling block. 
e “It is true,” he said, “that a few 
“-@ ing@ustria! designers will take pack- 
Zz aging jobs, but in most instances 
tiey prefer to provide this type of 
A as'a collateral activity to 
their major jobs. And even in this 
Fee af®a, there does not seem to be 
. affy real conflict between design- 
By ems and advertising agencies, since 
i few agencies are equipped to han- 
di@ a thorough-going package ce- 
sign job in their own shops. They 
should have a great deal to say 
aBout the practical sales aspects 
ofa redesigned package, and | »m 
sufe most industrial designers 
w@uld welcome their criticisms 
amid suggestions on this score. 
*But in most instances, it seems 
that advertising agencies have 
sofMe sort of vague idea that an 
i industrial designer undercuts their 
» 


position with a client in some not- 


BUYING POWER IN 
WINSTON-SALEM 
LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 


1950 
CONSTRUCTION 
$13,795,890 
Since 1949 An Increase 
of 
79%, 


WINSTON SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


SUNDAY EVENING 


MORNING 
Ne aL Y v v in 


s 


Ges to work with industrial de-| 


quite-clear manner. 


® “Actually, since an industrial 
designer strives to make a product 
more attractive, and more useful 
functionally, agencies should wel- 


come their activities. Quite obvi-!| 


ously, it is easier to sell an attrac- 
tive, functionally well-designed 
product than one which ignores 


the rules of design.” j 

Yet agencies seldom suggest that 
an industrial designer be brought 
into the picture, Mr. Chapman said. 


| On the contrary, his own experi- 


ence indicates a resistance on the 
part of the agency to work with a 
designer—an attitude of mind 
which he believes can be more 
harmful to the agency than to the 
designer. 

As one instance of this sort of 
unwillingness to cooperate, he cites 
the case of a client who “was con- 


cerned about the enormous price 
the company was paying for public 
identity, and the tremendous dis- 
similarity of their assorted identi- 
fications.” The Chapman organ- 
ization was asked to redesign the 
line in many respects, and discov- 
ered that on products and in ad- 
vertising, the client’s name was be- 
ing presented in more than 66 dif- 
ferent styles. 


e “As designers,” he said, “we 
realize the difficulty of executing 
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a logo identically in steel and on 
a printed page, but we had hoped 
to reduce the use of the logotype 
to six or eight variations of a par- 
ent theme. We suggested that the 
problem be discussed with the 
agency, but we have never been 
able to get the agency to sit down 
and thrash out the problem. The 
result is that today, nearly two 
years after the client asked us to 
do something about the problem, 
it still exists, and almost every 
time the name is exhibited in pub- 


Freddie Martin’s Band of Tomorrow (| 


Dorothy Kilgallen & Dick Kollmar 


Ben Blue’s Barn Theatre 
The Doodles Weaver Show 
Vacation Wonderlands 
Country Store 

Women are Curious 
Bill Stern’s Sport Show 
Puzzle the Panel 
Cameo Theatre 
Stadium Concerts 

NBC Summer Theatre 
Plus 


30 other great shows 30 
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lic it is dressed differently.” 

The same problem of lack of co- 
operation has occurred frequéntly 
in connection with permanent dis- 
plays, show exhibits, etc., Mr. 
Chapman says. Frequently, they 
require a bit of copy, but it is al- 
most always easier for the design- 
er to write the copy than to induce 
the agency to do it, he says. 

“Just because it happens so sel- 
dom, I am sure I will never forget 
the one instance in our experience 
when an agency account executive 


cheered us on,” he reported. “He 
complained that he was expected 
to romance his client’s product, 
whose sales are almost entirely de- 
pendent upon emotional appeal, 
but the product not only lacked 
sales appeal but important use 
characteristics. He welcomed our 
entry into the picture joyously, 
and told us frankly that he will be 
tickled to death if we can provide 
him with better features, more 


convincing advertising and promo- | 


tion program. 


s “I am sure we are going to give 
that agency a more saleable prod- 
uct, and one with new impact that 
will make his job far easier than it 
has ever been in the past,” Mr. 
Chapman said, “and I don’t see 
why other agencies don't welcome 
similar treatment for products. 
How many agency copywriters 
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‘beautiful,’ ‘stunning’ and ‘attrac-) fashioning of use characteristics, 
tive’ when they apply them to their|in addition to supplying the re- 


clients’ products?” 

Except for the area of packag- 
ing, which Mr. Chapman believes 
is minor, there is a definite cleav- 
age between the lines of operation 
of an agency and a designer, he 
says. He visualizes the designer's 
function as basic, his performance 
beginning with the conception of 
a product idea and following 


beauty and more sales appeal, and art directors actually are con- through to 
upon which he can build a really vinced of such lavish adjectives asi with engineering, 


include cooperation 


IU 


Want to move mountains this summer? Mountains and mountains 


of merchandise? 


Try a ‘straw hat’ show on NBC Summer Television. Push your brand 
out into the limelight where forty million viewers can see it — then 
sit back and watch an idle summer become a summer idyll. 


To attract advertisers who have never been able to take advantage of 
network television, NBC has checked everything in sight for summer 
features that will deliver a lot for a little. More than forty shows are 


available on a ‘first come. first served" basis. 


Straw hat shows pay off—but big 


Because television's circulation keeps going up and up right through the 
summer months, warm-weather advertisers on NBC-TV reap a rich harvest. 
Last summer, they actually demonstrated their wares in seven TV homes 
for every six they had covered in the spring quarter just preceding! 


Average Nielsen from July to September — 24.5 


This summer looks even better 


Fourteen million TV sets in use (double last summer's total) . . . viewing 
per home just about as high as it is right now (almost 5 hours per day) ... 
and television the favorite summer pastime of 40,000,000 regular 


NBC viewers! 


Forty top summer shows available* 


Variety like “Ben Blue’s Barn Theatre” and “The Doodles Weaver Show,” 

“Freddie Martin's Band of Tomorrow” and “Midwest Hayride” . . . drama 

of tested high caliber like “Cameo Theatre” and “NBC Summer Theatre” 
. sports shows, quiz shows, little shows, big shows — every one of 

them ready for disposal at a budget price. And the important NBC summer 


incentive plan will bring your costs down even further! 


All this adds up to millions of new customers for your product. Pick your 
NBC ‘straw hat’ show today — start TV coverage of two thirds of the U. S. 
market by the Fourth of July! 


NBG Summer Television 


POP. 40,000,000 


* subject to prior sale 


| finements about which the agency 
builds its campaign. Then the 
agency takes over on the job of 
creating demand and preference. 
“I feel that the most effective 
promotion programs would result 
from an over-all study of the visual 
aspects of the client's business by 
both agency and designer,” he 
says. “Since both advertising and 
design are policy level problems, 
the two are inextricably linked, 
ard both constructive voices 
should be heard when planning all 
phases for the future of all lines.” 


@ Industrial design came into its 
own as a result of the bitter com- 
petition of the depression days, Mr 
Chapman says. The buying pub- 
lic demanded handsomer, better 
working, longer lasting commodi- 
ties which were easier to handle 
and maintain, and the designer 
emerged as the man best able to 
synthesize form and function. 

The Society of Industrial De- 
signers is composed of 101 in- 
dividuals and firms throughout the 
nation who are estimated to have 
a hand in the appearance and de- 
sign of goods worth some $50 bil- 
lion annually at retail, ranging 
from heavy machinery to toys 

Membership is based upon strin- 
gent requirements of performance 
and practice. For one thing, a 
potential member must have dem- 
onstrated his ability to devel 
successful products turned out 
diverse manufacturing process 
For another, he must adhere to 
code of ethics which prevents hi 
among other things, from servi 
competitive accounts simulta 
ously. 


To Guenther, Brown & Berne 
Guenther, Brown & Berne, Ci 

| cinnati, has been appointed to ha 
die the advertising of High Roc 
Sun Spot Beverage Co., Cincinna 


ond we're quoting hun 
dreds of advertisers when we 
soy “The Quad-City Market 
(Davenport, lowo, Rock Is. 
land, Moline and East Moline, 
ilinois) is your best point of 
sale for big profits.” 1950 
Sales Management Survey af 
Buying Power figures reveal 
total effective buying income 
of $418,578,000—ond re- 
member, Davenport alone has 
an overage effective buying 
income per family of $6,213)! 
PUNCTUATE YOUR SALES 
In This 
RICH QUAD-CITY MARKET 
By Using The 
DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 


The Only Newspopers with 
Home-Delivered Circulation 
on both the lowa and Illinois 
sides of the important Quod 
City market. 
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Missouri University’s Journalism Week 
Will Feature Talks on Advertising, Video 


Cotumsia, Mo., April 17—Ad- 
vertising and television will dom- 
inate the Wednesday, May 2, dis- 
cussions to be held during the 42nd 
annual Journalism Week at the 
University of Missouri, April 30- 
May 5. 

Speakers at the Wednesday ses- 
sions include Fairfax M. Cone, 
chairman of Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing and of the American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies; Marjorie M. 
Reich, advertising manager of Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, and Fiske 
Lockridge, of the Katz Agency, 
Chicago, who will speak on “The 


ART DIRECTORS: READ 


Art Director & Studio News, first and only U.S. 
art direction magazine now being read regularly 
throughout the country for its reporting of ad-art 
direction, editorial art, photography, typography, 
etc. 24th issue just ovt. Subscribe Now! 12 
issues, $1.50 annually 


ART DIRECTOR & STUDIO NEWS 
39 E. 5! St., New York 22, N.Y 


National Newspaper Advertising 
Representative.” 

James M. Cottingham Jr., adver- 
tising manager, Stanley Home 
Products Inc., Westfield, Mass., 
will discuss “Advertising in These 
Changing Times,” and in an eve- 
ning session, William A. Bates, 
manager of Station WDAF-TV., 
Kansas City, Mo., will speak on 
“Local Television Station Manage- 
ment.” 


e@ The week-long meeting will 
cover public relations, photogra- 
phy, sports, war coverage, feature 
writing, etc. Presentation of 
awards in the eighth annual News 
Pictures of the Year competition 
will be made Thursday by Walter 
Yust, editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Alfred Eisenstaedt, of 
Life, will be awarded first prize 
as Photographer of the Year. Med- 
als for distinguished service in 


journalism will be presented Fri- 
day. 


7.000 EXPECTED BY 
SUPERMARKET GROUP 

New York, April 17—Provoca- 
tive discussions, novel demonstra- 
tions and visual how-to-do-it pres- 
entations will be featured during 
the 14th annual convention of the 
Super Market Institute, May 12-17, 
at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago. A 
registration of about 7,000 is like- 
ly, according to Richard Waxen- 
berg, chairman of the program 
committee. 

One of the most dramatic pres- 
entations of the convention will be 
twin teams of manufacturers and 
operators working on store prob- 
lems under the chairmanship of 
Norman S. Rabb of Stop & Shop 
Inc. This session, which has been 
in preparation for more than two 
months, is expected to mark a new 
high in manufacturer-operator re- 
lations, SMI officials say. 

S. N. Goldman, president, Stand- 


REPLACEMENT—R. E. Rodda Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., has replaced its celloph 

package for marsh peanuts with 
this log cabin carton, designed by United 
Boord & Carton Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ard Humpty-Dumpty Super Mar- 
kets, Oklahoma City, is general 
chairman of the convention, and 
Claude W. Edwards, general man- 
| ager, Alpha Beta Food Markets, 
|Los Angeles, is president of the 
institute. 


When purchasing agents want your product 
ina HURRY 


At 


i PAD A i AED Pe LAL. AI A 


Will they remember who your 
+ agents or distributors are? 


Or will they find them in the 
convenient ‘yellow pages’? 


af" ae ee 


Will they have to hunt in 
the files? 


Men who do purchasing are men of 
action. That's why so many rely on the 
‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory. 


If a machine breaks down 


...an essential 


part or service is needed quickly, they 
reach for the ‘yellow pages.’ 


That's why advertisers of industrial prod- 
ucts use Trade Mark Service in the 
‘yellow pages.’ Their trade-mark or brand 
name is displayed over a list of their local 
distributors or representatives. Then, 
purchasing agents can easily get the 


buying information they 


need. 


Why not let Trade Mark Service help 
you reach these industrial buyers? 


Intensive Sales 
Efforts Feature 
Passover Period 


New York, April 20—The Pass- 
over holiday begins at sundown 
this evening, marking the climax 
of an intensive annual marketing 
effort directed to the Jewish mar- 
ket in this area. 

During this eight-day festival, 
orthodox Jews observe strict die- 
tary laws and those food products 
which are not certified kosher for 
Passover suffer a yearly slump. 
The New York Jewish market is 
estimated at 2,500,000 or about 
one-third of metropolitan New 
York’s population. 

Because of the specific prohibi- 
tion against eating leavened bread 
during these eight days, the bread 
industry can do nothing to coun- 
teract the slight sales drop since 
Jewish people consume primarily 
unleavened bread (matzohs) at 
this time. By way of illustration, 
the unleavened bread industry 
does approximately 80% of its 
estimated $10,000,000 annual sales 
during this eight-day period. 


@ Unleavened bread gets intensive 
promotion at this time, through 
the English and Jewish press, car 
cards, posters and radio. There are 
no available figures as to the com- 
bined expenditure. 

Some of the larger department 
stores, including Macy’s and Gim- 
bel’s, set up special departments at 
this time which deal exclusively 
with food products certified kosh- 
er for Passover. Astute marketing 
men use this season as a chance 
to break into Jewish homes with 
certified Passover products. Re- 
strictions on what may be eaten 
cause Jewish people to buy food- 
stuffs they ordinarily would not, 
merely because they are certified 
for Passover consumption. 


es General Food’s Maxwell House 
coffee is an illustration of this. 
Back in the 20’s, Maxwell House 
was certified as the first (and at 
that time only) coffee kosher for 
Passover. This brought an imme- 
diate sales response by Jewish 
families and, naturally, a good 
percentage remained Maxwell 
House users after the initial pur- 
chase. 

The Joseph Jacobs advertising 
and merchandising organization 
estimates the total Passover pro- 
motion expenditure in this market, 
in all media, at about $650,000. 
Products pushed include coffee, 
milk, cheese, butter, beverages, 
wines, candies, jams and jellies, 
and condiments, among others. 


s Certain other products, such as 
dried fruits and nuts, which do not 
require certification, have unusual 
sales now due to religious tradi- 
tions. 

This period is no exception when 
it comes to competition. On Tues- 
day the Times carried this ad box: 

“Important Notice. It has been 
brought to our attention that 
various wine producers this year 
claim to have our supervision and 
endorsement. We wish to inform 
the public that the only wine com- 
pany to officially have the seal of 
approval of the Union of Orthodox 
Rabbis of the United States and 
Canada is Supreme Wines Inc.” 


@ Certification (or seal of ap- 
proval) may be given by any or- 
dained orthodox rabbi. Approval 
signifies that the product is pre- 
pared in accordance with Jewish 
dietary laws; it in no way passes 
on the quality of the product. 
However, certain families will 
accept the word of only specific 
groups, one of these being the 
| union. 
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CMP Worries Durables Firms; 
Mis-step Means Much to Many 

WasHINGTON, April 19—Intro- 
duction of the Controlled Materials 
Plan July 1 is worrying consumer 
durables industries. A mis-step at 
the top level, and hundreds of 
thousands of people will be out of 
work. 

CMP is merely a system of 
“budgeting” the distribution of 
steel, aluminum and copper. By it- 
self, it is not inherently anti-civil- 
ian. But “run-away” CMP could 
put the durables industries out of 
business. 

Under CMP, essential industries 
estimate their materials needs each 
quarter. Government looks over 
the lists, tries to squeeze out the 
water, then authorizes delivery of 
fixed quantities of materials to 
each program. 

In theory, CMP protects the ci- 
vilian economy, because it limits 
the amount of materials available 
to the holders of priorities. Here 
is the rub: As time goes on, more 
and more borderline items get 
under CMP. Inevitably, quarterly 
requirements exceed 100% of sup- 
ply. Unless government squeezes 
hard, there will be precious little 
left for durables and others “out- 
side the tent.” 

At the moment, for example, | 
some experts say less than 15% | 
of the nation’s steel will be out- 
side CMP, compared with 20% | 
used by durables alone last year. 
On this basis, the auto industry 
fears its production for the second 
half of 1951 would be only about 
1,000,000 cars. Three million were | 
made in the first half. 

The point is this: In the very 
near future, someone—probably 
President Truman—is going to. 
have to decide the kind of civilian | 
economy we will maintain. The 
CMP programs have to be paced 
to this decision. 
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Price Stabilizer Mike DiSalle’s 
honeymoon with retailers is over. 
When he first arrived, retailers 
were cordial; now they are run- 
ning to Congress with a long list 
of complaints. 

They are particularly miffed at 
DiSalle’s attitude on cost absorp-. 
tions. Retailers feel a 15% increase 
by manufacturers should also be 
a 15% increase at retail. DiSalle 
has insisted that retailers pass on 
only the actual dollars and cents 
price rise. 

On DiSalle’s basis, a 15% in- 
crease in the price of rugs at the 
manufacturing level may be only 
11% at retail. Stores say he is en- 
dangering traditional working 
margins. 


e © e 

There is supposed to be a top- 
level administration split over a 
plan to put a ceiling on profits. 
Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston 
is said to favor a rule preventing 
any company from getting a price 
increase if its profits are equal to 
£5% of the average of its best three 
years from 1946 to 1949. Mike Di- 
Salle is hostile. He thinks it will 
breed unnecessary trouble. 

2 * © 

Federal Communications Com- 
mission insists that the door is still 
open for motion picture producers 
to get TV licenses, and that it may 
not even be necessary for them to 
agree to release first run films to 
TV. 

In a letter to Sen. Alexander 
Wiley (R., Wis.), former chairman 
of the Senate judiciary committee, 
FCC denies it is trying to brow- 
beat producers. It insists it is 


merely warning producers that it 
is worried about their business 
practices. 


By STANLEY E. COHEN, Washington Editor 


“By bringing the problem into | 
the open,” FCC said, “our pro- 
cedure represents the fullest frui- 
tion of the democratic process.” 

o . e 

The House voted to increase 
fines for anti-trust offenses from 
$5,000 to $50,000, after its judiciary 
committee complained fines were 
negligible compared with vast as- 
sets and profits of offenders... 
National Production Authority 
canceled maintenance-repair-op- 
erating (MRO) priorities for pa- 
per, packaging materials and a 
number of other items. There was 
so much MRO buying, NPA said, 
that normal distribution patterns 
were endangered. 


|mand...Securities & Exchange 
| Commission found that consumer 
spending had already slackened by 
| the fourth quarter last year, and 
that consumer saving increased 
sharply. In fact, consumer holdings 
of liquid assets for the fourth quar- 
|ter were $2.6 billion—an amount 
equal to total consumer liquid 
holdings gains for 1949. It was the 
only quarter of 1950 showing a 


‘Denver Post’ Wins Adclub Award 


Denver, April 17—The Denver 
Post has received one of five Den- 
ver Advertising Club “Ad of the 
Year” awards for “the most out- 
standing series of ads in trade 
magazines.” The winning series 
ran in Apvertisinc Ace Jan. 22, 
Feb. 12, March 12 and April 9, 
1950. The ads were placed by 


substantial gain in savings... Of- Arthur G. Rippey & Co. here. 

fice of Price Stabilization re-| Four other awards, given for 
minded manufacturers: It’s illegal| outstanding ads which appeared 
to withdraw advertising allow-| during 1950 in consumer, trade and 


ances which were available to re- 
tailers in pre-price control days. 


Carl Brown Promotes Stott 

Herbert D. Stott, who joined Carl 
S. Brown Co., New York, last year 
as director of publication media, 
has been promoted to director of 
| all media for the agency. 


Ives Joins Campbell-Ewald 
Richard G. Ives, formerly with 

Television Broadcasters Assn., has 

joined the New York office of 


Vacuum cleaner manufacturers Campbell. Ewald as director of re- 
told NPA they can't meet de-| search. 


farm publications, went to: 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 


Pikes Peak flour division, for the | 


most outstanding single ad in a 
trade publication, placed through 
Ed M. Hunter, Denver agency. 

Colorado State Flower Growers, | 
for the best four-color ad in a con-| 
sumer magazine, through Arthur 
G. Rippey & Co. 

Noreen Distributors Inc., for the | 
most outstanding b&w ad in a con- 
sumer magazine, through Bradley 
Lane Advertising Agency, Den- 
ver. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 


Ranchway division, for the top 
farm paper ad, through Arthur G. 
Rippey & Co. 


Frazier Leaves ‘Printer’ 


J. L. Frazier has resigned as edi- 
tor and manager of The Inland 
Printer, Chicago, graphic arts 
business and technical journal. The 
writer of two authoritative books, 
“Type Lore,” and “Modern Type 
Display,” Mr. Frazier plans to con- 
tinue his writing, along with con- 
sultation work. 


Appoints Ingalls-Miniter 

Louve Ray Corp. has appointed 
Ingalls-Miniter Co., Boston, to 
handle advertising and merchan- 
dising of Infra-Red Dorby broilers 
and other products throughout 
|New England. Television, radio, 


| newspapers and chain store dem- 


onstrations will be used 


| Knapp to Motorola-Chicago 


Lorraine Knapp, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Radiant Mfg. 
Corp., has joined Motorola-Chica- 

go Co., wholesale distributor, as 
1 manager. 


Alliance Review 
Ashland Times-Garette 
Ashtabula Stor-Beacon 
Athens Messenger 
Bellefontaine Examiner 
Bellevue Gazette 


Bowling Green Sentine!l-Tribune 


Bucyrus Telegraph-Forum 
Cambridge Jeffersonian 
Celina Standard 
Chillicothe Gazette 
Circleville Herald 
Conneaut News-Herald 
Coshocton Tribune 
Delaware Gazette 

East Liverpool! Review 
Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
Findlay Republican-Courier 
Fostoria Review-Times 
Fremont News-Messenger 
Genevo Free Press 
Hamilton Journal News 
Ironton Tribune 

Kenton News-Republican 
Lancaster Eagle-Garette 
logan News 

Marietta Times 

Marion Star 

Martins Ferry Times-leader 
Marysville Tribune 
Middletown Journal 


OHIO SELECT LIST 


Mt. Vernon News 
Newark Advocate 

New Philadelphia Times 
Painesville Telegraph 
Pique Coll 

Portsmouth Times 
Ravenna-Kent Record 
Salem News 

Sidney News 

Tiffin Advertiser-Tribune 
Troy News 
Ubrichsville Chronicle 
Urbano Citizen 

Von Wert Times-Bulle 
Werren Tribune Chronicte 


Washington C. H. Recard-Herold 


Wilmington News-Journol 
Wooster Record 
Xenia Gorette 


Zanesville AS & Si 


—— 


States . . 


Ohio is the 5th largest market in the United 
. if you reach it all! Retail soles 
total $6,622,697,000.* The important 

part from cities and towns of less 

than 100,000 population, beyond the 
influence of metropolitan papers on your 

list, exceeds retail sales in such important 
states as Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. Retail sales in the area covered by 
Ohio's home-town dailies exceeds that of 34 
states. And these sales are where good distribution 
and deoler organizations mean excellent service 
to the consumer and rapid turnover. WRITE, 
PHONE OR WIRE AND ASK THE OHIO 

SELECT LIST MAN TO CALL AND EXPLAIN 

THE EASY “ONE ORDER-ONE CHECK" 

WAY OF COVERING OHIO. 


a, Management — Survey of Buying Power 
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Westinghouse Maps New Show 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has signed for a 13- 
week TV show, “Westinghouse 
Summer Theater,” to replace its 
regular “Studio One” show dur- 
ing the latter’s hiatus. The re- 
placement program will start Mon- 
day, June 18, over 51 stations of 
the CBS net, at 10 p.m., EDT. 
“Studio One” will return to the air 
on Sept. 17. 


Evans Products Names LaPiner 

G. H. LaPiner has been named 
director of advertising and public 
relations of Evans Products Co., 
Plymouth, Mich. 


Meredith Promotes Roberts 


Stewart D. Roberts has been ap- 
pointed general promotion man- 
ager of Meredith Publishing Co., 
Des Mojnes. He succeeds Jack S. 
Barlass, who has joined Princeton 
Film Center, Princeton, N. J., as 
vice-president. Mr. Roberts was 
formerly book sales manager of 
Meredith. 


To Greer, Hawkins & Allen 

Greer, Hawkins & Allen, Hous- 
ton, has been retained to handle 
the advertising of Camellia Diced 
Cream Co., Houston. Newspapers, 
radio and television will be used in 
the Houston market. 


MELVIN, 
NEWELL 


RECTOR, inc) 


creators of 
properly planned 
publicity 


-idblec Kelana 


HOLLYWOOD PLAZA HOTEL 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


Glodst 


1131 Teletype L.A. 710 


‘Milwaukee Journal’ Survey Lists People’s 


Favorites in Everything trom Beer to Bras 
Mitwaukeg, April 18—Neigh-) Admiral and RCA are the leading | 


borhood independent grocery 


| brands; 14” to 16” screens the fa- 


stores are losing business to chain | yorite size, with 36.9% having sets 


stores in Milwaukee; electrical ap- 
pliance purchases are increasing; 
cigaret smoking is up, cigar smok- 
ing down; buying of alcoholic bev- 
erages for home consumption is 
down; instalment purchases are 
up; more women are buying bras- 
sieres and girdles. 

These are some of the highlights 
of the 1951 Milwaukee Journal 


|Consumer Analysis of the greater 


Milwaukee market. It is the 28th 
comparative report of brand pref- 
erences and buying habits of the 
260,105 families in the area (pop- 
ulation, 879,155). 


s Television set owners increased 
34.2% in this area last year, so that 
now 54.6% of Milwaukee families 
have sets. (There is only one TV 
Station in the area—WTMJ-TV, 
the Milwaukee Journal station.) 


in that range. 


Buying of prepared cake flour | 


dropped 6.5%; Swansdown is still 


the leader. Cake mix purchases, 


leaped 26% 


over 1949; Pillsbury | 


leads. Duff’s replaced Dromedary | 


as the preferred gingerbread mix; 
use was up 4.5% over 1949. Car- 
nation is the favorite canned milk 
(46.7%); Whitehouse is second 
(21%). 


s Joy, a new product for wash- 
ing dishes, leads all brands, fol- 
lowed by Dreft and Tide. The lat- 
ter had been first in 1950. Tide, in 
fourth place last year, washed Ox- 
ydol out of first place in household 
laundry use. Ivory jumped from 
third place to second as Sweet- 
heart slipped to third in the toilet 
soap, hands and face classification. 
Lux leads the field again. In 
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MEMPHIS 


IT'S EASY WITH THE 


RIGHT 


COMBINATION! 


PRESS-SCIMITAR 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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Once Again Milwaukee says Hats Off to... 


BLATZ LEADS AGAIN 

ran this page ad in the Milwaukee Jour- 

nai to poifit out that it led all other 

beers in consumer preference in the Jour- 
nal’s 1951 consumer analysis. 


Blatz Brewing Co. 


powdered scouring cleaners, Ajax 
leaped from 31.9% to 41.2% usage, 
while Kitchen Klenzer, in second 
place again, dropped 1.4%. 
Colgate took over Dr. Lyon’s 
first place in tooth powders, gain- 
ing 84% preference while Dr. 
Lyon's lost 4.8%. Pepsodent gained 
5.8% but stayed in third place. 
Colgate is the favorite toothpaste, 
followed by Pepsodent and Ipana. 


s Toni is tops among home per- 
manent wave kits but lost 10.8% 
preference while Richard Hudnut, 


still second, lost 3.5%, and Lilt, a 
new product, pulled 11.9% for 


third place. Cutex cut out Revlon 
for first in nail polishes by three- 
tenths of 1%, gaining 8.8% pref- 
erence while Revlon lost 3.2%. 

Jergen’s is the favorite liquid 
hand iotion; Kleenex, facial tis- 
sues; Gillette, safety razor blades; 
Pacquin’s, hand cream; Pond’s, 
facial cream; Mum, women’s de- 
odorant; Lustre Creme, cream 
shampoo; Halo, liquid shampoo 
(use of product up 7.7%). 


s Milwaukee men again list Blatz 
as their favorite beer. Blatz has 
30.2% preference, Schlitz 20.8% 
and Pabst 11.3%. The number of 
men drinking beer dropped 2.1%. 
Buyers of ale dropped 6.5%; Bal- 
lantine’s is the leader. Soft drink 
buyers are off 3.6%. Graf's leads 
the field, followed by Coca-Cola 
and Bon Ton. 

Camels humped ahead of Ches- 
terfields as the men’s favorite ci- 
garet; Chesterfields remained the 
women’s favorite. Cigar smokers 
are 1.1% fewer; La Palina is the 
favorite. 

Buyers of brassieres increased 
3.1%; 85.2% of Milwaukee women 
buy them. Formfit again is out in 
front. Girdles showed an increase 
of 10.2%; 76.9% of Milwaukee 
women buy them, with Formfit 
pulling ahead again. 


Alaska Broadcasters 
Sign Spot Advertisers 

Midnight Sun Broadcasting Co.'s 
stations—KFAR, Fairbanks, and 
KENI, Anchorage, Alaska,—have 
added several new national spot 
clients to their list of advertisers. 
Among them: Lucky Lager beer 
(McCann-Erickson) ; Alaska Salm- 
on Institute (MacWilkins, Cole 
& Weber); Northern Pacific Rail- 
way (Strang & Prosser). 

Also: Hills Brothers coffee 
(N. W. Ayer & Son); Nalley’s Inc. 
(Ruthrauff & Ryan), and J. B. 
Williams Co. (J. Walter Thompson 
Co.). 


Ponderosa Pine Elects 

F. E. Bissell Jr., of Carr, Adams 
& Collier Co., Dubuque, Ia., has 
been elected president of Ponder- 
osa Pine Woodwork Assn. Other 
officers are: Arthur H. Mohring, 
of Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, vice-president; J. D. Row- 
land, Andersen Corp., Bayport, 
Minn., secretary, and Leonard G. 
Carpenter, McCloud River Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, treasurer. 
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Crosley UHF Tuner 
Ready for Opening 
of New TV Channels 


New York, April 17—Crosley 
Division, Avco Mfg. Corp., last 
week demonstrated its new ultra 
high frequency television tuner. 
About the size of a small table ra- 
dio, the tuner is a device which 
would enable many current TV 
sets to get reception on some 70 
more channels. 

The tuner would be put to work 
when the Federal Communications 
Commission opens up the UHF 
channels for the use of television. 
Late last month the FCC proposed 
the allocation of more than 1,000 
TV stations in the UHF band to) 
supplement the number available | 
in the present VHF band. 

It was explained that the tuner 
was designed to function better 
with receivers with a continuous 
tuning system rather than those 
that click into place. John W. 
Craig, Avco vice-president, es- 
timated that the tuner, in produc- 
tion, could sell for “considerably 
under” $50. 


RCA SAYS CONVERTER 
WILL DO THE TRICK 

Campen, N. J., April 17—RCA 
Victor calmed the fears of tele- 
vision receiver owners by an- 
nouncing that large-scale experi- 
ments show that a converter is the 
best means of enabling present sets 
to receive stations operating in the 
new higher frequency channels as 
proposed by the FCC. 

The company assured consumers 
that a high-quality converter will 
be made available in time for UHF 
service in late 1952 or early 1953. 

A letter sent by W. A. Buck, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the RCA Victor Division, 
pointed out that some modifica- 
tion will have to be made in all 
sets, regardless of make. 

“No receiver currently manufac- | 
tured has provision for conversion 
to UHF without additional cost 
for equipment and _ installation, 
normally including the addition of 
a special outdoor antenna,” he said. 


Dodge Appoints Desmond 
Ad, Merchandising Head 
L. F. Desmond has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising and | 
merchandising of the Dodge divi - 
sion of Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit. 
For the past If 
months he hac 
been sales super- 
visor of the divi- 
sion. 
Mr. Desmond 
joined Dodge in 
1945 as a district 
manager in the 
Kansas City re- 
gion. Later he | 
was promoted to | 
assistant regional 
manager and the 
gional manager o 
area, a position 
became sales supe 


Offers Buying Guiae 

The consumer service division of 
United States Testing Co., 1415 
Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J., is of- 
fering free on request, to manufac- 
turers and consumers, a new book- 
let, “Your Guide to Wise Buying.” 
The booklet endorses the need for 
proper labeling of products at the 
point of sale. 


| 
| 


679 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 10 Iit. 
WhHitehoall 4.3450.1-2 


| 


without the | 


It's a farm market, the richest on earth. It's a mass market, 


: pers Fore dominated by farmers. You can’t sell Mid-America without the farmer 


er a —nor the magazine that concentrates on him alone. 


pers Farmer 


Sells Mil: 


the richest Farm market on earth! 
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DeKalb Corn Adin 


‘Capper’s Farmer’ 


Gets 79-68% Rating in ARF Study 


October, 1950, Issue 
Read by 1,810,000; 
Men Saw Most Ads 


New York, April 16—Top ad- 
vertising honors in Advertising 
Research Foundation’s study of 
the October, 1950, issue of Cap- 
per’s Farmer was scored by a four- 
color ad for DeKalb hybrid corn, 
the ARF disclosed today in Study 


| 14 of its Continuing Study of Farm 
| Publications. 

A total of 79% of men readers 
and 68% of women noted the 
back-cover DeKalb ad. Headlined, 
“All Through the Year He’s Glad 
He Planted DeKalb,” the ad was 
illustrated with a large picture of 
a farmer, two children and a dog 
by a fireplace. In a smoke cloud 
above the farmer’s head were five 
small pictures of corn raising, from 
planting to husking and storing. 


| score 18% 


en NS 
ae 


Zs 
oe 
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Results of the study, published 
in a 134-page report, are now be- 
ing distributed to more than 3,500 
advertisers, agency men and pub- 
lisher executives. 

Capper’s Farmer, published 
monthly in Topeka, Kan., is a gen- 
eral farm publication devoted to 
agriculture, stock raising and the 


OF LONG LIFE 
FOR QUANTITY BUYERS 
| TRE ARTKRAFT® SIGH CO. 


OMelen 
et ee eee 
900 Kibby S_ Lime. USA 
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farm home in the middle west. Its 
total circulation is about 1,360,000. 


s In most cases, ARF says, men’s 
readership scores for advertising 
exceeded those of women. The ten 
leading advertisements with men 
readers had an average men’s 
greater than the wo-| 
men’s average for their ten top- 
ranking ads. The men’s average 
was 57%, the women’s 39%. 

Six ads which earned places 
among the men’s ten favorites also 
won positions on the women’s 
highest-scoring list. All ten leaders 
on the-men’s list and nine of the 
women’s top ten occupied full 
pages. All but two of the men’s top 
ten pictured farming operations. 
Five of the women’s ten leaders 
had pictures of farming activities. 

The second highest scoring ad) 
among men was a full-page, four- | 
color display for Minneapolis-Mo- 
line Huskors which appeared on 
the inside front cover; it attracted 
61% of the men. 

A full-page b&w display for 


Which reaches more families 


, BOSTON 


ee eee | ee 


(Corporate Limita) 


UFE......... 19% 
: POST......... 16% 
COLLIER’S.........8% 

LOOK.........8% 


es cae oe 
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Here are the coverage facts 


Marade.........24% sms nninun 


of 20% coverage in 159 


with the Boston 
Post 


and the picture is similar in 
all 33 Parade cities of origin 


The Sunday Picture Magazine 


adjacent markets of 1,000 
or more population 


Providing a Minimum of 20% Coverage in... 


1993 Markets 
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Achievement Dee 


AN AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Of all the rights dear to Americans, none is more dear 
than the right of achievement . .. 


The right to achieve fame in science by turning the 
lowly peanut into a crop of great value to man- 


kind... 
The right to become heavyweight champion of the 


world through sheer ability and fine sportsman- 


ship... 


The right to receive a Nobel Peace Prize for outstand- 
ing statesmanship and humanitarianism . . . 


The right to be voted “most valuable player” for the 


ability to cover second 


base better than any other 


star in the big leagues. . . 


The right to become a Man of Achievement in any 
field. And that's a right enjoyed more abundantly 
in America than any place else in the world. 


CALVERT DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ACHIEVEMENT—Calvert Distillers Corp., New York, ran this impressive page in the 
| May Ebony. The copy extols everybody's right to become a “man of achievement.” 


‘Maytag washing machines and a 
Maytag gas range ranked second | 
| on the women’s list with a score of 
40%. | 

Classified advertising attracted | 
nearly twice as many men as wo- 
men. The study shows that 17% of 
|/the men and 9% of the women 
| read one or more classified ads. 


s Other highlights of the study 
include the following points: 
Every reader looked at one or 
| more pictures. 

Of men readers, 99% noted one 
or more general display advertise- 
ment, and 95% of the women 
stopped at one or more display ad. 

“Homespun Fun,” a humor col- 
| umn, was the most popular depart- 

ment in the magazine. It drew the 

attention of 38% of the men and 
| 55% of the women. 
One or more feature articles 
| were read by 87% of the men and 
96% of the women. 

It was found in the study that 
the October issue of Capper’s| 
Farmer accumulated 1,810,000 
readers within 27 days after de- 
livery. It was determined that the | 
publication had 3,750,000 persons 
12 years of age and older among its 
subscriber families. Males totaled 
| 2,000,000 and females 1,750,000. | 
| Of the 1,810,000 readers, 900,000 | 
were males and 910,000 females. 
There were 1,300,000 readers 30 
years of age or older, while the 
younger readers totaled 510,000. 


| 
@ Of subscriber families, 81% | 
were engaged in farming. Another | 
4% derived all or a major portion | 
of their income from farming 
through ownership of farmland | 
rented out on a cash or share basis. 


Rex Hosiery Starts 
First Large Drive 


PHILADELPHIA, April 18—Rex 
Hosiery Finishers Inc. has begun 
its first large-scale consumer ad- 
vertising program to promote the 
Rexonize process of hosiery fin- 
ishing. The campaign also is de- 
signed to help Rex dealers by 


| publicizing the Rexonize trade 


name. 

The company, through Hening & 
Co. here, has contracted for space 
in Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal and McCall's. The 
campaign will run throughout the 
year on a test basis. If successful, 
the 1952 schedule will be expanded 
considerably. Copy will suggest 
that women look for the Rexonize 
name when purchasing stockings. 

The Rexonize process, which was 
announced by the company sever- 
al months ago, involves a series of 
checks and counter checks to in- 
sure top product quality from the 
mill to the consumer. 


Advances John Deegan 

John F. Deegan has been named 
to succeed Earl French as national 
marketing director of Atlantic 
Commission Co., produce-buying 
affiliate of Great Atlantic & Pacif- 
ic Tea Co. Mr. Deegan comes to 
New York from the West Coast, 
where he had charge of the com- 
mission company’s field-buying 
operations in the northwestern 
fruit-producing states. Mr. French 
resigned to devote his time to per- 
sonal business interests. 


Metropolitan Opera Goes TV 


Rudolf Bing, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera, has an- 


Ownership of farm land was re-| nounced that the Met will set up 
ported by 70% of the subscriber | @ TV department to produce opera 
families interviewed. The median| @SpPecially for video. The Met 


size of farms operated by sub- 
scriber families was 174 acres. 
The objective of the Continuing 
Study is to provide data on farm 
publication readership and sub- 


more effective use of these publi- 
cations and which will aid pub- 
lishers in evaluating and improv- 
ing their media. 


dation, sponsored by the Assn. of 
National Advertisers and Ameri- 
can Assn. of Advertising Agencies, 
conducts the project in coopera- 
tion with the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Assn. All costs are defrayed 
by the APA. 


scriber families which will help 
advertisers and agencies make 


The Advertising Research Foun- | 


hopes to be able to clear up a lit- 
| tle of its red ink by selling these 
productions to sponsors. William 
| Morris Agency, New York, das 
been assigned to sell the packages. 


| Russell Appoints Houck 

| John Russell Laboratories, Mi- 
j}ami Springs, Fla., has retained 
| Houck & Co. of Florida Inc., Mi- 
lami, to direct the advertising for 
| Meditex, a prepared dressing for 
treatment of burns. Medical papers 
will be used. 


Weinrott Joins Ted Bates 

Lester A. Weinrott, formerly 
with Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
and J. Walter Thompson Co., has 
joined Ted Bates & Co., New York, 
in an executive capacity. 
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‘Thinner Coverage’ 
of TV Described 
by BofA’s Sikes 


New York, April 16—Newspa- 
per advertising appropriations 
should not be curtailed in favor of 
television, according to Allen B. 
Sikes, service manager of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, ANPA. 

“I see no evidence, so far, that 
the newspaper has lost any of its 
hold on the reading public or any | 
of its power to sell goods economi- | 
cally, aggressively or profitably 
for the advertiser, and that is all 
that counts,” he told the Media 
Men’s Assn. of New York last 
week. 

Mr. Sikes said newspaper cir- | 
culation is now at an all-time high, 
“and with reader interest con- 
tinuing unabated among nearly | 
everybody in the land, newspa- | 
pers can continue to do a satura- | 
tion job for you.” } 


s “TV, on the other hand, is far. 
from that point,” he said. “Ac- | 
cording to NBC, there are 11,748,- 
400 television homes as of March | 
1. Sales Management estimated 
42,843,800 families in the country 
as of Jan. 1, 1950, so about 27% 
of the homes have television sets.” 

He said that TV affords “thinner 
coverage” than newspapers. “If 
you are using television, your cov- 
erage outside of a 75-mile area is 
zero. Since 38% of the people in| 
the U.S. live outside of TV areas, 
there ‘is 38% of your appropria- 
tion that you could allocate to 
newspapers to fill in the gap, if 
you are planning a national cam- 
paign right across the board.” 

In discussing TV’s “thinner cov- 
erage,” Mr. Sikes said newspaper 
advertising could help build audi- 
ences for TV programs. He pointed 
out that both radio and movies| 
have used large amounts of news- 
paper space to build and hold 
audiences. | 


es He said no advertising medium 
pays expenses with “percentages 
of the advertiser's dollar.” 

Large percentages of small ap- 
propriations, he added, don’t buy 
newsprint or presses or pay the | 
cost of collecting news. “We would 
rather have 50% of a $1,000,000 
appropriation than 75% of a $500,- 
000 one. | 

“And in the same vein, we wel- 
come any new medium into com- 
petition for a share of the adver- 
tiser’s dollar, confident that if it) 
makes a real contribution to build- | 
ing sales volume economically, | 
newspaper advertising will do all | 
right too.” 


Offers Radio-TV Courses 

The ninth annual NBC-Stanford | 
Summer Radio-Television Insti- | 
tute has been scheduled for June | 
21-Aug. 18. The eight-week course, | 
open to 75 students, is presented by 
Stanford University in cooperation 
with KNBC and KRON-TV, NBC 
affiliate and television station of 
the San Francisco Chronicle. Fif- 
teen courses will be offered cover- 
ing all phases of radio from an- 
nouncing to sales, with three 
courses being given in the field of 
television. 


Launches Insulation Drive 

Zonolite Co., Chicago, manufac- 
turer of vermiculite, a loose fill 
insulation, has begun its summer 
promotion using the theme “Why 
Swelter?” Ads will appear in 
American Home, Living for Young 
Homemakers, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Small Homes Guide and 
Sunset Magazine. Dealers will be 
supplied with radio spots, news- 
paper mats, and window and coun- 
ter displays. Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Chicago, is the agency. 


WLAW Appoints Weed & Co. 
WLAW, Boston, has appointed 
Weed & Co. as its national repre- 
sentative, effective May 1. On June 
15 the station becomes the Boston 
outlet for American Broadcasting 
Co. 


Colorado Ad Board Names 2 

Allen H. Pett and Art Bazata 
have been appointed to two newly 
created positions of the Colorado 
state advertising and publicity 
committee. The committee formu- 
lates policy for the state depart- 
ment of advertising and publicity 
and will direct expenditure of a 
recently appropriated ad budget 
of $200,000. Mr. Pett will represent 
the Arkansas Valley and Mr. 
Bazata will represent the state at 
large. 


Merry and O'Neill Promoted 

Edward S. Merry, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Messenger, St. 
Albans, Vt., has been named editor 
and general manager of the Daily 
News, Burlington, Vt., succeeding 
Charles G. Weaver. Robert K. 
O'Neill, advertising director of the 
Messenger, has been appointed 
general manager of that paper. 
Both papers are controlled by Wil- 
liam b, publisher of the Union- 
Leader and Sunday News, Man- 
chester, N. H. 


BEST IN TALENT BEST IN PROGRAM BEST 
for REACHING THE TOPEKA MARKET 


~*~ a> A! TOPEKA'S ONLY FULL- 
= aa TIME REGIONAL STATION,, 
a ~ eae \’ 


Adem J. Young, Jr., inc. 


demends in the rough 


ye 


Yes, to pre-sell tomorrow's man-market, sell 

one out of two through BOYS' LIFE—the 
official magazine of the Boy Scouts of America. 
BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 


All that glitters is not subterranean—as any 
astute advertiser will attest. There are plenty 
of diamonds to be panned above ground, 
provided you know how to recognize them. 
Allow a little polishing, a few years to mature 
and these gems sparkle in all their luster, 
reflecting a brilliant sales picture for 50-60 
buying years to come. 


You'd be surprised to learn how many “‘bive 
chip"’ prospectors are striking it rich in the 
11,000,000-carat boy market (ages 10-19). 
Particularly since they've made the discovery 


that: 


| OUT OF 2 BOYS IN THE U. S. TODAY 
IS JOINING THE BOY SCOUT MOVE- 
MENT during his Scout Age Span. 


And you can blanket this market with 


BOYS" LIFE. 


The Scout Movement is a huge bottleneck 
where millions of boys congregate in one 
compact and cohesive group. There you can 

reach them through BOYS’ LIFE et low cost . . . 
before they filter into the male-mass-market 
needed to cover but a fraction of this audience. 


Strike poy dirt in "51 vith 
the best buy inthe boy morket 


| Boys Life 


Read by over 
2,000,000 boys each month. 
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Joins Suplementos Asociados | tional division of Young & Rubi-| American newspaper supplement | 
Bart Wakefield, formerly an ac-|cam, has joined Hablemos del for women, published by Suple- 
count executive with the interna-| Hogar y de la Moda, the Latin’ mentos Asociados Inc., New York. 


Texas’ Largest 


Covering H 0 U STO N 


and Texas’ Famous 
Gold Coast! 


ee en eee 
| ; 


Let The Post 
: sunup! You sell th 
pick The Post. Tell “em 


sell "em the same day with The Houston Post. . . 


for you at 
ily when you 


forning ... 


: in a market that is rich, stable, and responsive. 


SSL 


4 TO MERIT Your (onfidence 


RALPH W. RUNNELS 
Advertising Director 


Represented Nationally By 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


Advertising Age, April 23, 1951 


| TO ENTER NEW MARKET—E. J. Anderson, president, Goebel Brewing Co. of Cali- 
fornia, applies his signature to a contract for sponsorship of the “Jerry Colonna 


Show,” to make its debut on KECA-TV, Los Angeles, Moy 2, and KGO-TV, San Fran- 


cisco, May 14, via teletranscription. The show marks the entrance of Goebel into the 
los Angeles market. Principals at the ceremony were Bob Laws, ABC western division 


| TV sales manager; Jerry Colonna; King Harris of Russell, Harris & Wood, San Fran- 
| isco; and Frank S Is, vice-president and general manager of the ABC western 
} division. 


Nearly 70,000,000 
Vehicles Now Move | 
‘on World's Highways 


New York, April 17—A record 
number of 68,695,200 cars, trucks 
and buses were in operation on the 
roads of 149 countries and ter- 
ritories of the world at the begin- | 
ning of 1951, according to the an- 
nual World Motor Census com-| 
piled by The American Automo-| 
bile (Overseas Edition) and El Au- 
tomovil Americano, McGraw-Hill 
International publications. 

The year 1950 marked the first 
time total operation outside the U. 
S. exceeded 20,000,000. The fig- 
ures give the U. S. a total of 48,- 
057,945 privately registered vehi- 
cles, plus about half a million more 
belonging to federal, state and lo- 
cal governments. There are, in ad- 
dition, about 1,000,000 strictly mili- 
tary trucks and other motor vehi- 
cles, exact figures for which are 
unobtainable. 


s Along with the cars, trucks and 
buses in the 140 countries, there 
are 3,764,150 motorcycles and un- 
counted millions of powered bi- 
cycles, plus 6,601,475 farm tractors, 
according to the census. 

The World Motor Census also 
reports that production of cars, 
trucks and buses reached 10,462,- 
425 units, exceeding the 10,000,000 
mark for the first time. This com- 
pares with 8,100,000 in 1949. All 


the large producing countries built | 
more than in the preceding year, it | 


states. 
For comparison, the U. S. pro- 


duction figure hit 8,002,782 vehi- 
cles, of which 6,665,628 were pas- 
senger cars. The next largest pro-| 
ducer was England—785,217 units, | 
of which 522,515 were passenger | 
cars; third was the USSR, with a 
total of 423,000 (estimated) ; fourth 
was Canada, 365,000; fifth, France, 
357,587; sixth, western Germany, 
306,093; and seventh, Italy, 127,- 
847. 


NCAA Devises Plan for 
Televising Football Games 


The National Collegiate Athletic 
Assn.’s TV steering committee has 
worked out a plan that would per-| 
mit one football game in each TV} 
area to be televised on Saturdays 
next fall. The plan must be ap-| 
proved by the NCAA national 
committee. Late last fall the col- 
leges acted to forbid conference 
members from televising games. | 

The proposed plan would permit 
sponsors to determine which games 
to televise, and “maximum use”} 
would be made of color, Phonevi- | 
sion, Skiatron, theater and post- 
game film television. 


Four A’s Council Elects 


Frank W. Townshend, vice-pres- 
ident of Campbell-Ewald Co., De- 
troit, has been elected chairman 
of the Michigan council of the 
American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies. Other new officers are: 
Carl Georgi Jr., vice-president of 
D. P. Brother & Co., vice-chairman, 
and Elliott E. Potter, vice-presi- 
dent of Young & Rubicam, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Ofters Manpower Booklet 

The domestic distribution de- 
partment of the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, is offering 
copies of its pamphlet, “The Man- 
power Situation in Distribution,” 
for 5¢ each. The booklet is intended 
to help distributors plan to meet 
their manpower problems. It pre- 
sents the situation as of January, 
1951, and offers suggestions for ac- 
tion. 


Kleinbardt Joins Lewis 

Alfred E. Kleirfbardt, formerly 
art director of Deglin & Wood, has 
joined Lewis Associates, New 
York, advertising art, as studio 
manager and assistant to the pres- 
ident. 


AMERICA'S 
LOWEST COST 
TY FILM 


Yes FILMACK can meet 
your budget demands! 
We produce quality spots 
at prices nobody else can 
touch! 

We Give America’s 
Fastest Service Tool 


Write today for the FIL- 
MACK story that tells you 
i how, why and what we can 
* | deliver faster and for far 
" “4, tess money. 


FILMACK 


1335 S$. Wabash 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Bohn Signs for NBC TV Show | Rabicki, Keen Join WKENB 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass Co.,. Nick Rabicki, formerly on the 
io ah Detroit, will sponsor “The Ameri- sales staff of WAVZ, New Haven, | 
Li ee 8 can Forum of the Air,” over the Conn. has joined the Hartford | 

d NBC television network, 1:30-2) sales staff of WKNB, New Britain, | 
: p.m., EST, weekly, starting April Conn. Juanita Keen has joined the 
|29.  Zimmer-Keller, Detroit, is advertising copywriting staff of | 


5% MILLION 


car market! 


C. onven 


“Indicates first listing in this column. | Bohn’s agency. The program also 

: — — —_ a | is heard = NBC seal z the same beast i 

ishers Assn., annual convention, a - r 8 . . e 

Astoria, New York | time on a sustaining basis. Wine Group Names Demorest > —ready for intensive sales development! 


April 28-29. Mail Advertising Service | You reach all segments of the Southern 
ham... seven ‘ ; ; John A. Demorest, formerly as- : . 
m.. seven-state conference, Cleveland. | Client, Agency End Contract sistant general sales manager of and Southwestern autgmotive trade with 


April 29-May 2. National Newspaper _ - 
Promotion Assn., annual convention,| Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co. and Hiram Walker Inc., has been ap- 


Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C.| Palm & Patterson, Cleveland, its pointed general sales manager of sOouT HERM AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 


May 2-4. Assn. of Canadian Adver-| agency for five years, have severed | t liforni i ssn., J 
tisers, 36th annual conference, Royal alr vaeiienie te eo ® G96 Fossiavce Si, 1B, Ateate & Se 
York Hotel, Toronto. ‘ : 

May 10-12. International Council of 
Industrial Editors, 10th anniversary con- 
vention, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

May 16-19. Associated Business Pub- 
lications, annual conference, The Home- | 
stead. Hot Springs, Va 

May 17-18. Public Utilities Advertising 
Assn., annual convention, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York. 

May 21-22. Inland Daily Press Assn., 
spring meeting, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

*May 21-24. National Assn. of Trans- 
portation Advertising, annual meeting, 
The Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colo. > 

May 28-29. National Assn. of Magazine 
Publishers, annual meeting, Pocono Man- ere S 
or Inn, Pocono Manor, Pa. 

May 28-31. Periodical Press Assn., an- 
nual meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto 

May 31l-June 2. National Sales Execu- 


tives convention, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 


June 1-3. National Business Publica- | 
tions, spring meeting, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 


June 4-5. New England Newspaper 

Advertising Executives Assn., Hartford, 

Conn. om 
June 7-9. California Newspaper Adver- 


tising Managers Assn., Claremont Hotel, 
Berkeley 


June 10-13. Advertising Federation of 
America, annual convention and exhibit, 
Hotel Chase, St. Louis. } 


June 11-13. Mechanical conference, 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago » 


June 17-21. Advertising Assn. of the 
West, 48th annual convention, Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel, Denver. 

June 18-22. National Advertising Agen- 
cy Network, 20th annual national con-| e 


ference, Moraine Hotel, Highland Perk, 
batt | 
June 20-22. American Marketing Assn. | 
conference, Hotel Statler, Detroit. | — 
June 24-27. National Indastrial Ad- | 


e e 
vertisers Assn., annual conference, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. LSSOU] l 
June 24-28. Assn. of Newspaper Classi- 


fied Advertising Managers, 3ist annual | 
convention, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. | 
June 25-27. Newspaper Advertising Ex- 


ecutives Assn., summer meeting, Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Denver 


July 7-13. International Advertising 
Conference, London, England. Registra- 
tion through Elon G. Borton, Advertising 
Federation of America, 330 W. 42nd St.. 
New York 18. 

Sept. 5-8. National Assn. of Photo- 
Lithographers, annual convention and ex- 
hibit, Statler Hotel, Buffalo. 
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Sept. 17-18 Pennsylvania Newspaper KS 
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Publishers’ Assn., annual classified clinic, 
Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 17-21. Premium Advertising Assn 
of America, New York Premium Cen; 
tennial Exposition, Ho‘el Astor, New { 

York. . ee = 

Sept. 23-28. Advertising Specialty Na- | e h F P I . M 
tional Assn., annual convention and Spe- t o t issou ri urd is 
cialty Fair, Palmer House, Chicago. WI our age nser Ss un 

Sept. 24-26. Assn. of National Adver- | 
tisers, fall meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New 


a ...@ Total of 24 Pages in One Big Campaign! 


Agency Network, 19th annual meeting, 
Philadelphia. 

Oct. 5-6. Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Assn., annual convention, Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Oct. 13-16. Mail Advertising Service 
Assn., 30th annual convention, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

Oct. 15-16. Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution, 23rd annual forum, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 

Oct. 15-16. Inland Daily Press Assn., 
67th annual meeting, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 15-16. Agricultural Publishers 
Assn., annual meeting, Chicago. 

Oct. 17-19. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., 34th annual conference, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee 

Oct. 23-26. Advertising Typographers of 
America, 25th annual convention, Hotel 
Nacional, Havana, Cuba. 

Oct. 24-27. Printing Industry of Amer- 
iea, annual convention, Hotel Statler, 


Saban a meester |= MISSOURI RURALIST 
annual meeting, Congress Hotel, Chicago. : = - 4 


Ralston-Purina, one of the biggest feed 
manufacturers in the country, says: “We use 
Missouri Ruralist because it’s Missouri’s 
foremost state farm paper!” If you want results 
... join the advertisers who say: 


“We Livein Missour. We’ve Been Shown!” 


Boston. 
Nov. 12-15. Financial Public Relations RE ES eT nee 4 a 
Assn., annual convention, Hollywood — ~- Bi Published by CA TIONS ‘ re 
‘ " te f 4 


Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 

December (date not yet set) American 
Marketing Assn., winter conference, Ho- 
tel Kenmore, Boston. 


Other Prominent Feed Manufacturers Advertising Reguldyly in MISSOURI RURALIST: 
ona “ag eee ” Gute 5 aes Co., Kansas City. + Schreiber Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. + Consolidated Products Co., 
nceyciopaedia ritannica lilms ; _ ~ * a Th " 
Inc., Chicago, has named Walter nville, Ill Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City. + Albers Milling Co., Kansas City. 
Colmes president, succeeding C. 
Scott Fletcher, who recently be- 
came an executive of the Ford 
Foundation. Mr. Colmes has spe- 
cialized in educational film pro- 
duction since he organized Emer- 
son Films Corp. four years ago. 
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N New York, the world’s greatest concentration of 
spending power, one evening paper supplies the 
selling power that matches the magnitude of the market. 


More than 700,000 families prefer the Journal- 
American .. . 42 of every 100 New Yorkers that read 
a metropolitan evening paper. 


Home-going, home-read, the Journal-American 
overwhelmingly outsells all its competition in de- 
livering the largest evening audience ever offered to 

a New York advertiser. 


And the Journal-American reaches the entire 
family ... sells the entire family ... in the leisure 
hours of the evening when they are relaxed and 
receptive to your sales story. 


To get your full share of New York's vast take 
home pay ... for volume sales where volume counts 
most . . . send your story home to more families 
through the Journal-American, New York's favorite 

take home paper. 
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Adams Joins Williams 

Caswell Adams, former sports 
writer with the New York Herald| 
Tribune, King Features Syndicate 
and International News Service, | 
has joined the Williams Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York. He will 
serve in an executive capacity. 


Mercury Appoints Fradkin 
Mercury Trucking & Forwarding 
Co., New York, has appointed | 
Fradkin Advertising, New York, as} 
its agency. | 


"Build Volume 


at LOWER [MC 
Pare = cboul 
SELLING — is building 
giant volume quickly fer 
mony meonvfocturers. it 


may be your answer to 
present doy complex sales 
problems. Direct Selling is 
fully explained in fascinat- 
ing beekiet—maiied FREE. 
Please write on your let- 
terhead. 


OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE 
28 8. Jackson Bivd. 
Dept. A63, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Catalina Leads Nation’s Swimsuit 


Makers; Credits Dealer Promotions 


Los ANGELEs, April 18—In the 
light of its rise from a very poor 
second among swimsuit manufac- 
turers ten years ago, to its claimed 


hardly have done other than with- 
draw from its participation in the 
Miss America Pageant, as an- 


nounced recently (AA, March 19).) 


In 1940, Catalina was lagging 
far behind Jantzen in sales of 
swimsuits in the U.S. Today, it is 


| unquestionably first, Catalina ex- 
| ecutives say. No official figures are 


available, but Catalina ranks the 
top five, all West Coast manufac- 
turers, as follows: Catalina, Jant- 
zen, Cole of California, Gantner, 


|} and Rose Marie Reid. 


s Principal credit for its drive to 


|the top is given to hard-hitting 
| promotions aimed directly at the 
The Miss America| 


dealer level. 


| Pageant fitted neatly into this pat- 
tern. The Catalina swimsuit has 
been the official swimsuit of the 


Pageant; Miss America was avail- | 
No. 1 position, Catalina Inc. could! able for three or four months each | 


| year for personal appearances in 


stores and style shows and on ra- | 


| dio and television; gobs of publi- 
city were received in newspapers, 


magazines, newsreels, radio and 
television. 
The annual cost was in the 


neighborhood of $35,000, deemed 
well worth while for the tangible 
promotion values inherent in hav- 
ing Miss America available for 
promotional activities. 


e With the new emphasis on tal- 
ent rather than beauty, and the 
refusal of pageant officials to al- 
low personal appearances and 
bathing suit pictures, Miss America 
lost her principal value as a spear- 


“The Bob Stanford Show” with 
Bob, Easy Marvin and Agnes, 
The Frito Company, Sponsor 
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a loyal and receptive 


audience with buying power to ring up 


sales for the sponsor’s 


of these experienced and familiar 
artists is seen on television throughout 


the Dallas-Fort Worth 


lished local following resulted in 


immediate commercial 


these WFAA favorites. If you have a 


sales problem take it to 


28 years’ experience in writing, creating 


and producing shows. 
...now on TV. 


WFAA-TV 


CHANNEL EIGHT 


27.1 KILOWATTS 


NBC, ABC, DuMONT 
Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 


= on radio... now on TV, these 
WFAA produced shows are attracting 


at 


Fa 


audience...an 


products. Each 


area. An estab- 
sponsorship for 
the station with 


.. first on radio 
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“Webster Webfoot,” the talking duck, 
Sanger Bros. Dept. Store, Sponsor 


“The Norvell Slater Show,” 
Mohr Chevrolet Co., Sponsor 


DALLAS 


Howard Bogarte lends Julie Benell 


a hand with her cooking show. 


Martin B. Campbell, General Manager 


Participations available. 


of the product and 


head for dealer level promotions. 
The 1951 Catalina promotion 
campaign is typical of those of past 
years that have proved so success- 
ful. Miss America’s appearances in 
20 major cities will be a missing 
link, but that will be replaced next 
year by the first “Miss Universe” 
contest, to be conducted in the U.S. 
and throughout the world in co- 
operation with Pan American 
| World Airways and a major Holly- 
| wood studio. 
| The 1951 theme is “Go Carib- 
| bean,” also a tie-in with Pan 
| American. The springboard is a 
contest in which 25 Caribbean all- 
|} expense trips, via Pan American, 
will be awarded, as well as 326 
cash prizes. The contest is stand- 
ard in that the prizes will be 
awarded for the best 25-word} 
statement completing the sentence, 
“Catalina is my favorite swimsuit 
because...” 


a The gimmick is that entrants 
must buy a Catalina swimsuit or 
pair of trunks in order to partici- 
pate. Entry blanks must be sub- 
| mitted with the Catalina hang tag 

and sales slip. 

A dealer contest also will be held 


_ | for display managers and advertis- 


ing managers. Three display man- 
agers and three advertising man- 
agers will win Caribbean trips for 
two, or $500 in cash, for the best 
windows and the best ads. To put 
all entrants on an equal basis, the 
three prizes in each group will be 
divided among stores in cities in 
three population classes: 100,000 or 
less; 100,000 to 500,000; more than 
500,000. 


@ Twenty-two magazines are 
scheduled for advertising to pro- 
mote the contest and the “Go 
Caribbean” theme during May, 
June and July. They include Cali- 
fornia, Esquire, Glamour, Harper's 
Bazaar, Life, Look, Mademoiselle, 
Motion Picture, Movie Story, The 
New Yorker, Photoplay, Screen- 
land, Seventeen, 
Sport, True and Vogue. 

Also tied in with the national 
advertising, at the local level, is 
a “Follow the Sun” promotion. 
This consists of a tie-in with 20th 
Century Fox’s picture of the same 
name, starring June Havoc. Some 
ads will picture Miss Havoc in a 
Catalina suit. 


s A coordinated promotion has 
been worked out with 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox for cooperation of deal- 
ers and theater distributors. Pos- 
sible promotions envisioned in- 
clude local “Catalina-Follow-the- 
Sun” beauty contests with con- 
testants appearing either at the 
theater or at the store; a “Follow 
the Sun” fashion show; and co- 
operative advertising, window dis- 
plays and credits in theater trail- 
ers. 

Supporting the theme is a sug- 


PAN AMERICAN TIE-IN—Typica! Catalina ads feature a d 


color illu 


@ minimum of copy. 


gested Jim Tillett collection for 
store displays to dramatize “Go 
Caribbean.” Featured are designs 
and fabrics by Tillett, a British 
designer now located in Mexico 
City. Special window and depart- 
ment displays are suggested, with a 
60 x 40’ display showing Tillett and 
some of his work. Ads in the class 
magazines also use the Jim Tillett 
theme. - 

Another traffic builder for stores 
that has been used successfully 
for several years is a “Cavalcade 
of Swim Suits.” These are based 

| on a collection of old-time bathing 
suits from the Keystone comedies. 
They’re good for a lot of laughs 
and have done much to create store 
traffic. The Cavalcade also can be 
used for an auditorium style show, 
which includes the new Catalina 
| models, or for window and depart- 
| ment displays. Catalina has 40 sets 
of these suits. 


es Catalina leans heavily on an an- 
| nual sales training program for its 
| dealers. Each spring, before the 
| buying season begins in May, a 
}crew of women swimwear mer- 
| chandisers goes out on the road. 
This crew holds sales training 
meetings with personnel of most 
key dealers. 

All of the company’s 6,000 deal- 
ers cannot be reached in this man- 
ner, so a profusely illustrated, 
eight-page swimsuit guide is pre- 
pared for all stores. The guide in- 
cludes instructions as to when, 
where and how dealers can hold 
their own meetings. Questions 
most frequently asked about swim- 
wear are answered in the guide. 

Construction features of Cata- 
lina suits are pictured and de- 
scribed. All types of available fab- 
rics are named and discussed in 
detail. Pictured are various figure 
types, with the appropriate suit 
styles for each type listed. Care- 
| ful instructions are given for meas- 
uring to determine correct suit 
size. 


Silver Screen, | 


|} @ These activities, compressed in- 
to the comparatively short swim- 
suit selling season, obviously com- 
prise a full program. Yet, from 
time to time, Catalina has added 
other elements designed to give its 
promotion new momentum. An 
example of one such element, that 
occurred two years ago, was the 
Bikini suit. Capitalizing on the 
wide publicity given this type of 
suit, Catalina commissioned Schia- 
parelli to design a complete line of 
French swimsuits. 

A few years before that, eight 
of Hollywood’s best known motion 
picture designers were commis- 
sioned to put together an exclusive 
Catalina line. In both cases, accent 
was on the promotional aspects of 
the lines in terms of possible store 
displays and showings, loaded with 

| celebrity appeal. 
| Being next door to Hollywood, 
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“FOLLOW THE SUN’—One of the ads Cat- 

alina is using to tie in its swimsuits with 

the 20th Century-Fox picture, “Follow 

the Sun.” This ad will run in Fawcett 
Screen Unit in May. 


frequent use is made of star and 
picture tie-ins. The current “Fol- 
low the Sun” tie-in is a typical 
example. 


@ The yearly promotion is pack- 
aged in a liberally illustrated, de- 
tailed brochure sent to advertising 
and merchandising managers, and 
buyers of stores handling the line. 
In the 1951 brochure, more than 
61 mats, covering every phase of 
current promotions, are being 
made available. 

Coordinated displays are pic- 
tured, and the necessary display 
material listed at cost price. This 
material, and imprinted inserts, 
are the only items for which the 
dealer must pay. Available free are 
a radio transcription record, filmed 
television announcements, 24-sheet 
posters, posters for window and 
department displays, car and bus 
cards, sales training aids, “Caval- 
cade of Swim Suits,” Caribbean 
contest entry blanks, and display 
ecards for ads “As featured in 
Life,” “As featured in Esquire.” 


s Catalina sends no advertising 
material unless requested, with 
the exception of displays, which 
are sent to the attention of the 
sportswear buyer. 

On the average, 95% of those 
who get the brochure request some 
advertising material. A staff of six 
persons is necessary to handle such 
requests. 

No cooperative ad allowances 
are given. This is a firm policy 
because Catalina believes it gets 
best results when all advertising 


expenditures are under its control. | 


David S. Hillman Inc., Los An- 
geles (and its predecessor, Hill- 
man-Shane), has had the Catalina 
account since 1939. David S. Hill- 
man has been the account execu- 
tive from the outset. 


s Catalina is also in the sweater 
business. However, sweaters com- 
prise the small end of the business, 
accounting for approximately 15% 
of total dollar sales. The company 
has manufactured sweaters for 
some 40 years. Basically, they are 
part of the line to provide work 
for Catalina mills during the times 
swimsuits are not being made. The 
promotion program for sweaters 
is considerably smaller than for 
swim suits. 

The selling season for sweaters 
runs from about July 15, when 


back-to-school promotion begins, 
through January. The big push be- 
gins Oct. 1, with the start of the 
resort and cruise wear season, 
which also includes swimsuits. 


@ The 


As is the case with swimsuits, | 
promotion is geared for strongest 
possible use at the dealer level. 
Until this year, Catalina has had 
the rights to the official “Miss 
America” sweater. Starting next 
year, it will promote a “Miss Uni- 
verse” sweater. 


largest single part of 
sweater promotions is a_ tie-up 
with the All American Football 
Board. Catalina makes the official 
All American sweater. Promotions 
are built around group pictures of 
the All Americans selected each | 
year, with each of the stars wear- 
ing a Catalina sweater. 

The company also has ten sets | 
of window displays which are) 
made available to principal dealers 
upon request. These consist of dis- | 
plays of the award material given, 
to the players named to the All| 
American squad; trophies, shields, 
blankets, sweaters (Catalina), etc. | 


Also included are collections of 
old-time football pictures. 

A schedule of full-color pages 
in half a dozen magazines, includ- 
ing Esquire, Mademoiselle, Seven- 
teen and others not yet selected, 
is planned for this fall. This is a 
typical magazine campaign for 
sweaters. Display material, state- 
ment enclosures and similar mate- 
rial are available to back up the 
advertising. A manual covering the 
promotion is sent to buyers, adver- 
tising managers and other inter- 
ested store personnel of dealers. 


Sun Chemical Boosts Persons 

Ralph C. Persons, a vice-pres- 
ident and director of Sun Chemical 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., has 
been elected Ist vice-president of 
the company. In addition, he will 
continue as general manager of 


Geo. H. Morrill Co. (a division of | 


Sun); and president of General 
Printing Ink Corp. of Canada, and 


Fuch & Lang de Mexico S. A. de 
D. V. (Sun subsidiaries). He also 
retains chairmanship of Sun's 
graphic arts group, comprised of 
the companies mentioned and 
American Printing Ink Co., Eagle 
Printing Ink Co., Fuchs & Lang 
Mfg. Co., General Printing Ink 
Co.; E. J. Kelly Co., Sigmund Ull- 
man Co., and Rutherford Machin- 
ery Co. 


Appoints Michel-Cather 

Capitol Kitchens, division of 
Hubeny Bros. Inc., has named 
Michel-Cather, New York, to di- 
rect its advertising. 


WERC Offers 2 Movies Nightly 


WKRC-TV, Cincinnati, has in- 
creased the time for its nightly 
“Home Theater” program in order 
to show two films instead of one. 
Home Test Products Inc., New 
York, has signed for 26 weeks to 
sponsor the second film. The com- 
pany manufactures kitchen prod- 
ucts. 


Diebold Appoints Maish 

Jay H. Maish Co., Marion, O., has 
been appointed to handle the ad- 
vertising of Diebold Inc., Canton, 
O., manufacturer of office filing 
systems and protection equipment. 


On the Buying Power of 


Growers, Packers and Handlers 


of the $6 Billion Fresh 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry. 


Top Impact Usa N44 55 


National Fresh Fruit ond f 
Vegetable Weekly : 


201 DELAWARE STREET 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


“what 


City market” 


Here are the answers 


how frequently; where do they buy; 


This wealth of up-to-th 


Salt Lake County now 
274,000. New industry is 


expanding . . . buying powe 
increasing. Salt Lake County 
effective buying income in 1949 was 


estimated at over 406 million dollars! 


Send for your free copies today— 


Compiled and Published by 


what are the trends. 


-minute information 


. present indus’ 


available on request. 


SALT L 


do people buy in the Salt Lake 


what brands; how much; 


te 


AKE CITY 


DESERET NEWS 


National Representative: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


COUNCIL PLANNERS—Clorence Francis, board chairman of General Foods, explains 

plans of Advertising Council's anti-inflati b i which he heads, to group 

of business leaders. Flanking him are Samuel C. Gale (left), General Mills v. p. and 

temporary coordinator of campaign, and Clifford Dillon, v. p. of Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample, task force agency. (Story on Page 43.) 


AT—Old Gold execs attending the tobacco convention in Chicago took time out 
visit the Old Gold-sponsored Patrick O'Riley show which originates on WBBM. 

to right are Alden James, vice-president in charge of advertising, P. Lorillard 
; Mr. O'Riley; Elaine Rogers, vocalist; H. A. Kent, president, and Robert Ganger, 
j i ice-president of Lorillard. 


es 


BRAND NAMES—Congrotulations are in order for these three, snapped at the 
dinner reception of the sixth annual Brand Names Day (AA, April 16). Left to right 
ore: Henry E. Abt, reelected president of Brand Names Foundation; Burton R. Tux- 
ford, vice-president, Drexel Furniture Co., elected a director, and John W. Hubbell, 
vice-president, Simmons Co., elected chairman of the board. 


DIVIDED ATTENTION—Some of the brass attending the annual 
Syracuse Advertising Week banquet ore here caught in varied 
humors. Left to right ore: Dean M. Lyle Spencer, School of 
Journolism, Syracuse University; James Webb Young, senior 


WELCOME BACK—These conventioneers took time out from No- 
ional Assn. of Radio & Television Broadcasters sessions for dinner Nashville; 
ot Barney's Restaurant honoring Carter Parham’s return to 
radio business with WDEF, Chattanooga. Left to right: John 


BEST DRESSED—Cedric Adams, Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune columnist and 
headliner on Pillsbury Mills’ daily CBS 
show, admires new playtogs made from 
Pillsbury’s Best flour sacking and worn 
by Helen Jane Stoffer, Minneapolis’ 1951 
Aquatennial queen. 


BROWSING—That's whot Castle Films 
would have its customers do—for films 
as for books. Monroe Greenthal Co., New 
York, the agency, is scheduling a fall con- 
sumer push to tie in with the display. 


ze. » 


consultant, J. Walter Thompon Co.; Syracuse Mayor Thomas J. 
Corcoran; George S. McMillan, vice-president in charge of public 
relations, Bristol-Myers Co., and William Conklin, vice-president, 
Syracuse Advertising and Sales Club. 


Hart, WBIR, Knoxville; Jim McKinney and Oscar Griffin, WKDA, 
Henry Linebough, WROL, Knoxville; E. G. Blackman, 
WLAC, Nashville; Mr. Parham; Tom Baker, WKDA; F. C. Lowell, 
WLAC; Jack Johnson, Advertising Age, and Paul Oliphant, WLAC. 


NARTB ANNUAL MEETING—Among the broad s who gathered in Chicago last 

week for the 29th annual 9 f of the iation were (left to 

right) Stanley N. Heslop of WNBF, Binghamton, N. Y.; K. R. Cooke, of WGBI, Scran- 

ton, Pa.; Arthur B. Church of KMBC, Kansas City, and John Battison, editor of 
Tele-Tech, New York. 


SMILIN’ THROUGH—Despite the general gloom at the NARTB convention, which 

stemmed from CBS’ announcement about rate reductions, Henry W. Slovick of 

WMC, Memphis, found hing to smile about. He is preparing to share the 
chuckle with C..B. Peterson and E. F. Corcoran of the Branham Co. 


THE UNVEILING OF ‘MR PLUS’—More than 300 Mutual station managers toasted 
the networks new animated trademark at the MBS affiliates party the day before 
the NARTB convention got under way in Chicago. Surrounding the mechanical man 
are (left to right) Dale Drake, commercial manager of WRR, Dallas; Leo Hackney of 
KGVL, Greenville, Tex.; Mrs. Hackney; Earl M. Johnson, vice-president in charge of 
engineering and station relations for Mutual; Douglas Kahle, manager of KCSI, 
Pueblo, Colo., and Gene Thomas, general manager of WOR-TV and convention 
chairman of the NARTB, 
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Marketing a product is an intricate 
process. Every step from product 
design, through manufacturing, pack- 
aging, distribution and advertising is 
planned carefully until, bingo, the cash 
register rings. Then, who wins at the 
point-of-sale—you or your competitor? 

Yes, the point-of-sale is the final 
pay-off and that’s why advertising at 
the point-of-sale is the vital link in 
your marketing program. 


Do you want better advertising at the 
point-of-sale? That’s our business—our 
main business—and we can give you 
point-of-sale ideas that pay off. 

We can handle the job complete—for 
a year around program, a campaign or 
a single display— ideas, art, production, 
distribution. What can we do for you? 
Chicago Show Printing Co., 2640 N. 
Kildare, Chicago; 400 Madison, New 
York; Offices in all principal cities. 


* Cardboard Displays 
* Animated Displays 
* Econo Truck Signs 


* Cloth and Kanvet Banners and Pennants 
* Mystik Self-Stik Displays 
* Mystik Con and Bottle Holders 


* Stanzall Outdoor Signs 
* Mystik Self-Stik Labels 
* Booklets and Folders 


Advertising at the POINT-OF-SALE 
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Burnett Agency's Own Contest Pulls 
Entries from 81% of the Eligibles 


Most of Contestants tion—at the expense of the agency. 
- Behind her departure is the story 
Filled Three or More of one of the most successful intra- 
ntest Ent Blanks agency contests ever conducted. 
Contes ry The agency has about 300 employes 
Cuicaco, April 17—Frances in its Chicago offices. Employes 


Keyes of the Leo Burnett Co. me- | could submit entries in three divi- 
dia department swept out of the sions. Theoretically, therefore, the 
office last Friday en route to Cali- maximum possible number of en- 
fornia for a ten-day luxury vaca-' tries would be 900. 


Actually, 828 entries were turned | 
in and 81% of all persons eligible 
participated in the contest. 

Richard N. Heath, executive 
vice-president of the agency, gives 
Claude Robinson credit for the 
basic idea for the “Burnett Grand 
National Idea Contest.” At a meet- 
ing called to discuss a public re- 
lations program for a Burnett cli- 
ent, Mr. Robinson observed that 
“you can persuade people to work 
smarter easier than you can per- 
suade them to work harder.” 


s The comment clicked. And the 
net result was a contest which 


and as always, 


linage was an impressive 35,945,448. 


“HERE'S THE RECORD 


_ FOR THE PAST 


ni 
FIVE YEARS 


The Houston Chronicle is 
TENTH IN THE NATION... 


FIRST IN HOUSTON 


During 1950, only nine of America’s greatest dailies carried 
more advertising than The Houston Chronicle, whose total “g 


For over 38 consecutive years The Chronicle has 
lead the other two Houston newspapers. Each year this lead 
increases substantially*, indicating clearly a dominant 

.leadership based on proven results and stronger reader 
J preference. 


turned the old dust-covered sug- 
gestion box idea into a working 
gold mine for Leo Burnett Co. 
The copy in Burnett’s original 
contest announcement read as fol- 
lows: “Here’s your big chance, 


work and win a big reward. 

“We refer, of course, to the ‘Bur- 
nett Grand National,’ an office- 
wide contest open to all except— 
take note of this—except the 
president and all vice-presidents of 
the company. 

“Not only may you win an im- 
portant prize, but the ‘Burnett 
Grand National’ is your chance to 
suggest how the operation of your 
company can be ‘smartened up’ in 
1951. 

“That’s the theme of the con- 
test—‘How we can work smarter 
in °51.’ 


s “Put on the thinking cap, un-lax 
the brain, take your pen or type- 
writer in hand and tell the brass 
any idea you may have that will: 

“1. Increase your own officiency 
—to help you work smarter in °51. 
Increase the efficiency of 
your department, or any depart- 
ment, to help it work smarter in 
"S1. 

“3. Increase the over-all effici- 
ency of the company—to heln 
management work smarter in °51.” 

The number of entries aston- 
ished all of the agency principals. 
But more important was the quali- 
ty of the entries. Executives who 
have opened suggestion boxes 
know they frequently are stuffed 
with questionable witticisms, sly 
remarks and waste paper. 


es Entries in the Burnett idea con- 


CHRONICLE 
LEADERSHIP 
OVER POST 


1946 3,110,980 lines 


1947 7,203,543 lines 
1948 9,105,005 lines 
1949 10,333,398 lines 


1950 11,237,880 lines 


CHRONICLE 
LEADERSHIP 
OVER PRESS 


10,754,932 lines 
16,981,656 lines 
21,750,263 lines 
23,574,853 lines 


25,603,867 lines 


test, however, were obviously well- 
planned and written in an almost 
unanimously constructive spirit. 
The contestants discussed a variety 
of proposals, ranging from more 
efficient arrangement of desk 
drawers, through a complete ana- 
lytical blueprint and flow sheet for 
an entire department, to the proper 
attitude toward the job, company 
and fellow employes. 

Leo Burnett, one of the six 
judges, stayed at the office even 
later than usual to read each entry. 
He is convinced that “the outpour- 
ing of honest, sincere suggestions 
is one of the best things that has 
happened to our agency in a long 
time. Not only is the quantity of 
entries significantly high, but the 


mine of ideas for helping this 


The Houston Chronicle 


M. J. GIBBONS 
National Advertising Manager 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Advertising Director 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 38 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


“I felt,” he continued, “that it 


boys and girls, to use a little brain | 


to southern California—the grand prize in Leo Burnett Co.'s 

contest—the agency used the illuminated tail sign of the Super Chief to dramatize 

the top award. The man with the big smile is leo Burnett. Framing the sign are 
Nancy McGrew and Rosemary Beach, both of the agency's secretarial staff. 


| 


compiled suggestions are a gold | 


agency to work smarter and better. | 


BURNETT CONTEST ‘BOOSTER’ DISPLAY—Since it was impossible to exhibit a trip 


“Grand National” idea 


ple as possible, make the prizes 
attractive, use the same promo- 
tional and merchandising gim- 
micks it uses for its clients and— 
most important—put the best ideas 
to work in the agency. 

The rules defined an entry as 
one which suggests an idea not cur- 
rently in practice. Winners were 
limited to only one of the five top 
prizes. Contestants could win as 
many “suggestion adopted” prizes 
as they had separate ideas adopted. 

The prizes included a ten-day, 
all-expense tour of southern Cal- 
ifornia for two persons as the 
grand prize (the ten days, in- 
cidentally, are not deducted from 
the regular vacation). Men’s 
awards included a custom tailored 
suit, self-winding watch, imported 
shoes, and hand-painted cravats. 
Awards for distaff entries in- 
cluded an original Adrian suit, a 
self-winding watch, an original 
chapeau and a similarly distin- 
guished handbag. 


@ In addition to the grand prize 
winner, Mrs. Keyes, top winners 
(and their departments) included: 
John Crawford, creative; Marilyn 
Abrams, secretarial; Stanford 
Meigs, account executive; Laura 
May Anderson, librarian; Ed 
Kuhn, service; Marian Rice, broad- 
casting; Nic Wolf, media, and Bet- 
tie Bennett, secretarial. 

Moreover, every contestant who 
submitted a winning entry re- 
ceived a $25 savings bond for each 
suggestion adopted. And—to boost 
interest still more—every contest- 
ant received a chance on one of 
the ten door prizes which were 
awarded at an all-company meet- 
ing. 

To focus interest, the agency 
asked for entries in three classifi- 
cations (increasing personal ef- 
ficiency, departmental efficiency 


GROCERY STORE 
WEEKLY BOUTS 


IN THE BATTLE OF 
INSTANT COFFEES 


was a privilege and an education to) Each week, THE BAYONNE TIMES sends its 


read the entries. 
prouder of our agency than ever 
to realize that we have the cap- 
acity to criticize ourselves con- 
structively in this way.” 

THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives | @ In tackling its “two-way com- 
munications” program, the agency 


a 10 week 
we ot ee COFFEES. The weekly sales are 
tal 


It makes me_| Sf of investigators into a 10% cross-section 


all Bayonne retail grocery outlets. Currently 
continuing survey is featuring 


ulated by brands, type of outlet, sizes, and 


other pertinent data 


Send or call for complete details 


‘THE BAYONNE TIMES 


| “Bayonne cannot be sold from the outside” 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


decided to keep the rules as sim-/BO GNER & MARTIN 


——— 
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Advertising Age, April 23, 1951 


and over-all efficiency). The top 


A r | 
executives were excluded in the 


Council Launches 


belief that such action would stim- Anti-Inflation Ads 


ulate wider participation. | 
e A large share of credit for the 
success of the contest undoubtedly 
can be attributed to the type of 
promotion used. The contest staff, 
for example, did the following in 
the course of one week: 

1. Monday—distributed teaser. 

2. Tuesday—distributed the bas- 
ic bulletin and set up movable 
posters on ease’s. 

3. Wednesday—distributed il- 
lustrated flier to all employes. 

4. Thursday—distributed second 
illustrated flier. 

5. Friday morning—distributed 
luggage shipping tags and string 
reminder. 

6. Friday afternoon—phone calls 
to all employes. The caller, in en- 
ticing tones, inquired about the 
listener's choice of reservations on 
the Super Chief in the event he 
should win the grand prize. 


8 In addition, entry boxes were 
placed on all five floors and ro- | 
tated daily. The easels were ro-| 
tated twice daily. The grand prize | 
display, which employed a flash- | 
ing Super Chief tail light and a} 
Navajo blanket, was moved each 
day. And fabrics, photographs, il- | 
lustrations, etc., representing men’s | 
and women’s prizes, also were 
shifted each day. 

When the entries were assem- 
bled and processed, they covered 
750 double-space typewritten 
sheets—and each judge received 
a complete set. 

An executive of the Lloyd Her- 
rold Co. (which judged the Pills- 
bury Grand National) advised 
Burnett to first eliminate all weak 
entries and then spend time judg- 


ing the remainder. 

In practice, each of the six 
judges read all 828 entries and se- 
lected the “100 best.” These were 
tabulated by the agency’s research 
department and the 54 entries with 
the highest number of ‘votes’ were 


then returned to the judges with a 
rating sheet. 


es Four standards of measurement 
were used: 

1. General appeal (instinctively 
it “feels right”). 

2. Mechanics of presentation 
(problem clearly stated, solution 
clearly indicated). 

3. Practicality of solution (does 
it really solve the problem and is 
it worth adopting? ). 


4. Value to the agency (contribu- 


tion to efficiency, morale and 
quality of work). 

On the rating sheets, each of the 
four criteria was followed by three 
score boxes—fair (one point); 
good (five points) and excellent 
(nine points). The points on the 
rating sheet then were totalled and 
each judge came to the final meet- 
ing with a “slate” of recommenda- 
tions for the top nine prizes. 


e Mr. Burnett explained that the 
entries, as they came to the judges, 
were identified only by number 
and that while “the results of the 
scoring were used as a guide, the 
actual winners were decided by 
the judgment of the judges, be- 
cause we believed that it was im- 
possible to rank these entries ac- 
curately and fairly by numbers 
alone.” 

When AA learned that the con- 
test had pulled 828 out of a theo- 
retical “entry potential” of 900, 
Mr. Burnett was asked to disclose 
some of the key points suggested 
in the entries. 

He smiled the deprecating smile 
he reserves for certain occasions 
and said: “We are glad to tell any- 
one interested just how and why 
we conducted this contest, along 
with our appraisal of its worth. 
But the results are strictly with- 
in the family—we are not hang- 
ing anything out on the line.” 


New York, April 17—An anti- 
inflation campaign was iaunched 
last week by the Advertising 
Council. The drive, handled by 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample as the 
volunteer agency, will use news- 
papers, television, radio and car 
cards. 

The basis of the campaign is the 
Committee for: Economic Develop- 
ment’s “economic policy for re- 
armament” statement. The adver- 
tising will stress the following sev- 
en ways for halting inflation: 
Strive for more efficient produc- 
tion, halt the upward spiral of 
prices and wages, buy only for 
current needs and hold business 
inventories down, save in every 
way, support credit restrictions, 
support higher taxes to help bal- 
ance the budget, and curtail all 
nonessential government spending 
and support moves to this end. 

The first series of newspaper 


| ads includes three insertions, rang- 

ing from 600 lines to full page, and 
| five pieces of copy which run one, 
two and three columns. This se- 
ties is included in the May-June 
issue of the council’s newspaper 
mat service. A car card is sched- 
uled for June showings. 

The drive will also be supported 
on radio and TV through the coun- 
cil’s regular radio and TV alloca- 
tion plans. 


Morton Appoints Clyde 

Mrs. Velma Clyde, formerly as-| 
sistant director of public relations| 
of the Portland-Multnomah Coun-| 
ty Community Chest, has joined 
Henry J. Morton, Marketing, Port- | 
land, Ore., advertising, public re-| 
lations and marketing service, as 
an associate. 


Philco Names Kuneau V. P. 


John Kuneau, director of pub-| 
lications and a member of the 
management operations committee 
of Philco Corp., Philadelphia, has 
|been elected a vice-president of | 
| the company. | 


Tell Your 
Story with 


SHOPPER STOPPER” 
moves the customer te AC 
TION — where you wonr 
ACTION — ot the point-of 
sole. Hos the impoct of 
Projected pictures with the 
ease ond economy of fim. 
Find owt tedey hew it will 
open doors for your sales 
men — Write for Brochure 
AA-10. 


4 
The HARWALD COMPANY 
1216 CHICAGO AVE., EVANSTON, ILL. 


fog Yaa, 


ven ee we 


” ERE INTERESTED in reaching young, beauty- 


conscious women 


“We advertise in Redbook 
because it reaches Young Adults 


-- Our primary market” 


... and the men in their lives. 


That's why Shulton has been a steady advertiser in 
Redbook for 12 years,” says Miss Shoemaker. 


The reason Redbook hits home with Young Adults 


is because Redbook’s contents are aimed directly at 


the special interests of men and women under 35— 


the most exciting consumer group in the country to- 


day. Redbook’s impact on this market is reflected in 


its circulation growth, now over two million*—the 
largest circulation in its history. 


Redbook’s readers are beauty-conscious, yes —but 


that’s not all. Gay and 


gregarious, they love to enter- 


tain and travel. They are the most important market 
for advertisers of most products...cars,televisionsets, 


food and fashion. 


The plus value to advertisers in Redbook is the 


tremendous reader-loyalty of Young Adults 


for 


whom it is edited; proved not only by continuous cir- 


culation gains, but advertising linage gains as well. 


| 


*2,001,992 ABC 


12/31/50. 


says Elizabeth Shoemaker 
Advertising Manager, SHULTON, Inc. 


Hldh 


Gas results 


BECAUSE IT SERVES 


THE SELF-INTEREST 


or YOUNG ADULTS 
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‘American Brewer’ Prints 1,000th Issue 


New York, April 17—The April 
issue of American Brewer marks 
the 1,000th consecutive month of 
publication of the 83-year-old 
senior journal in the brewery in- 


dustry. It has never missed or 

combined an issue, even in the 

darkest days of prohibition. 
Founded in January, 1868, as 


Der Amerikanische Bierbrauer, the 
publication passed into the hands 
of Anton Schwarz, its editor, in 
1870. His descendants have re- 
tained and guided it since, and a 
grandson, Robert, is now editor. 
Originally published in German, 
the magazine broke tradition in 
1893, becoming bi-lingual to give 


English-speaking brewers “an op- 
portunity to avail themselves of the 
advantages to be derived from 
reading an exact and impartial pa- 
per.” German articles continued 
through World War I, ceasing on 
the death of its then editor, Carl 
Robitshek, late in 1918. 


e The first issue of the paper com- 
prised 12 pages, two of them ad- 
vertising at the rate of $1.50 an 
inch. In 1950, the 12 issues of 
American Brewer totaled 1,298 
pages, 721 of them advertising in 
addition to a 104-page directory 
supplement. Today’s base rate for 
a b&w page is $150. 


TAPES 


tape. 


TACs STICK TO THE JOB 


Extra sales for you with printed pressure sensitive 


Gets your message up 
Cloth, 


easily—keeps it up. 


MARK’ ANDY, INC. 


153 W. Argonne Dr. St. Lowis 22, Mo. 


cellophane or paper tapes 
available in rolls or strips. 
Assorted colors and sizes. 


! 


An entire year during prohibi-| 


tion saw a low of 288 pages, sup- 
ported by a few die-hard adver- 
tisers. In keeping with the paper's 
tradition, Fred Schwarz, then pub- 
lisher, managed to find technical 
articles, while most of his pages 
concentrated on the failure of the 
“Great Experiment.” He died in 
1932 just before repeal of the 18th 
amendment. 

The 1,000th issue of the Ameri- 
can Brewer makes little fuss about 
its achievement. Its 120 pages con- 
tain the annual 16-page statistical 
section and feature the diamond 
jubilee convention of the United 
States Brewers Foundation. The 
publication has a circulation of 
about 3,000. 


Dad’s Root Beer Names Ballou 

Dad’s Root Beer Co., Chicago, 
has named Philip T. Ballou, for- 
merly district manager for Sun- 
spot Co. of America, as assistant 
sales manager of its bottling civt- 
sion. Mr. Ballou will make his 
headquarters in Dad’s main Chica- 
go office. 


Whats Louioville Get: 
) BESIDE 


vaillijul Women? !? 


Louisville’s 3-county Metropolitan Area ranks 
ahead of Metropolitan Memphis, Miami or 
Omaha in both Retail Sales and Effective 


Buying Income.* 


Louisville’s WAVE gets a Daytime BMB Audi- 
ence of 238,490 families. Its BMB Area con- 
tains less than a third as many people as 
Kentucky’s total, but accounts for 66.2% as 
much Food Sales as the entire State. 


WAVE-TV pioneered in Kentucky . . . is now 
far and away Louisville’s favorite television 
station. It is Channel 5— NBC, ABC and 


Dumont. 


and around Louisville. 


Make WAVE and WAVE-TV your Kentucky 
choices. Free & Peters can give you all the facts. 


There are 75,000 TV receivers in 


*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1950 


LOUI 


WAVE® has a Daytime BMB Audience 
of 238,490 families in Kentucky and 
Seuthern Indiana. This area has an 
Effective Buying Income of $1.67 
billion, as against 82.51 billion for 
the entire State. The Effect 
ing Income within WAVE's Daytime 
BMB counties is 151% of the In- 
come in those Kentucky counties in 
which WAVE does NOT have a BMB 
audience! 


*The WAVE-TV Coverage Area 
contains 256,400 families. 


FREE G PETERS, INC. 
Exclusive National Representatives 


Harper Urges 
Sales Execs to 
Do More Testing 


Los ANGELEs, April 18—Most 
businesses have within themselves 
areas of development they don’t 
do anything about, Marion Harper 
Jr., president of McCann-Erickson, 
told the eighth annual conference 
of the Sales Executives Club of 
Los Angeles last week. As an ex- 
ample, he asked, “Do you know 
| what effect an increase in your ad- 
vertising appropriation will have 
upon your business?” 

His suggested answer to the 


test market. He said that every 
| business should have two or more 
| experiments going on all the time, 
| the results of which, when known, 
would offer a manufacturer the 


promise of being competitive in his | 
tests point the) 


| field. Successful 
way to more sales; even failures 
are really a success because they 
develop information not previous- 
ly known. 


es Looking ahead, Mr. Harper said | 


some shortages of consumer goods 
can be expected if the present de- 
fense program continues at the) 
projected rate. Such things as gov- | 
ernment restrictions, bulging in-| 
ventories, high production, credit 
controls and previous scare buy-- 
ing are being reflected in some in- 
custries. | 

On the whole, he said, disposable 
|income will be high, almost 40% | 
|in dollars over the nation’s pre- | 
vious high in 1944, but business | 
can be expected to be spotty. Mr. | 
Harper predicted that demand for | 
durable goods such as automobiles, 
appliances and furniture may de-| 
crease slightly. Food, drugs and) 
clothing should remain in strong| 
| demand. | 

One difficulty, he added, is that | 
business executives are not call- | 
ing the signals; news headlines, | 
the general war picture, govern-| 
mental action, all have their effect 
on consumer buying. Also, changes | 
in the distribution of population 
and buying power can be antici- 
pated. 


s Current conditions are danger- 
ous, in the opinion of Richard E. 
S. Deichler, vice-president of sales, 
American Airlines. This is so be- 
cause nothing is clear-cut, he said. 
There are shortages, but as yet we 
do not really know how great they 
are or when others will appear. 
Our economic position was never 
better, yet men are being laid off 
in many lines. Business is off in 
many service industries and in the 
used car and television set indus- 
tries, he pointed out. 

Whatever happens though, sell- 
ing must never stop, Mr. Deichler 
said. He explained that the actual 

| sale of a product takes place only 
after the selling has been done. 
|The actual selling must cover 


question is a test campaign in a| 


SPEAK TO SALES EXECUTIVES—Comparing notes before speaking to the 8th annual 

conference of the Sales Executives Club of Los Angeles are Richard E. S. Deichler, 

vice-president of sales, American Airlines; Marion Harper Jr., president, McCann- 
Erickson; Ralph Yambert, president, Yambert, Prochnow, McHugh & Macaulay. 


product, service and reputation, 
and on a continuing basis. Mr. 
| Deichler reminded the sales ex- 
ecutives that many businesses went 
downhill after World Wars I and 
II because they failed to continue 
| selling and advertising. 
|@ Right now, he said, American 
Airlines’ greatest problem is find- 
| ing seats for tickets sold. Yet ad- 
| vertising and promotion are being 
increased substantially. Mr. Deich- 
| ler said this is laying the ground- 
| work for the future when planes 
on order are expected to provide 
| from 50% to 100% more seats. 
American Airlines’ salesmen are 
| making more direct calls; the di- 
rect mail budget has been in- 
|ereased 50%; the advertising ap- 
|propriation for magazines and 
| newspapers has been boosted 50%. 
Building for the future, the objec- 
| tive is to “never let people forget 
our name,” he said. 
| General chairman for the meet- 
| ing was Ralph Yambert, Yambert, 
Prochnow, McHugh & Macaulay. 


(ADVER-TIESS 


| (Trade Mork) 

‘| THE “TIES” THAT 
FOCUS ATTENTION 

ON YOUR PRODUCTS 


Here's a modern, sincere 
way to “Spark” candid 
publicity for your Fine 
Products . ... “ADVER- 
TIES” are strictly dif- 
ferent and convey o 
very subtle “Ad Mes- 
sage”... They lend 
striking appeal at 
conventions and 
ore most effective 
for Product Pro- 
motion .. . “AD- 
VER-TIES” ore 
now being suc- 
cessfully used 
as a liquidat- 
ing premium 
by solesmen 
for “Good 
Customer 
Orders”. 


not stock 
ties but made 
“Special-to-or- 
der” and indi- 
vidually de- 
signed with trade 
mark, slogan, or illustration of your 
product. . . . “ADVER-TIES” are 
made under exclusive patent, hand 
tailored on quolity moteriol by 
“tie experts” for over 31 years. 
“Adver-Ties” offer a New 
Streamlined Way to tell your 
“best” advertising message. 


QUANTITY LOTS SUPPLIED 

at a nominol cost . . . TELL US 

YOUR NEEDS and we'll give you 
Complete Details and Prices. 


AMERICAN NE 
MFG. CO. 
Phone WEbster 9-7592 
322 S. Franklin S$t., Chicage 6, Ii. 
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HARRY P. FRANCIS |mess as a publicity writer with N. | 


New York, April 17—Harry p, W. Ayer & Son in 1921 following 


Francis, 61, treasurer for the past | S€rvice in the Air Force during 
24 years of the Atherton & Currier | World War I. He served in the Air 


agency, died yesterday at the Force also in World War II and. 


Mount Vernon Hospital. | retired as a lieutenant colonel. 
Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. 

Francis was graduated from Co- FRANK JEPSON 

lumbia University, and served with Yonxkers, N. Y., April 17—Frank 

the Marines in the first World Jepson, 60, member of the adver- 

War. He joined Morse Internation- tising staff of the Yonkers Herald 

al Agency shortly afterward, and | Statesman, died April 11 of a heart 

was treasurer in 1927 when he left | aijment. 

to assume a similar position with Born in Bennington, Vt., he was 

the newly organized Atherton &| graduated from Union College, 


Currier Agency. | served in World War I and was 
sales promotion manager of Kops 
GEORGE CHAHOON JR. Bros., New York corset manufac- 


GRAND’MERE, Que., April 17— turer, for many years. During 
George Chahoon Jr., 78, often World War II he was chief of small 
called the father of the modern arms procurement in New York. 


* Canadian newsprint industry, and 


retired president of Laurentide Pa-| Hart to ‘Hunting & Fishing’ 

per Co., died at his home here) Car} K. Hart, formerly western 

April 15 after a long illness. advertising manager of Macfadden 
Born in Ausable Forks, N. Y., Men’s Group, has been appointed 

Mr. Chahoon came to Canada in| western advertising manager of 

1902 and joined the Laurentide Pa-| Hunting & Fishing, Chicago. 
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Planning a test campaign? 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Grocery Store Audit 


Rentieiin tee tants - - - an ideal test market! 
The P eis Now one of the nation’s Standard Metropolitan areas, Green 
‘ os pe pre 2 gat oe Bay has all the essential characteristics of a reliable test 
panel of 18 outlets. A check market. A wide variety in industry, transportation, employ- 
of store inventory and in- ment, nationality groups and other activities make the city 
—— oy a typical of all sections of the country. 
era yA gel ee Cooperation of local media and distribution facilities is 
for test campaigns. excellent. 
contact the 
Gensel Bavertsing GREEN Bay PrEss-GAZETTE 
Department Green Bay, Wisconsin 


per Co. A few years later he be-| 
came president, which position he | 
retained until Consolidated Paper 
Corp. bought out the Laurentide | 
mill. He had also been a director of 
the Howard Smith Paper Mills 
and the Dryden Paper Co. 

In addition to his leadership in 
the newsprint industry, Mr. Cha- 
hoon helped organize the Grand’- 
Mere Knitting Mills to provide 
jobs for his men during the de- 
pression years. 


C. LESTER WARD 

Geneva, N. Y., April 17—C. Les- 
ter Ward, 50, member of the Gen- 
eva Daily Times advertising staff 
for the past 27 years, was stricken 
with a heart attack while making 
a business call April 11 and died 
instantly. Born in Auburn, N. Y., 
he was raised here where his 
father was an advertising salesman 
for the Times. 


PHIL GORDON 

Cuicaco, April 17—Phil Gordon, 
55, head of the Phil Gordon Agen- 
cy here, died suddenly April 12 
of a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Mr. Gordon was born in Cin- 
cinnati where he started his career 
in advertising. He was a partner 
in an agency there, since dissolved, 
before coming to Chicago in 1926 
to found the agency which bears 
his name. 


ALICK CRAIG 
Norwack, Conn., April 17—| 
Alick Craig, 70, public relations| 
director for Dun & Bradstreet, died | 
April 13 at Norwalk Hospital. His | 
home was in Westport, Conn. 


EDWARD MULHOLLAND 

PHILADELPHIA, April 17—Edward 
E. Mulholland, 43, for six years 
sales manager of the Al Paul Lef- 
ton Co. here, died on April 15 at) 
his home in Erlton, N. J., after a 
short illness. 

Mr. Mulholland was with Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan in New York before 
joining the Lefton Co. 


SAMUEL W. PAPERT 

Datias, April 17—Samuel W. 
Papert, 54, founder and president | 
of the Texas Daily Press League, 
died April 14 in a hospital here. 

Mr. Papert was born in Spring- 
field, Wis., and later became a 
newspaper man in New York. He 
then moved to Texarkana, Ark., 
where he was advertising man- 
ager of a newspaper prior to es- 
tablishing the newspaper repre- 
sentative organization in Dallas 
in 1923. 


GRAHAM STARR 

LUMBERVILLE, PA., April 17— 
Graham Starr, 61, retired adver- 
tising executive, formerly associ- 
ated with Young & Rubicam and 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York, 
died at his home here of a heart 
attack April 11. 

He entered the advertising busi- , 


Because 

more and more 

leading exporters 

are taking advantage of 


Li cE International's 


advertising values, * 
Ist quarter linage 
anuary thio’ March ) 


is 6% ahead 
of the same IQ50 period 


of: For full details, write for your copy of “How to 
Take the Guess Out of the Future”; LIFE Inter- 


national, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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March Advertising Pages and Linage in National Magazines 


Official Figures as Compiled by Publishers’ Information Bureau 


Publications with an * report directly to ADVERTISING AGE 


— ath 
March = March Jan.-March Jan.-March March 
1951 1951 


— Lines—— 
March = Jan.-March Jan. -March 
1951 1950 


1951 1950 1950 
Weeklies, Bi-Weeklies, Semi-Monthlies 
"Christian Advocate 29.2 25.1 82.7 64.1 12,076 10,374 34,1) 26.518 
{Collier's 160.1 135.8 365.2 335.5 844 92.306 248,255 228,044 
tCue 86.2 76.7 260.8 223.7 36,984 32,901 111,897 95,989 
Grit 16.3 19.5 518 61.4 17, 0,464 54,344 64,414 
Life 365.3 345.2 883.6 825.0 248,256 227,941 600,515 560,762 
Look 132.7 125.1 346.3 329.1 90,167 5.058 235,442 223,621 
tNew Yorker 333.8 277.0 781.4 722.6 143,194 118,818 335,275 309,744 
Newsweek 244.4 207.4 649.8 569.4 102,536 87,10 72,567 238, 
Pathfinder ‘ 48.9 49.1 112.2 122.4 20,526 21,064 122 52,575 
tSaturday Evening Post 426.2 345.8 963.3 875.7 289,651 235,155 654,770 595,267 
t*Saturday Review of 
Literature 65.1 56.7 173.2 149.4 = =27,945 24,332 74,310 64,129 
t*Sporting News 26.0 32.7 4 68. 28.208 35,497 72,092 73,725 
Time 310.8 280.2 831.8 781.7 130,457 117,701 349,181 328,085 
U. S. News & World 
Report 144.6 118.8 346.5 292.3 60,672 41,332 145,387 114,120 
Total Group 2,397.2 2,101.0 59,309 54,376 1,333,545 1,163,192 3,270,825 3,014,487 
tFive issues in March 1951; four issues in March 1950. {Four issues in March 1951; five issues in March 1950. 
Women’s 
z°Everywoman's .. 24.5 —-- 77.5 — 10,500 aa 33.236 —= 
"Family Circle .. 58.8 48.4 155.4 132.3 25,168 781 66.570 56,770 
Good Housekeeping 167.4 169.5 362.1 349.1 1,664 72,528 154,938 149,369 
*Holland’s Magazine 19.4 26.1 64.2 64.6 8,311 1,204 27,542 27,709 
Household 53.9 51.7 143.1 139.0 23,075 22,098 61,281 59.333 
Ladies’ Home Journal 139.4 159.1 308.8 335.1 789 108,158 209,940 227,861 
McCall's Magazine . 85.9 77.2 204.8 197.0 58,383 52.540 139,221 3,990 
Parents’ Mayazine .. 75.3 819 170.5 171.0 32,243 35,068 73,010 73,207 
ED ccnes snes 127.7 135.2 277.0 288.3 803 91,988 t J 
Today's Woman 76.4 54.4 168.7 127.8 32.726 23,306 72,317 54,784 
*Western Family: 
Southwest Edition 42.3 47.7 118.7 107.1 18,163 20,465 50,940 45,928 
©ZNo. Calif. Edition 38.0 — 104.1 ae 16,310 a 44.692 ——— 
Northwest Edition 42.1 42.0 115.7 95.2 8,064 18,009 49.662 40,813 
Woman's Day ... 75.2 57.8 199.2 165.4 32,184 24,818 85.346 0,966 
Woman's Home Companion 86.0 86.3 213.9 213.0 445 58,651 145,430 144,845 
Total Group 1,007.7 995.3 2,386.4 2,289.7 541,954 541.605 1,274,921 1,240,854 
ZtNot included in totals. “Started publication with January 1951 issue. °See note at end of linage tabulation. “Started pub- 
Vication with September 1950 issue. 
iGeneral 
American Forests 16.2 148 412 33.8 6,790 6,230 17, 14,210 
merican Legion 14.8 18.3 44.5 49.7 6.234 7,705 18,731 904 
merican Magazine 33.4 42.2 86.8 102.3 13.992 17,722 36.410 42,947 
rgosy 31.4 17.8 56.9 40.2 13,459 7,626 24,402 7,208 
tiantic Monthly . 19.0 24.9 54.6 53.9 7,966 10,451 22.890 22,610 
Christian Herald 51.1 51.4 134.0 133.4 21,929 2,064 57.496 57,242 
columbia . 6.3 8.8 19.4 24.8 4,300 6,002 13,179 16,867 
yonet ... 22.0 17.0 60.0 44.0 4,004 3,094 10,920 8,008 
smopolitan 50.4 55.2 122.0 139.1 21,603 23,631 52,300 59,607 
Eagle Magazine 2.8 5.0 9.9 4.1 1,191 2,097 4,164 5,892 
Ebony 49.1 36.0 145.9 111.2 33,421 24,480 99,207 75,610 
tks Magazine 10.2 10.0 26.5 25.1 4,394 4,301 11,338 10,774 
quire ; 56.0 44.3 152.3 132.9 38,072 184 103,698 90,590 
xtension 25.9 29.3 68.0 81.8 17,837 20,187 803 308 
urmet 30.2 29.1 83.4 82.1 12,924 2,444 35,723 35,147 
rade Teacher 38.7 36.1 95.7 84.8 17,069 15,923 42,243 37,377 
rper's Magazine 16.1 20.9 44.5 57.0 6.749 8.730 18.6: 3,905 
tiday : 68.7 65.7 154.8 150.0 46.696 606 105,145 101,871 
mprovement Era 29.6 25.8 76.7 68.0 12.695 11,069 32,934 159 
BI nstructor 32.4 34.8 67.6 83.8 22,190 23,774 46,272 57.263 
otor Boating 59.5 66.0 281.6 302.7 986 820 165,608 177,992 
tional Geographic 45.5 49.5 106.3 112.6 10,829 11,781 25,288 26,776 
vr World 29.1 24.9 70.2 70.9 9,780 16,921 47,630 48,152 
Promenade 26.4 22.5 64.4 65.9 11,333 9.653 7.632 28,262 
Redbook Magazine 30.7 28.1 74.0 63.6 3.168 12,051 31,718 27.281 
Rotarian 9.1 7.4 21.4 17.4 3,826 3,122 985 7,425 
See 12.5 12.9 25.3 21.8 8.408 8.662 17,018 14,668 
port 7.2 7.6 12.9 19.6 3,074 3,273 5,548 8,411 
n & Country 88.5 84.4 216.0 1718 59,416 56,658 145,050 115,304 
28.4 32.6 69.3 77.8 12,218 3,983 29,742 33,415 
achting 69.0 84.0 266.1 293.9 5 49,392 156,467 172,813 
| Tota! Group 1010.2 1,007.3 2,752.2 2,730.0 531,125 526.636 1,460,459 1,443,997 
arger page size (429 lines) in 1950. tMarch-April issues combined. 
Home 
rican Home 68.1 65.5 165.3 152.0 42, 41,382 104,458 152 
tter Homes & Gardens 172.2 175.1 363.0 350.0 108,741 110,682 229,40: 221,347 
House Beautiful 108.6 98.8 225.9 204.5 68,576 62,312 142,702 129,119 
House & Garden 114.2 112.8 207.4 217.9 72,137 71,273 130,895 137,588 
Ht Living 2 37.8 23.0 82.5 45.2 3 14,562 52,115 28,575 
Sunset Magazine 95.6 78.1 216.1 166.1 40,154 32,777 90,780 69,741 
Total Group 558.7 530.3 1,177.7 1,090.5 332,606 318,426 698,237 653,947 
Not included in totals. {No January 1950 issue. 
Fashion 
Charm 100.4 86.7 222.8 185.1 43,078 37,178 95.618 79,397 
Glamour 127.4 119.7 310.4 253.3 54.620 51,320 133,130 108,646 
SHarper's Bazaar 164.2 167.4 389.2 337.4 103,768 105,779 245.970 213,163 
Mademoiselie 120.7 120.7 286.5 278.0 51,789 51,725 123,013 119,245 
Vogue 232.7 2119 563.4 492.5 146,991 133,923 355,96° 311,174 
Total Group 745.4 706.4 1,772.3 1,546.3 400,246 379,925 953,700 831,625 
§0ne issue in March 1951; two issues in March 1950. 
Movie Romance-Radio 
Dell Modern Group ..... ens 27.4 28.2 63.5 68.2 11,749 077 27,226 31,113 
2D-Modern Romances . 40.7 39.8 94.3 97.2 17,445 17,035 40,432 1,624 
2D-Modern Screen . 38.6 347 88.4 93.0 6,544 14,908 37,887 39,875 
=0-Screen Stories 33.5 33.4 81.4 86.0 14,369 14,313 860 862 
Fawcett Women’s Group 27.5 25.6 64.8 67.9 1,786 11,018 27,840 29,141 
Fawcett Screen Unit 4.5 6.0 15.6 17.3 1.915 2,574 6,704 74¥¢ 
2F-Metion Picture 33.0 32.7 82.5 87.0 14,147 14,069 35,419 37,334 
2 F-Movie Story Magazine 32.9 32.5 81.5 86.1 14,130 13,934 5.001 36,931 
=F-True Confessions 418 43.0 107.1 113.9 17,958 18,445 45,965 864 
Hillman Women's Group . 44 15.3 34.9 40.5 6,190 6,582 15,059 17,447 
Hillman Movie Group . . 45 5.5 16.4 19.3 1,947 2,382 7,060 8,301 
Ideal Women's Group 16.3 15.9 42.7 40.3 6,990 6.877 18,368 17,362 
Ideal Movie Group 46 5.2 174 18.9 1,985 2.209 7,466 8,112 
Ideal Romance Group 10.8 8.0 28.0 27.3 4,631 3,426 12,085 1,689 
1-Personal Romances 16 45 3.5 11.6 675 1,949 1,503 4,982 
Screeniand Unit 26.1 19.6 73.2 59.1 11,200 8,407 31,443 25,372 
*Secrets Romance Group 
#S-Revealing Romances 16.8 — — — 196 — eee oa 
S-Secrets i , 25.2 23.8 63.7 58.8 10,815 10,211 27,352 5.206 
True Story Women's Group 24.5 27.9 65.8 63.5 0, 11,979 28,151 27,243 
#T-Photoplay 40.6 44.7 101.6 104.4 = 17,427 19,172 43,541 44,803 
#T-Radio & Television 
Mirror ‘ 28.9 33.3 75.0 76.1 12.403 14,261 32,130 32,655 
2T-True Experiences 30.8 35.8 77.9 82.1 13,209 15,326 33, 35,211 
#T-True Love Stories 31.0 34.1 78.9 78.6 295 4.660 33,808 3,754 
2T-True Romance 32.9 39.3 84.0 90.1 14.109 16,856 36,022 38.655 
zT-True Story 60.3 69.6 144.9 162.5 25,862 29,831 62,125 69,657 
Total Group .. ‘ 187.4 185.5 489.5 492.7 80,383 79,691 210,257 213,402 


ZNot included in totals. 


NOTE: Figures for each publication in the Dell, Fawcett and True Story groups include all advertising 


as a whole PLUS additional advertising carried by each individual publication. 


Business 
tBusiness Week 426.7 
Dun's Review 45.2 
Forbes 35.8 
Fortune . 99.3 
Modern Industry ‘ 87.4 
Nation's Business . 34.3 
7 


Total Grow 


aan 728. 
Five issues in March 1951; four issues in Mar: 


342.3 1,065.6 
44.0 126.9 
37.3 124.7 
87.5 284.5 
89.4 240.0 
32.8 88.8 

633.3 1,930.5 
ch 1950. 
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sbP3e 
Cuannc 
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179.057 
18,948 
15.039 
62.726 
53,823 
14,673 

344,266 


143,748 
18,427 
15.676 
55. 
55.055 
14,076 


302,282 


447,156 
53,211 
362 


179,804 
147,840 

38,024 
918.397 


wn 
ed 


—- ———-~Pages——___ -. —_—. —- - — 
March March Jan.-March Jan.-March March March Jan.-March Jan.-March 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1 1 
Youth 
*The American Girt 175 16.1 56.3 40.7 7,511 6.906 24,152 17,450 
Boys’ Life... 139 132 37.6 30.3 9,488 8.997 598 20,629 
*Child Life... 26 12 5.8 45 1117 528 2.493 1,953 
*Open Road |. 86 82 22.2 223 3,676 3,530 9,499 91576 
Scholastic Magazine 657 293 1024 628 27,594 12308 42.995 26,366 
Senior Prom ..... 170 ~= 19.1 48.8 49.5 7.307 8210 20,942 21,221 
Total Group . 1253 87.1 2731 2101 56,693 ~ 40,479 125,679 97,195 
Outdoor & Sports 
*American Rifleman 47.4 SL9 1266 1379 20,314 22,265 307 59,165 
Field & Stream 67.2 74.2 1612 168.0 28,837 31,823 69,159 72,095 
*Fur-Fish-Game 21.3 23.3 62.3 68.8 9.125 9,974 6. 29,455 
=t*Hunting & Fishing 33.6 — 59.3 — 14,405 ——e 25.422 — 
Outdoor Life 635 758 1489 1518 27,248 32,505 63,933 65,173 
Sports Afield 608 750 1440 1555 057 © 32,132.—Ss«@6:1,761 66,66 
Total Group .... .. 260.2 300.2 643.0 —S«682.0 101,581 128,699 275.840 292,551 
Not included in totals. {Combined with Outdoorsman effective February 1951 issue. 
. . 
Magazine Linage Trend. Ficwres in thovsonas 
WEEKLIES 
1951 1951 
man.[ ] 4.334 mar.[_) 53/ 
res. (_s*d; 039 res. [__} 457 
1950 1950 
Ca mar. S27 
WOMEN’S BUSINESS FASHION 
1951 -_ 19 
mar. | 542 mar.[_)344 marl 1400 
res. [__ 1478 res..[_ ) 3/5 FEB. 357 
1950 1950 1950 
MAR ES 42 MAR. 902 mar. 380 


Science & Mechanics 


Mechanix Illustrated 79.8 
Popular Mechanics . 138.8 
*Popular Science : 129.3 
Total Group cane 347.9 
Detective & Fiction 
*Ace Fiction Group ...... 2.8 
Del! Men's Group peat 23.9 
2§*Macfadden Men's Group . . 34.2 
*Popular Fiction Group 19.6 
*Thrilling Fiction Group 9 
Total Group ‘ 60.2 
#Not included in totals. §Group contained t 
Farm 
Capper’s Farmer 60.8 
Country Gentleman . 128.7 
Farm Journal heat 114.0 
tFarm & Ranch with Southern 
Agriculturist ..... 448 
tProgressive Farmer 105.0 
Successful Farming 1113 


Total Group. . ; 564.6 
tSee note at end of linage tabulation. 


Magazine Sections (I) 
(Nationally distributed 


788 226.6 
165.9 413.7 
147.9 3811 
392.6 1,021.4 

29 7.6 

213 64.3 
— 54.9 

15.3 57.2 

_%49 370 

54.4 — 166.1 

hree 


644 149.9 
119.6 294.4 
1321 284.6 

528 1245 
104.8 256.7 
127.3 283.2 
601.0 1,393.3 
596 147.5 
397 = «17.2 

685 184.1 

167.8 448.8 
35.4 80.6 
29.2 $7.8 
514 16.3 

184.1 © 397.8 
16.2 45.2 

316.3 737.7 


229.7 
449.3 
417.7 


1,096.7 


17,877 7,654 
31,087 37,170 
959 33,124 
77,923 87,948 
6 651 
10,264 9,188 
14,680 — 
4,380 3,417 
_ 3120 =: 3,347 
18,390 16,603 
: two magazines in March 
41,362 43,795 
87,534 81,348 
48,881 56,575 
30,358 35,972 
71,443 71,324 
50,066 57,236 
329,644 346,250 
57,074 59,587 
34,774 33,758 
55,526 58,224 
147,374 151,569 
26,450 35,350 
37,585 24,832 
41,570 51, 
131,728 156,537 
27,296 30,792 
264,629 298,906 


101,983 
200,298 
121,976 


811,174 
147,031 
99,404 


156,285 
402,720 


All figures in the following groups were compiled by Advertising Age 


with Sunday newspapers) 

| American Weekly . 57.3 
Parade - 41.0 
This Week Magazine 65.4 

Total Group ....... : 163.7 

Magazine Sections (II) 

(All other magazine sections) 

First 3 Markets Group . . 26.5 
N. Y. Herald Tribune- 

This Week 44.3 
N. Y. Mirror Magazine . 416 
New York Times Magazine 155.0 
Puck-the Comic Weekly 14.2 

Total Group 281.6 
Comics Magazines 


‘American Comics Group: 


ee 


Fawcett Comics Group .. 
Harvey Comics Group . 
Lev Gleason Publications . . 
‘Marvel Comics Group: 
(Total 3 Units) ....... 


" 

> 

> 

3 

> 

. 
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3: 

*. 
Bur wwe 
~ Ue wee: 
vAug,ecce 
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25 
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Yellow Unit ..... 
National Comics Group: 
(Total 2 Units) ..... 
Red Unit 
=Blue Unit .... 
Quality Comic Group 
Standard Comics Group 
Total Group 


yvEuns 
ecoos5 


~ 70.8 


45 20.0 7.0 3,780 
—_ 10.0 — 1,890 
—_— 10.0 — 1,890 

6.0 110 12.5 1,323 

5.5 9.3 17.7 567 

6.0 13.7 12.1 2,079 

87 36.0 26.9 4,662 
28.6 63.0 57.6 11,340 
10.0 21.0 19.0 3.780 

9.3 21.0 19.3 3,780 

9.3 21.0 19.3 3,780 

10.5 34.0 29.5 3,780 

5.3 18.5 15.9 1,890 

5.3 15.5 13.9 1,890 

40 10.0 12.0 1.440 

3.5 118 13.0 1134 
65.3 184 63.7 26,703 


wor 
~~ 
a 


SEa8s Seas 


24,624 


ee i 1 163. . ; 
Not included in totals. ‘March-April issues combined. “Units A and B were combined during 1950. 


Canadian National Weekend Newspapers (Rotogravure Linage) 
shee 120.1 96 7.926 47.282 


La Patrie . ; 57.9 47.3 4 5 
tla Presse 66.5 444 140.0 103.0 66, 389 
tStandard 70.3 42.3 139.1 103.8 70,321 42,316 
PEE accawecencs 98.4 67.6 212.1 159.5 93,515 64,253 
Total Group — 293.1 201.6 611.3 7 288,229 198,240 
tFive issues in March 1951; four issues in March 1950. 
Canadian 
Canadian Home Journal 49.3 42.6 119.6 89.9 33,513 29,007 
tCanadian Homes & Gardens 54.3 50.7 1118 105.5 902 054 
Chatelaine ... 49.9 40.9 1118 90.6 3,938 27,800 
Maclean's ..... 69.2 60.6 146.9 133.5 47,076 41,203 
{Mayfair 61.6 60.0 162.0 166.6 41,904 304 
New Liberty 43.5 26.4 89.3 58.0 18,664 11327 
Reader's Digest: 
English Edition ........ 62.0 70.5 146.5 143.0 811,284 12,831 
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= Advertising Age, April 23, 1951 
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Siti 
§ 50,760 51,455 
} 92.659 100,642 
aid 85,358 93,554 
: a 228,777 245,651 
- 9.3 1,689 2.101 
614 27.638 26,451 
x — 23,534 — 
37.4 12.792 8,371 Pt 
. _ 422 8,285 _ 9,476 i 
150.3 50,404 46,399 
< March 1951 1950. i 
* 160.4 109,052 \ 
i 299.6 203,840 i 
k 309.9 132,784 
| 140.5 84,672 99,250 { 
4 263.2 174.780 179,202 
.§ 303.8 127,465 136,657 \ 
\ Pl _— — 
. 
fer: 180.3 179,800 
Ay 111.0 94,217 
178.7 151,805 
‘ 470.0 425,822 
ae 92.3 80,375 92,535 
: 83.7 82.930 71,083 
Z 149.5 116.152 149,453 
: 400.1 338.072 339,979 
48.4 86.646 92,691 
774.0 704,175 Te ; 
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; 1,701 2.646 
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: 2 6.683 \ 
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* : 3 151 
; 1 955 
1 799 
1 320 
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‘ 1660 
i 120,137 96,387 
= 140,105 102,962 | 
‘ 139,138 103,792 | 
“4 carried by the groups 201,604 151,562 i 
600,984 454,703 | 
377,614 81,286 61,225 
= | | od 76.005 70.928 
D 167/322 76,035 61,609 
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if Advertising Age, April 23, 1951 “ 
; 
F ———_—_——— Pages—_—_—_—_—_——. —————— Lines——_—_—__—_—_,._ | _——--Pages—— a - — — 
I March = March Jan.-March Jan.-March March March = Jan-March Jan. -March March = March Jan.-March Jan.-March March March = Jan.-March Jan. -March 
| 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 | 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
| French Edition 64.5 715 5 1485 11,7399 13,013 27,209 27,027 German (Germany) 0 24.0 69.0 76.0 5.824 4 308 558 13.832 
( Revue Moderne ..... 30.9 30.8 714 60.8 21,015 20,937 556 41,282 German (Swiss) 31.0 25.0 71.0 61.0 5.642 4.550 12.922 11,102 
Revue Populaire, La ° 34.5 314 75.9 63.5 24,180 21,946 53,124 448 Italian ... 5 210 82.5 51.0 4,902 3.612 14,176 11.679 
j Samedi ...... 43.7 411 95.4 84.6 30,599 28,738 66,790 171 Japanese .. 10.0 9.0 33.0 23.0 1,680 1,512 5.544 3,864 
3 Saturday Night . 85.7 93.8 230.6 2526 58,245 63,794 156,806 171,812 ='Japanese Troop 0 8.0 56.0 8.0 4,004 1,356 10,192 1,356 
Time-Canadian ..... 148.7 93.2 355.4 2318 440 39,130 149,240 3 —— mo oY 46.5 = 126.5 x14 8.463 = 23,003 
1 Total Group ... 797.8 7135 1866.1 1,628.9 431,499 384,084 1,009,129 "888,493 ‘New Zea’ > . — , a ’ — 
' Smal i in 1950. . . q Norwegian 14.5 40 37.5 11.0 2.465 680 6.372 1,868 
eee oe ee cae ee Portug 7%5 410 0 1370 «13.738 2175 36.401 23.975 
} Foreign South African 45.0 37.0 124.0 104.0 8,055 6.625 22.176 8.599 
| . sooner tenes” Geog atte ate Shae ae 
Life International . . 39.3 22.1 125.1 70.9 26,690 15,045 85,000 48,195 nish (Argentine) . ! . . . : 
Reusnesh-Eureseen Ss 27.0 24.7 76.8 810 11,340 10,360 32.268 4016 | —— = 4 =e = 4 Sas a ry be 4 oe 
k-Pacific ... 4 . 4 t 7, ime- 3 . . . . \ 
: Reader's Digest: _ — —— — — — — Time-Latin American 7L0 57.8 213.6 1815 29,820 4,290 69,740 76,230 
’ | Australian ...... 34.0 26.0 0 0 6.188 4,732 16.016 13.650 Time-Pacific 4.0 25.3 104.8 80.8 14,280 10.640 44.030 3,950 
— 35.0 17.0 99.0 17.0 6.510 ro eo aa Total Group 1,102.7 8174 2.9756 2,355.1 276.251 203,060 768.620 605,815 
} Dasih ~ ener 44 <3 er} 14 ex 1360 6.287 3.058 Not included in totals. ‘British and New Zealand editions were not published in March 1950. ‘The 1950 figures for 
Finnish ....... 3.0 40 140 11.0 ‘558 744 2.542 2.044 Caribbean, Mexican and Southern Hemisphere editions are prior to the Spanish-split, when these three editions 
French (Belgium) ° 50.0 40.0 138.0 108.0 8.750 7,000 24,150 18.900 were incorporated in Spanish 22. *Started publication with March 1950 issue 
; French (Intercontinental) . . 30.0 28.0 82.0 84.0 5,250 4,900 14,350 14,700 NOTE: A"! sectional advertising of Family Circle, Woman's Day, Progressive Farmer and Farm & Ranch-Southern Agriculturist 
} French (Paris) " ane 74.0 48.0 166.0 136.0 12.950 8,400 29.050 23.800 is reduced by application of a ratio figure to each advertisement; this ratio is the circulation of the particu edition 
French (Provincial) . 66.0 48.0 158.0 1440 11,550 8.400 27.650 25.200 carrying the advertisement to the total circulation of magazine. For example, if a page advertisement appears in an 
French (Swiss) 30.0 28.0 74.0 64.0 5,250 4,900 12,950 11,200 edition representing 15° of the total circulation of the magazine, it is counted in the totals as .15 pages. 


. March Advertising Pages and Linage in Farm Publications 


O., manufacturer of advertising 
novelties and calendars, has sched- 
uled a year’s advertising campaign 
in Time. The company will con- 
tinue to use newspaper classified 
advertising. 


manager of the distributor divi- 
sion of National Union Radio 
Corp., Orange, N. J., has been ap- 


pointed manager of advertising of | 
Electric Corp., | 


Cornell-Dubilier 
| South Plainfield, N. J. 


and advertising manager for Gen- - 

“ plans for both brands. Birds Eye 
eral Foods’ 40-Fathom brand of | seafood advertising will continue 
seafoods, has been named product|to be coordinated by Howard 
manager for all seafoods marketed | Lochrie, the division's advertising 
by GF’s Birds Eye division. Harold director, to insure over-all brand 
‘Luther; until now advertising man- character and continuity. 


Official Figures as Compiled by Farm Publication Reports Inc. 
« Publications with an * report directly to ADVERTISING AGE 
a * Current Month Current Month 
Commercial Dis- Commercial Dis- 
play Excluding play Exctud 
Poultry. Classified . Poultry, Classified 
—Total Advertising, In Pages—— ————Total Advertising. In Lines————_ and Livestock, In —Total Advertising, In Pages—. _———Total Advertising, In Lines. and Livestock, In 
i March March Jan.-March Jan. -March March March Jan.-March Jan.-March Lines March March Jan.-March Jan. -March March March Jan.-March Jan-Mar Lines 
t 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Farm Magazines Nebraska Farmer 939 828 239.2 220.3 70,997 62.576 180,854 488 58.849 51.065 
} N omest ; : ; : : : 33 
t*Capper’s Weekly .......... 6 5.9 15.9 173 16,943 13,148 35,478 Pt Beh heen es eo 
i Capper'’s Farmer 609 646 1590 1605 41427 43.916 108.108 109.168 39.115 41.660 Oregon Farmer 448 48.0 1203 1257 3.885 309 91,018 95.067 30.217 32,731 
H Country Gentleman 128.7 119.7 2936 2998 87.522 81.410 199,626 203,882 84,863 78.651 *Oregon Grange Bulletin 16.2 15.5 408 404 17,598 16.814 644 3.904 17,598 16814 
} Farm Journal . 113.9 1319 2849 3095 881 56.595 122, 132,789 46,015 53,444 Pennsylvania Farmer 59.2 S82 1717 1611 45.481 44.732 131.881 123,753 38,094 37.997 
“Weeds ural ‘New Vorter a0 S43 izke i600 Seoic Ssoas  osaee lasaze beas8 | 28 30P 
riculturist : ural New-Yorker I 7 J . 916 . fs . . t 
Upper South Edition 38.9 — 110 — 26.476 — 75.506 — 24.259 — _ Btah Farmer i 539 315 1482 #815 760 23810 112,039 61.681 36.346 21,438 
r ee . —— . — ' oa» . = . Gua» lallaces’ Farmer owa 
prsautiest. Edition 575 —— 1552 —— 39,079 —— 105,542 — —«41320C watiomestead 23 ge 258.9 236.0 76,315 69.311 203.021 185.012 65.998 @ 
‘] ‘rogr if ul i" ’ 
SCarolina-Va. Edition 99.9 103.8 250.9 2636 67.919 70.601 170,597 179,253 63,800 66.048 | Western Farm Life es a a ee 320 32'BaB 28 
=m _ 109.9 106.5 266.7 270.2 4.720 72,424 181,350 183.698 67.936 ee Seiten | 62 ry 460.7 44a.3 12.726 13.069 126 oll 117.968 sian a 
=Ky.-Tenn. - . = isconsin Agricultur I P .6 4 . . A 
Miss La Ark sadbundinadbredicndtibne deabanedt ceed 1,449.5 1,311.2 3,897.3 3,585.8 1,109,030 1.004.552 2.988.279 2,750,453 942,468 842 
fetoios MLE AR} BG Be See Sey ieee ee sae 
Texas Edition Y I ‘ ' . ‘ . le . WS 
Average 5 Editions 105.0 1083 2569 2629 71443 70986 178682 178805 6709 soiss FOrm Linage Trend. Figures in thovsonds 
Successful Farming 114.3 1282 2922 3046 51.433 57.702 131,477 137,089 48,324 55, 
Total Group 522.8 $48.7 1,286.6 1,337.3 706 310.609 | 736,161 761,733 285,416 295.243 
= h totals. 1 i , 
ot included in totals. §Published only two editions in 1950, so comparable figures are not avai MAGAZINES . 
Monthlies 1951 Teo 
Agricultural Leaders mar[30/._ MAR. 
setts Fai Gow DH} 8S AN? AHH aS RABY a 
merican Fruit Grower J 4 ; 4 . . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
American Poultry Journal: FEB. 502 | FEB. 7 
zEastern Edition 55.1 589 1730 1876 23,631 254 74191 80,482 13,302 14,639 
=Central Edition 46.0 487 1428 1565 19.747 20891 61. 67.125 12.823 13,869 1950 1 ; 
i =Western Edition 379 399 1216 1326 16.248 17106 52134 56.901 11534 11.840 3 MAR. 
{ Average 3 Editions 463 491 1458 1589 19.875 21,084 62.530 68.169 12,553 13,449 |MAR. 4/ 
Arkansas Farmer . 181 172 489 455 13654 13.922 36930 34.396 12.721 11, 
4 Better Farming Methods 4 s $2 4 128 : 1335 21.73 22.599 366 57.316 0.288 21.164 
‘ *Better Fruit ........ . .7 7,573 7,637 5 ’ ° d 
Breeder's Gazette 252 200 706 665 11359 9013 31810 29.913 8495 6.793 SEMI-MONTHLIES BI-WEEKLIES CANADIAN) 
: *California Citrograph 26.0 28.4 77.7 80.5 17,500 19,096 206 54,082 17.322 18.886 1951 1951 
“Caltieman The. 1088 S42 3380 2872 45.983 S561 aL 97S «120828 amos 22.203 | ipa [4709 __| man| | 432) 
i *Cattleman, The t . ‘ . . . ’ J y 4/09 || 
\ *Electricity on the Fam 136 137 320 334 4844 4883 11415 11898 4844 4.883 6 / 
t Farmer-Stockman 47.3 454 1198 1146 35.911 34527 90,980 87,121 32.964 28.700 495 
*Florida Cattlemay 511 474 166.7 145.0 21.473 19.880 004 60.871 15.978 12.112 FEB. ; 
*Florida Grower 213 225 652 639 14513 15,342 44449 44.189 14.071 14.730 1950 ' 
*Idaho Granger 74 96 237 265 8071 10458 25.809 29.081 7.994 10.416 5 
Kentucky Farmer 289 241 80.7 70.3 72.632 895 63.271 55.139 20.653 507 MAR. ae S/ 
*Michigan Farm News 36023 9.2 68 $320 5467 21502 15.939 8260 5.327 
*National Live Stock 
Cae wwiine 3 RS BS MLM BE IRAN 
*Nation’s Agricu!ture . . A ' J ‘ , . \ ‘ 
“New dersey Farm an 528 481 1433 1425 23.760 21637 64520 64.127 19.012 15.363 -rtntpnanay 
Garden ....... p ‘ . A ‘ . 5 \. . . F 4 : i : 
*Ohio Farm Bureau News 124 121 340 336 5587 5.485 15,338 15152 5167 4.945 | Chupa Farmer M4 G26 2SS (1708 TAOS GEOTS «(161400 «(129,176 6602S 4477 
sPacific Poultryman ... 413 462 1282 157.6 17.383 19,840 $4,491 59,058 8.797 10.209 |“ emarthern Edition... S82 S89 1557 16L3 44.006 44491 117675 121.867 40.521 40.763 
r re 
ZEastern Edition S52 743 1856 247.1 23688 31876 79.699 97.424 145% 20461 | fare'S cation | 993 S87 i574 dey aaeee 46373 Likes than ate Sat 
=Central Edition a 4 sone sone oe at Ber a yn} ae} *Dairymen’s League News 13.7 13.8 39. 399.4 9,969 10,025 28.830 28,708 6903 9,194 
) ag | Eaitions 481 623 1632 1928 20.649 ‘729 69.999 ‘703 (13,685 18.359 Total Group ....... 1674 136.1 410.5 370.9 126,198 102,473 309.265 279,285 116,227 94,605 
Southern Farmer 84 106 28.9 34.3 9,242 11.700 31,859 37.783 6.789 9,800 Not included in totals. 
samen’ S$ Bt Ms WR Bes Moe ou es Ran ite 
*Turkey World 65. t . t $ y . 7 . . P P P bi de 
eWestern Dairy Journal 45.7 465 1237 1324 19.212 19516 52.028 55.583 11,074 11106 Alll figures in the following groups were compiled by Advertising Age 
I *Western Livestock Weeklies 
Journal ' 97.4 100.8 285.3 286.6 40,929 42,336 119,889 120,376 15,113 17,965  +Weekly Kansas City Star: 
4 *Wyoming Stockman- Kansas Edition .. 306 386 750 80.5 75.413 95.220 184,870 198.360 58,563 74,77 
{ Farmer .... 218 143 57.7 35.3 19,488 12852 51679 = 31,678 15,456 10,136 Missouri Edition . 34 367 «0-756 «777? «-77.845(90595 186379 «sLaN'S8lgOBoO ons 
| Total Group ; 2 952.5 2,880.6 2,871.1 501,952 480,848 1,454,565 1,433,522 386,657 362,437 Okla.-Ark. Edition .. 283 355 70.0 744 69,709 87.418 172.460 183.353 54,609 69.348 
| SNot included in totals. tour issues in March 1951; five issues in March 1950. 
1 Newspaper Monthly Farm Sections Dailies 
t*lowa Farm & Home Chicago Daily Drovers 
Resister 228 265 653 644 24,027 28321 69.376 68.864 23.691 27.579 . Cee eon 313 319 87.9 1001 66.625 67,842 186.893 213,016 31,063 35,249 
° 
Lees - FF SF Se, ee Ue CLUS oeeram 6 45.0 1186 122.0 101,360 95,717 252,607 259,606 56,377 57,660 
Farm News . . 152 178 703 500 16,156 18,998 74858 53,326 13,748 14,954 a Daily Journa’ 
\ Total Group ....... 47.2 S24 157.4 1323 49,392 $5,454 166,086 140.222 46,648 50.668 gene Daily Live © SS = UA2 MET ESOS (76.158 (203077 (28268L 66985 48,976 
' | tSmaller page size (1,055 lines) in 1951. Stock Reporter 226 245 635 735 48,195 52,058 135,340 156.445 29637 33,252 
\ i Semi-Monthlies Total Group .. 140.5 137.2 384.2 414.3 299.238 291,755 617,917 881,748 163,663 175,137 
4 American Agriculturist 400 360 105.0 96.8 29,084 76,392 70,494 25.683 22431 Canadian 
i Paani so pl all gel dene ediend ti en a a (a =. a a <a tae 
Farmer 426 36.4 105.4 87.9 32,191 27,544 79,687 66,424 27,034 22.612 Fe eee a sits -_ 55.8 125.0 1288 36,073 40,206 89,973 92.760 36.073 40,206 
*Cooperative Digest 68 65 191 215 2870 2.730 8.015 8995 2870 2.730 
ro ny Ail 691 714 1819 1813 $4140 ‘06 «'42.611.«142'123 «49.841 50.214 Eastern Edition 119.7 1315 2752 297.8 119.662 131475 275,141 297.789 90,073 97.804 
Farmer, The 916 773 230.2 2113 71801 60.572 180.463 165.589 ‘859 51.299 Western Edition .. 1002 1164 237.0 263.5 100.247 116,383 237,012 263.496 1, 93,376 
Hoard's Dairyman 47.7 506 1352 137.7 34,721 856 98.359 100,272 28.676 31.097 Revrems 2 Cees -- SAS TEAS SL SS MOS LENSES 86(SELENS 642 85.937 95,635 
tified 22 6 ‘we (BS HOB Bae Bat SS Bis hee "Moen Mo Be U2 me I yee me ae nee men 
; *Indiana Farmer's Guide 6 6 . 5 . ‘ . 65. . ‘ r . r v ° 9 5 tS 
| Me meg rar 534 41 135.8 N61 40.601 3a 242 103.280 201 35.114 28.607 Farmer's Magazine ve. 365 432 97.6 99.9 25,545 30,258 68, 306 69.994 24124 28.127 
} Mich Farme L 5 . . A . . A . ‘ 
*Misneeri Farmer 97 75 214 227 7.359 5,740 187 17.268 6827 5.261 Farmer - 108.2 1441 297.7 330.7 118.979 159,357 327.469 S95 74,833 93,964 
Missouri Ruralist . . 524 410 1376 .0 39,793 31,129 104,524 77.466 32,490 24,804 Western Producer ..... 752 784 1576 1663 80,464 84,924 650 178,941 798 = 48,313 
' Montana Farmer- Total Group ........ 466.8 553.2 3,164.0 1,260.0 431,813 514,163 1,071,370 1.164.585 318,086 364,565 
} Stockman ...... 75.4 610 1743 137.5 56,994 46,100 131,813 103,902 42,091 34,832 Not included in totals. 
; . . 
Kemper Thomas to Use ‘Time’ |Maginot Named Ad Manager GF Shifts Stevens, Luther | oo for the ha one ia, ae Harris Promotes Dabney 
Kemper Thomas Co., Norwood,| Emil J. Maginot, formerly sales| H. N. Stevens, formerly sales) yt ans ” sueanatiion Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland, 


has promoted John C. Dabney from 
eastern district manager to direc- 
tor of marketing. Mr. Dabney, who 
will continue as manager of the 
12-state eastern district, will have 
his headquarters in Cleveland. 
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Palm Beach Co. Sets ‘51 Newspaper Drive, 
Plans Introduction of New Fabric Next Fall 


Cincinnati, April 17—What is 
being termed the biggest campaign 
in the history.of the summer cloth- 
ing business is currently gathering 
momentum with the approach of 
warmer weather. 

Palm Beach Co.'s 1951 drive for 
Palm Beach and Spring Weave 


suits, which began in February in| 


Miami, will hit major markets 
throughout the county with the ar- 
rival of spring’s balmy days. Full- 
page and 1,000-line b&w newspa- 
per ads are scheduled in 46 cities 
for Spring Weave, and 48 cities for 
Palm Beach. 


Next fall, to round out the com-| 


pany’s line of spring, summer and 
fall wear, Palm Beach will bring 
out the “Good-all-Year” suit, in- 


tages of 100% wool but without 
its weight, bulk and cost. 


@ Initial production will be rela- 
tively small because of heavy de- 
mands for the company’s spring 
and summer suiting materials. Be- 
cause of this fact, advertising plans 
for the Good-all-Year suit are in- 
definite and a full campaign will 
probably not be launched until it 
is known the fabric will be avail- 
able in quantity. 

Ads for Palm Beach and Spring 


Weave suits will continue through | 


the first week in July. 

In addition, the company will 
promote “Palm Beach Week” from 
June 2 to June 9, and its dealers 
will be furnished a promotion kit 


troducing a new fabric for men’s| to tie in with a full-color spread 


clothing. The Good-all-Year fab-| for Palm Beach suits in the June} 
made {rom a blend of wool, | 
is said| will carry b&w page ads in June 


ric, 


mohair, rayon and nylon, 


4 issue of Life. Esquire and Sport 


to be a textile with all the advan-| and July for Palm Beach casual 


wear. 


Copy in the newspaper ads will | 


suggest two tests to illustrate the 
suits’ resistance to wrinkles—a 
“knot the sleeve test” for Spring 
Weave and a “squeeze test” for 
Palm Beach. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago, is 
handling the account. 


Heil Names Barclay. Pugh 

Heil Co., Milwaukee, manufac- 
turer of truck bodies, oil burners, 
truck tanks and water pumps, has 
named John Barclay, formerly a 
district sales manager of the com- 
pany, as general sales manager, 
succeeding William E. Simons. 
H. F. Pugh, the company’s adver- 
tising manager, has been given the 
additional position of sales pro- 
| motion manager. 


| Hepler Joins ‘U. S. News’ 


Charles D. Hepler, formerly with | 


the Detroit Times and the Ameri- 
can Legion Magazine, has joined 
the Detroit staff of U. S. News & 
World Report as sales representa- 
tive. 


UNIFIED 
MARKET 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


QUAD-CITIES 


ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Home of 233,012" People 
Home of Rock Island Arsenal 


Home of Over 300 Industrial Firms 


Quad-Cities’ giant manufacturing concerns are in high gear turning out a 


vast array of materials for national defense . . 


for America’s peacetime civilian life. 


. as well as the vital products 


Industrial employment numbers over 


50,000. The population trend is UP . . . manufacturing payrolls are UP . . . 


consumer buying power is UP. 


A steadily growing, unified market with ready money. 


*1950 Census Preliminary Report 


That's the Quad-Cities! 


‘newspapers that cover the ILLINOIS side’ _ 
where 57% of Quad-Cities population live 


NAT. REPS. THE ALLEN KLAPP CO. 


NAT. 


REPS. AVERY KNODEL, INC. 


STARTER—Critically eyeing artwork for an 


the Skelgas division of Skelly Oil Co. are Martin Zitz (standing), Henri, 


ovidoor poster campaign to start soon for 
Hurst & 


McDonald, Chicggo, which handles the Skelly account, and R. L. Gage, Skelgas 
advertising manager. 


Canadian Government Newsprint Order 


Indicates Prices Hikes 


New York, April 19—Mill rep- 
resentatives and newsprint brok- 
ers here believe that yesterday’s 
order by the Canadian Defense 
Production Department declaring 
newsprint an essential material, as 
the first step toward bringing it 
under government control, is like- 
ly to lead to stricter allocation and 
higher black market prices. 

While it was officially an- 
nounced in Ottawa that the Can- 
adian government does not plan 
compulsory rationing of newsprint, 
an international pulp and paper al- 
|location committee is being or- 
ganized. As in the case of steel 
| and nickel, when they were 
| brought under government control 
| in Canada, it was pointed out that 
| newsprint was declared essential 
“to insure that the government 
could more carefully scrutinize 
pose if necessary, regulate the in- 
ternational trade in this important 
| comraodity.” 


| 


Will Continue 


year. There were four Sundays 
each in March in 1951, 1950 and 
1949. 


@ Stocks of newsprint on hand 
and in transit at the end of last 
month were 35 days’ supply for the 
average of all daily newspapers 
reporting to ANPA. This was a 
drop of two days’ supply as com- 
pared with the end of February. 
There were 32 days’ supply at the 
end of March, 1950, and 40 days’ 
supply at the end of March, 1949. 

Total estimated newsprint con- 
sumption in the U.S. for March, 
1951, was 515,539 tons, which in- 
cludes all kinds of uses of news- 
print. For the first three months 
of 1951, consumption is estimated 
at 1,407,199 tons. During the first 
three months of 1951, the reporting 
newspapers used 1,076,507 tons of 
newsprint, an increase of 0.1% 
over the first three months of 1950 
and an increase of 6.8% over the 
first three months of 1949. 


@ So-called black market activity, 


|in newsprint continues here, and 
prices quoted continue to creep 
higher 


| $245 a ton mill, for southern ship- 
| ment. 

| Fabulous prices are reported on | 
| spot shipments for export, quota- 


| tions ranging from $280 to $300. 


A sale was reported this | 
week of approximately 300 tons at | 


Agency Group Sets Meet 

| The 1951 annual conference of 
the First Advertising Agency 
Group will be held June 6-9 at the 
i Statler, Detroit. W. Arthur 
| Lee, of Lee-Stockman Inc., New 
| York, is general chairman, and 
Parker Holden, of Holden-Clif- 
ford-Flint, Detroit, is host agency 
| co-chairman. 


Some local mill representatives | 


say that, with black market prices 
| creeping up toward $300, it would | 
| not be surprising to see some of | 
| the small book paper mills con- 
| vert to newsprint production. This 

was done in some instances dur-! 
ing World War II. 


Contract deliveries by some of! 


| the Canadian mills are lagging as 
|}much as 30 days behind schedule 
because of box car shortages and 
modernization changes being made 
| in some mills for increased pro- 
| duction. 


U. S. DAILIES CUT USE 
IN MARCH, ANPA SHOWS 

New York, April 19—Newsprint 
;}consumption in March showed a 
decrease of 0.6%, according to 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. It reports consumption by 
daily newspapers in March, 1951, 
was 394,387 tons, compared with 
396,923 tons in March, 1950, and 
366,887 tons in March, 1949 

This is the first time since June, 
1945, ANPA says, that consump- 
tion for the current month showed 
a decrease compared with the cor- 
responding month in the previous 


Rhodes Joins Benjamin 

Thomas B. Rhodes, formerly ad- 
| vertising manager of Billups Pe- 
| troleum Corp., New Orleans, has 
| joined Herbert S. Benjamin Asso- 
ciates, Baton Rouge, as an account 
| executive. 


ONE 
NEWSPAPER 
Delivers the Cream of the 


NEGRO MARKET 


The Negro market is huge! Negroes 
spend $15 billion every year on prod- 
ucts you sell. And one medium deliv- 
ers the cream of this vast and loyal 
market—1,500,000 of the wealthiest and 
most influential Negroes in America 
Whatever you sell, you can sell it & 
Negroes better in the new Courier 
Always a leader, always expandi 

the Courier’s new addition of popular 
4 color comics and exciting magazine 
section makes it America’s most com- 
plete weekly newspaper! The Courier 
offers you a large and responsive mar- 
ket at minimum cost and maximum 
return. For full details on the new 
Courier, the newspaper that sells more 
Negroes more, write: 


INTERSTATE UNITED 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NEWSPAPERS 
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Conventional ideas regarding 
the coverage of TV stations may 
have to be revised. Harry Stone, 
general manager of KPHO and 
KPHO-TV, Phoenix, the only tele- 
vision station in Arizona, says that 
there are nearly 4,000 TV sets in 
Tucson, 125 miles south of Phoe- 
nix, which are being served by 
KPHO-TV, and that they report 
good reception. Mr. Stone, one of 
the veterans of the broadcasting 
business, was for many years man- 
ager of Station WSM, Nashville. 


Associated Poultry & Egg In- 
dustries has set up a committee to 
determine what advertising and 
promotional activities could be 
conducted by the industry to in- 
crease consumption of eggs and 
poultry. 

Interest in a nationwide cam- 
paign was stirred up last December 
when W. K. Hooper of the San 
Diego County Farm Bureau out- 
lined the bureau’s plan, which 
called for organizing a $10,000,000 
annual national advertising cam- 
paign. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation’s national poultry de- 
partment pledged its support to the 
committee at a meeting held in 
Chicago late last month. 


Boeing Airplane Co.'s annual re- 
port includes several paragraphs 
calculated to raise the eyebrows of 
business men who don't believe in 
feudin’ with customers. Last fall, 
Northwest Airlines sued Boeing 
for $24,800,000, charging that the 
ten Boeing Stratocruisers pur- 
chased by Northwest did not meas- 
ure up to specifications. In the 
current Boeing annual report, just 
issued, the company confirms 


rumors that it plans to file a count- 
er-suit against Northwest “for 
damages in substantial amount 
arising out of the same transac- 
tion.” 

And it adds, with complete 
candor: “Counsel for the company 
advise that at this time it is im- 
possible to make an accurate pre- 
diction of the outcome of this 
litigation, but in their opinion it 
is unlikely that the net recovery in 
this suit by either party against 


| the other would exceed a relatively 


small amount as compared to the 
amount being claimed by North- 
west.” 

e - +. 

Columbia Broadcasting System's 
Radio Sales already has sold the 
network's new series of specially 
filmed “Range Rider” 
westerns in nine video markets. 
The initial series of 26 movies was 
filmed by Gene Autry’s produc- 
tion company, Flying A Pictures, 


and stars Jack Mahoney as the: 


“Range Rider.” The series is be- 
ing sold on a local basis. 

You will hear more from Jack 
Mahoney—he is scheduled to do a 
number of shoot-’em-ups for mov- 
ie theater audiences and also has 
the lead in a forthcoming Walter 
Wanger film. 


Robert Mullen Named A. M. 
Robert L. Mullen has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneap- 
olis. He was formerly with 
Melamed-Hobbs Inc., both in its 
Minneapolis and St. Paul offices. 


Gets Greek Tourist Account 

Foote, Cone & Be'ding Interna- 
tional, London office, has been 
named to handle the Greek Tourist 
account. 


half-hour | 


SILKMIST HAIRDRESS— Parfum L’Orle Inc. 
is testing this new $1.75 product in Hor- 
risburg, Reading, Wilmington and Bing- 
hamton using two themes, before-and- 


| after, and how-to-use with o testimonial. 


The product, which is pockaged with a 
plastic refillable squeeze spray bottle, 
will go national via magazine and trade 
ads, following completion of the tests. 
Hartman Advertising, New York, is the 


agency. 


Bunnagar Joins Contact 
Department of Gray & Rogers 
W. L. Bunnagar has joined the 
contact department of Gray & 
Rogers, Philadel- 
phia. He began 
his advertising 
career with N. W. 
Ayer & Son in 
1924 and then left 
to go with Mc- 
Graw-Hil! Pub- 
lishing Co. Four 
years later he 
switched to the 
Philadelphia of- 
fice of Roche, 
Williams & Cleary 
and then in 1948 
opened a Philadelphia office for 
Van Diver & Crowe, now defunct. 


Appoints Sandra Manhoff 
Sandra Manhoff has been named 
promotion-publicity director for 
Cc. H. D. Robbins-Robien, New 
York women’s dress manufacturer. 


W. L. Bunnoger 


Will Carry ‘American Weekly’ 

Beginning July 1, the St. Paul 
Sunday Pioneer-Press will become 
the 23rd Sunday newspaper to dis- 
tribute The American Weel:ly. The 
additional circulation (158,000) 
will be available to Weekly adver- 
tisers at no increase in present 
rates. 


Bulova Promotes Hochman 


Emanuel Hochman has been 
promoted from sales manager to 
vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Bulova Watch Co. New 
York. Harry B. Henshel, formerly 
assistant secretary of the company, 
has been elected secretary. 


Carter Buys TV Drama 


Carter Products, New York, will 
sponsor “Crime Photographer” on 
alternate Thursdays at 10:30 p. m., 
EST, over CBS-TV, starting April 
19. This mystery progtam, a long- 
time fixture on radio, is making 
its bow on television. Sullivan, 
Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles is the 
agency. 


CBS Boosts Wages 10% 

Columbia Broadcasting System 
has awarded a 10% “cost of living” 
wage increase to all regular em- 
ployes earning less than $10,000 
yearly and not covered by union 
contracts. 


material that ENTHUSE the 
and CLOSE the sale. 


ability for this work. 


sales executives. 


YOUR SALESMEN ... MR. SALES EXECUTIVE ... are sales spe- 
ciolists. Their specialty is selling your product to your prospects. 


WE ARE SALES SPECIALISTS, TOO. Specialists in writing, 
planning, designing and production of printed selling 


33 YEARS OF SERVING firms like those shown and many, 
many others equally well known to you, presume our fitness and 


WHETHER YOU NEED 10 or 10,000 presentations we offer you 
the benefit of our 33 years of experience in serving top 


YOU CAN BENEFIT by our ideas and service. And conserve 
your time and energy. Why not have us show you several 
idea-stimulating examples of our work and explain our service? 


ADVERTISING, SALES PRESENTATIONS, POINT OF 
PURCHASE SELLING TOOLS for 33 yeors 


INFORM the prospect 


35 EAST WACKER OR CHICAGO!. 


“Prone RAG 3044 ~ 


Pi at ee 


Pick up Quick — 


SEE THE IMPACT OF EACH 
OF THE 17 FULL-PAGE ADS 
AND 3 SPREADS 


in Quick’s April 30th issue! 


Kreml Hair Tonic 


eee 


On Newsstands Thursday, April 26th 
ADVERTISERS IN THE APRIL 30TH ISSUE 


Anacin (Whitehall Pharmacal) Nash Motors 

Champion Spark Plugs Nolde-Westminster Hosiery 
Curtiss Candy* Oneida Community Silverplate 
Fruehauf Trailers* Pepsodent Toothpaste 
Harrison Products (Shut-Eye) Perfect Circle Piston Rings 
Kellogg's Corn Soya Prophylactic Tooth Brushes 


Silver Star Blades 


Lee Tires Victor Home Freezers 

McKesson & Robbins* Westmoreland Sterling 

Meds (Personal Products) Willys-Overiand Station Wagon 
"Spreads 
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Media, Too, Must Help Raise 
Standards, Agency Man Says 
’ To the Editor: The editorial in| 
the March 12 issue of ADVERTISING | 
Ace, “Criticism of Advertising,” is 
in my opinion a perfect ten-strike. 

If we are to minimize advertis- 
ing that is in bad taste, misleading 
or false, we must make the at- 
tempt from within. Reluctance to 
do this will eventually bring a 
blow from without, causing the 
pendulum to swing dangerously 
far. } 

Improvement from within, in my 
opinion, must include not only ad- 
vertising men but publishers and 
purveyors of all types of advertis- | 
ing media. The media owners can 
very well set at least minimum 
Standards of decency. 

This I admit is not an easy un-| 


dertaking. But media owners can | 


invite leading advertising men to 
help set up such minimum stand- 
ards. 

In the field of education, prog- 
ress has been made by periodic 
raising of minimum standards of 
instruction. A similar process, I 
believe, may be made to work for 
decency in advertising. Progress 
must be sought through a process 
of evolution. i 

Artur S. Corns, 

President, Moser & Cotins, 

Utica, N. Y. 


. 7 . 
Promotion Boosts Rating 
of Jaqua Agency's Program 
To the Editor: We appreciate 
your recent article describing our 
postcard plan by which the public 
can keep their elected representa- 


ITS EASY, 
WHEN YOU 


KNOW HOW! 


SHREVEPORT HOOPERATINGS 
November, 1950 thru January, 1951 


This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are welcome. 


tives advised on public sentiment. 
We have had several inquiries 
from other places in the country, 
and are hopeful that these people 
will pick up the idea and sponsor 
it locally. 

In your article you commented 
on the unusua: fact that an adver- 
tising agency was sponsoring a 45- 
minute program, such as “Amer- | 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air.” 
We believe it is also unusual for | 
an advertising agency to merchan- | 
dise its own radio program. We 
have been sending postcards every | 
week to advise people of the topic 
to be discussed on Tuesday night. | 

That this policy has been effec- | 
tive is indicated by the fact that 
WLAV Hooper rating has in- 
creased in this time on Tuesday 
night from about 8 to almost 15. 
During that time there has been 
no material program change on 
WLAV or the other local stations. 
The Hooper rating for Monday; 
night has stayed about the same, 
and the rating for Wednesday 
night has dropped slightly, so it 
seems likely that this merchan- 
dising program is instrumental in 
getting more listeners for our pub- | 
lic service commercials. | 

W. D. Mo iror, 

Director of Agency Operations, 

The Jaqua Co., Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 


Puritas Uses Approval Copy 
To the Editor: We have recently | 
developed and placed a campaign 
for Arrowhead and Puritas Waters 
Inc., promoting the approval of | 


ing water by the Los Angeles Heart | 


campaigns but to provide adequate 
support for the worth while health 
one of its brands of bottled drink- | and welfare agencies. 
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For the record, you might ad- It is one of the most inept ad- 
vise Don Layman, vice-president | vertising efforts I've ever seen. At 
of Scholastic Magazines, that the) first glance, the illustration and 
writer sold not one but two 32-/| headline lead you to believe it is 
page, 16-color advertisements to| an ad for a paint or cleanser—or 
the American Brass Co. (Anacon- | maybe a light bulb. It is some- 
da Copper), both of which ap-| what of a shock to find that the 
peared as single and exclusive ad-| magic ingredient is toilet paper. 
vertisements in two separate is-| And that it is merely colored toi- 


| sues of the Hearst magazine Motor let paper—doesn’t even glow in 


Boating back in the days of the the dark! 
never-to-be-forgotten depression. This ad is exaggeration beyond 
To the best knowledge of the all hope of belief. And the exag- 


| writer this record has never been 


surpassed and he stands to be cor-| 
rected if someone can come up 
with a “topper.” 

ALFrep E. SepGwIick, 
Executive Assistant to the 
Publisher, Guest Informant, 
Los Angeles. 


Credits Admen for Aid in 
Michigan's United Campaign 

To the Editor: Will you please | 
send us a copy of ADVERTISING AGE, 
issue of March 19. Steve Nisbet, 
director of public relations for the 
Gerber Products Co. and chairman 
of the United Fund board, called 
our attention to your editorial of 
that date—“Charity: We Have it 
With Us Always.” 


“sr Face Fil. 


Fram Dilan le 
in 20 Seconds! 
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I think you have done a splendid COLO-NOFT 
job in calling attention to a serious = 
problem which is coming more and 
more to the action stage in many + =a". 
communities. » acer 

As you may or may not know, ~aF Se 
in Michigan we have the United > 


Health and Welfare Fund which 
is making a statewide attempt to 
reduce the number of separate! 
campaigns. We realize that we do 


SWANEE 
COLOSOR 


not have all the answers but at Sects pene wnt Faciat Quatity 
| the present time it is the only) Em" » Smtoos Tiss 
movement we know of which is pa 


trying sincerely not only to reduce 


MATONA! PRPEE CORPORATION os Fro mEyiwaRie = Same Pemeerewamen 


geration in the copy becomes com- 
pletely obnoxious when it is vis- 


The advertising fraternity has| 
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*A KWKH Local Program. 


KWEKH is the overwhelming favorite in Shreveport. Hoopers | 
show that KWKH is first in 37 out of the 44 quarter hours be- | 
tween 8:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. In the morning (8:00 a.m.— 12 
noon), KWKH gets a 51.6% Share of Audience — or 6.6% more 
listeners than all other stations combined. In the afternoon and 
early evening (12:00 noon —7:00 p.m.), KWKH gets a 48.5% 
rating —or only 3.0% less listeners than all other stations combined. 

KWKH!’s “outside” audience is vastly more important, however. 
BMB Study No. 2 credits KWKH with a Daytime Audience of 
303,230 families in 87 Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas counties. | 
But look at the quality of this KWKH audience: 194,340 families — 
64.1% of the total — listen “6 or 7 days weekly”! 

Yes, Know-How pays! Let us or The Branham Company show 


you how much! 


KW KH 


LRA CAD 
LOUISIANA 


Oe aes me ee RE 


SHREVEPORT { 
50,000 Watts e CBS 


The Branham Company, Representatives 
Henry Clay, General Manager 


| find this campaign of some inter- 
|est, since it shows an example of | Of Henry T. Ewald of the Camp- 


Assn. | figured not only in the origin of | 
It occurred to us that you might the fund but in making it an actual 
going concern. I think particularly | 
| bell-Ewald agency in Detroit, a 
member of our board and presi- | 


the Arthritis and Rheumatism | 
| Foundation, one of our important 


APPROVED BY 


dent of the Michigan chapter of | °™ 


A 
ot 2a, 


a 


a local advertiser, with distribu- 
tion only in southern California, 
tying in with a national campaign 
—that of the American Heart 
Assn. Our advertising and public- 
ity were timed to break just as 
the Heart Assn. campaign was 
launched. The Puritas advertising 
consisted of 1,000-line and 250- 
line newspaper copy placed in 
several Los Angeles metropolitan 


newspapers, as well as other news- | 


papers in southern California. 
Hers C. Brown, 
Account Executive, The Mc- 
Carty Co., Los Angeles. 


Believes His Record Beats 
Goodrich ‘Scholastic’ Ad 

To the Editor: The writer has 
just read with considerable in- 
terest in your “Voice of the Ad- 
vertiser” department, March 12 
issue, that Scholastic Magazines of 
New York are under the impres- 
sion that the 32-page, four-color 
B. F. Goodrich Co. advertisement 
appearing in their March 7 issues 
might be a record advertisement 


placed by one advertiser in any) 


single issue of any national mag- 
azine. 


member agencies. Without his 
help, counsel and guidance we 
would not be as far along as we) 
are today. | 
Jim Cook, | 
Public Relations Secretary, 
United Health & Welfare Fund 

of Michigan, Lansing. 


Takes Over Critic's Job 
To the Editor: Enclosed you'll 


discussion in the Creative Man’s 
column. | 


ualized. 

I would also like to split hairs 
with the artist and ask how the 
tissue and towels were set into the 
walls so quickly. All that chiseling 
and cleaning up to do in 20 sec- 
ds. 

In all fairness, however, I would 
like to say that even if the unsup- 
ported comparisons in the copy 
didn’t convince me of anything, 
the clincher did. When I read that 
Swanee products are “Homerized 
for Purity,” I dashed out to my 
BETTER GROCERS AND SUPERMARKETS! 
CHARLES B. SHANK, 

Foote, Cone & Belding, 

Chicago. 


+ « . 
Seelye Clarifies Position 
To the Editor: Those things 


find an ad that I think worthy of happen, but—! 


Your heading to my open letter, 
“Tele-Que’s Seelye Disagrees with 


X. 5 Firs Engraver 


specialists 
in fine 
photo engraving 


REVERE PHOTO ENGRAVING CO. 


712 FE 


DERAL STREET - CHICAGO 5, ILL 
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Breyer,” kept me occupied for the 
past day and a half doing little 
more than clarifying my position 
with advertisers and agencies. 
Like these fine clients of mine, 
I'm in complete accord with Stan- 
ley Breyer and applaud his efforts. 
1 just couldn’t understand why the 
survey committee didn’t release | 
what all researchers know: 
It’s coincidental for “ratings”— 
Recall (aided or otherwise) for! 
supplementary information. | 
Rosert T.SEe.ye, 
Director, San Francisco Office, 
Coffin, Cooper & Clay, Los An- 
geles. 
P.S,. Does every Bay Area adver- 
tiser and agency subscribe to Ap- 
VERTISING ACE? 
R.T.S. 


Action Pictures Tell Story 
of Move-Ease Selling Points 

To the Editor: It is our hope 
that the attached ad reprints may 
be of interest to readers of Apver- 
TISING AGE who are constantly be- 
sieged with men’s apparel adver- 
tising that has at times so much 


beauty and so little selling pitch. 
We believe that the presentation | 
of “Move-Ease” is a quick and 
graphic way to convey construction 
advantages, and does this with pic- 
torial interest for the reader. These 
ads are now appearing as part of 


the spring advertising campaign 
of our client, Ely & Walker. 

We have handled the men’s wear 
and boys’ wear divisions for this 
account since 1945. 

The ad series appears in rela- 
tively small space—quarter page— 
in two of the leading weeklies and 
two monthlies. The primary pitch 
is to put across the brand name 
and brand identification. 

The color ad attached herewith 
is part of a campaign to the trade 
and is based on the fact that this 
men’s wear maker over a period 
of time serves perhaps more retail 
stores than any other organization 
of its kind. For this reason we have 
developed the theme “E & W, Deal- 
ers’ Choice...the Quality that 
Scores with 26,000 Stores.” The 
ad series uses a background of 
playing cards or otherwise brings 
out the playing card association 
through the device in the attached 
ad that features the winking, smil- 
ing face of the playing card king. 

RoLLo Horwitz, 
McMahan-Horwitz Co., St. 
Louis. 

. e . 


Enters Scouts’ ‘Handbook’ 
in Best-Selling List 

To the Editor: In the piece on 
Page 46 of your March 5 issue 
about Meredith Publishing Co.’s 
new “The Better Homes & Gardens 
Garden Book,” you refer to that 
same publisher’s cook book as the 
fifth largest selling book in all 
history, naming the Bible, “Gone 
With the Wind,” “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People,” 


“Message to Garcia” and “In His 
Steps” as occupying the first four 
spots. 

Have you ever heard of the 
“Handbook for Boys,” published 
by the Boy Scouts of America 
which, since 1910, has sold more 
than 12,000,000 copies? 

I believe that puts it second only 
to the Bible. 

KirKwoop SAMPSON, 

Western Advertising Manager, 

Boys’ Life, Chicago. 


Reprints AA Material for 
Southern Lumber Dealers 

To the Editor: We have just 
read, in the April 2 issue of your 
helpful publication, your “Do's and 
Don'ts for Admen During the Mo- 
bilization Period.” They strike us 
as most sound and ethical sug- 
gestions in this defense era. 

So much so that we would like 
to reprint them, with proper credit, 
in the May issue of Southern 
Building Supplies, a controlled cir- 
culation merchandising magazine 
for the lumber and building mate- 


rial dealers in the 18 southern and 
southwestern states. 
DonaLp L. Moors, 
Editor, Southern Building 
Supplies, Atlanta. 


Admen Arise 

To the Editor: Sacrilege! Shades 
of Bierce and Brann and Steffens. 
Arise ye statesmen of the adver- 
tising industry. Raise your voices 
in tumultuous protest. A fie upon 


this Phi Beta Kappa ...upon this 


| threat to the American Way. 


Let not this innocuous intellec- 


| tual terrorize the titans. Let not 


his lilting tilting becloud the beni- 
son of the multitude. 

Let us rebut. Let us appoint a 
committee. Let us say, “Quick, Mr. 
DeVoto. Patent that needle. It's 
the sharp one you were looking for 
in your article.” 

W. C. Henricusen, 

C. & E. Marshall Co., Chicago. 


Copy Cub Gets a Lift 

To the Editor: Hope Copy Cub 
won't mind if I kibitz with two 
comments. The ad claims that a 
new delicious toothpaste tastes like 
root beer! Wonderful—but what 
appeals to me is—no bottles to re- 
turn! 

Then, the Hadacol “kid” testi- 
monials. Oh, no—please—not 
“Junior Men of Distinction.” 

J. Wurre, 
Chicago. 


ear cards 
in Puerto Rico 


Let us send you information on 
how American products are suc- 
cessfully using Transportation Ad- 
vertising, with its largest circulation 
and low cost, to sell this profitable 
market. 


SUNDEN & HUGHES 
Maritime Bldg., San Juan 7 
Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 
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Today consumer surveys* show that young homemakers under 35... couples in the early years of married 
life . . . are your best customers for all the products that make up a home. Our own annual reader analysis, just 
completed, proves again that LIVING pin-points exactly this market — 79% of our readers under 35.... 
80% married less than ten years. 


When a magazine that concentrates on home** meets a market that concentrates on home, reader action results. 


It’s a fact —a small advertisement in our August, September and October issues brought 45,676 requests 
for our Christmas Gift Catalog... one coupon returned for every 23 copies sold. 


It’s a fact —two sets of patterns offered in our November issue brought 1811 reader orders... one for 


every 216 copies sold. 


Fact upon fact like this has produced the most significant fact of all — 1951 advertising lineage for the 
first six months shows a 73% increase over 1950. 


LIVING 


*Federal Reserve Board 1950 Survey of Consumer Finances. 
**During 1950 LIVING devoted more pages to homefurnishings 
than any other consumer magazine. Lioyd Hall Report. 


FOR YOUNG 


HOMEMAKERS 
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WayneCoy Says — 
Narba Opponents 
Mislead Public 


Cuicaco, April 18—Federal 
Communications Commission 
Chairman Wayne Coy roundly 
castigated the clear channel broad- 
casters today and denounced their 
“aggressive, subtle and self-serv-| 
| 


Broadcasters 


ing campaign” to secure Senate de- 
feat of the North American Re- 
gional Broadcast Agreement (Nar- 
ba). | 

He called the clear channel ac- 
tion opposing the Narba treaty “a 
campaign of misleading gener- 
alities. That campaign,” he con- 
tinued, “cannot hold up under a| 
full and fair discussion with all} 
the facts brought to light. It can- | 
not hold up under an open hearing 
before the Senate foreign relations 
committee. It cannot hold up un- 
der the pitiless white light of pub- 
licity. 

“Let's see first how the new 
Narba will improve reception in 
the rural areas of America. Their 
reception has been progressive- 
degraded ever since March, | 
9—which is the date of the ex- 
ation of the interim agreement, 
Modus Vivendi. 


“It has come about in this way: 

der the interim agreement, and 

er negotiations to secure an ex- 

sion of Narba, Cuba was per- 

tted to make some use of four 

S. 1-A clear channels, pro- 

ed the U.S. stations on those | 
nnels were given extensive 

tection. Since the agreement 

ired, Cuba has moved on to 
re and more channels until to- 

she is occupying no less than 

of our 25 1-A's. 

Since there is no agreement,” 

continued, “Cuba doesn't con- 

r herself obligated to do any 

tecting either through, for ex- 

ple, the use of directional an- 

mas or power limitations or in 

other manner. Cuba asserts 
right, as a sovereign national 

in the absence of an effective 
ty, to ogcupy any standard | 
deast channel. That is why) 
farmers, and others in rural 
areas who depend on those 15 clear 
channel stations, are getting more 
and more static instead of service.” 


@ Warming up to his subject, Mr. 
Coy continued: “In contrast to the 
current unregulated Cuban use of 
15 channels used by our 1-A sta- 
tions, what does the new Narba do 
for the rural listeners to our clear | 
channel stations? 

“It provides that Cuba will take 
her stations off nine of the 15 
channels, thus effectively eliminat- 
ing the interference. On six fre- 
quencies, Cuba will either empioy 
directional antennas or limit power 
so that the U.S. clear channel sta- 
tions will be freed from any ap- 
preciable interference over a dis- 
tance of hundreds of miles around 
the stations. 

“Furthermore—and notwith- 
standing any representations to the 
contrary that you may hear—the 
U. S. is in a far better position un- 
der this treaty to decide the long 
pending clear channel case in a 
way that will best serve the inter- 
ests of the people of the U. S. The 
United States will have almost 
complete flexibility, once the Nar- 
ba treaty is approved, to decide 
this matter. 


@ “We can break down all our 1-A} 
channels, some of them or none of 
them, with the assurance under the 
new treaty that no matter how 
many assignments we have on the 
channel, these assignments will 
have their service protected at the | 


OLD HOME WEEK—Robert M. Booth Jr. (standing) of WSAL, Logansport, Ind., had 
@ friendly hello and a handshake for Robert Swezey of WDSU, New Orleans, at the 


annual ting of the N 


| Assn. of Radio and Television B 


in Chi- 


cago lost week. Wearing appropriate smiles are Louis Read of WDSU (left), and 
M. L. Greeneboum of WSAM, Saginaw, Mich. 


NARTB LUNCHEON SESSION—James V. McConnell, president of National Brood- 

casting Co. (standing), paused at the Tuesday NARTB luncheon to exchange a few 

pleasantries with NBC Vice-President William S. Hedges (left) and Mrs. Hedges 
before the official luncheon program moved into high gear. 


WAITING FOR THE WAITERS—Robert Lambe of WTAR, Norfolk; John M. Outler Jr. 

of WSB, Atlanta; Weldon Stamps of KFSA, Fort Smith, Ark., and Storm Whaley of 

KUOA, Siloam Springs, Ark. (in the usvol order) were caught at one of the NARTB 
luncheon meetings just as the proceedings were getting started. 


Border of the U. S. Under the pre-| NARTB resolutions committee, a| jces—AM, FM andTV—were $555,- 


viously existing agreement, such| very carefully worded resolution 


protection would not have been af- 
forded to multiple stations on U. S. 
1-A channels.” 

Chairman Coy described what 
would happen to 
classes of radio stations in the U.S. 
if the Narba agreement is ratified. 
He said that “if the treaty is not 
approved, we will have an unregu- 
lated use of radio in the North 
American countries.” 

Later in his discussion of the 
problem, he said that “what those 
who are opposing this treaty ap- 
parently want is a situation where, 
if we were to consider breaking the 
clear channels down, we would be 
faced with a severe loss of service 
in the U.S., as under the old trea- 
ty, rather than a higher degree 
of protection—as under the new 
treaty. They are afraid that this 
provision protecting the interest of 
the U.S. makes their coveted clear 
channels more vulnerable to a new 
national policy. 


@ “The only other basis for their 
disagreement which has occurred 
to me is that they would like to 
have continued the provisions of 
the old Narba agreement. But the 
rest of us are realistic enough to 
know that we cannot make other 
nations do what they will not do.” 

During the meeting of the 


the various) 


concerning the Narba agreement 
was approved for presentation to 
the membership at the annual bus- 
iness meeting Wednesday after- 
noon. It said, in effect, that the 
broadcasters were concerned and 
that they should make their opin- 
ion felt in the Senate. 

When the resolution finally came 
to the floor, however, it precipi- 
tated a small crisis. Victor A. Sho- 


lis, director of WHAS, Louisville | 


clear channel station, opposed the 
resolution. He said that he re- 
sented Chairman Coy’s inference 
that the clear channel broadcast- 
ers were “self-serving.” 


e “Clear channels still exist,” he 
continued, “because the rural audi- 
ence can only be served through 
clear channels.” He said that the 
clear channel stations had not suc- 
cumbed before now only because 
of the efforts of 15 broadcasters 
and the fact that they had had 
public support. 

“You can't rape the American 
radio listener in a _ sell-out to 


Cuba,” he asserted. “We welcome | 


your individual testimony before 
Congress,” he told the NARTB 
business meeting. “We'll be in 
there, too—pitching hard—you can 
count on that. But you're talking 
about a treaty that doesn’t exist.” 


Mexico is not included in the} 
treaty, he continued, because the 
U.S. gave Cuba five of Mexico's 
clear channels. And he added that 
when Mexico does come in, it can 
only be through the sacrifice of, 
additional U.S. clear channels. 


= The association’s proposed Nar- 
ba resolution, he continued, gives 
the impression that NARTB wants 
the treaty ratified, “but I don't 
think that the association should | 
be injected into this intra-indus- | 
try problem.” 

Mr. Sholis said that if the as-| 
sociation should okay the treaty | 
as a group, he didn’t see much rea- | 
son why the stations he repre-| 
sented should continue as mem-| 
bers. “I can’t speak for other clear 
channel broadcasters,” he contin- 
ued, “but why should any of us| 
continue our memberships if the 
| association takes this action—of 
what value is our membership to 
i us?” 

In conclusion, he offered a mo- | 
tion to table the resolution. A voice 
vote wound up in a tie. A show of | 
hands resulted in a tie also. Cre- 
dentials were called for and the. 
move brought on further dispute. 
Finally, a quorum call was) 
sounded and it was discovered that | 
the required number of members| 
was not present. The meeting ad- | 
journed with the fate of the resolu- | 
tion still unsettled. 


Harried NARTB Meet 
Hears Coy’s Data 
on Industry Income 


Cuicaco, April 18—Memo from 
FCC Chairman Wayne Coy to 
| broadcasters worried about rate 
reductions (as presented in his 
address before the NARTB): 
|“Aural broadcasting has climbed 
| to an alltime high, with 3,000 sta- 
| tions on the air. And the end is 
| not in sight, for applications con- 

Linue to come in at the rate of from 
| 15 to 20 a month. 
| “Last year, with only 100 more | 
stations on the air, the aural | 
broadcasters and networks showed | 
|a gain in income (before federal | 

income tax) of more than 30%) 

»ver the previous year. The gain 

was from $53,000,000 in 1949 to! 
| 71,000,000 in 1950. Gross revenue 

increased from $414,000,000 in 

1949 to $448,000,000 in 1950. 
| “Eighty per cent of the AM or 
| AM-FM stations reported a prof- 
| it last year as against only 66% in 
| 1949. 


“The estimated aggregate rev- 
enues of all three broadcast serv- 


000,000 last year as compared with 

| $450,000,000 in 1949. This is an 
increase of $105,000,000 or 23%. 
That marks an alltime high for 
the broadcast industry.” 


| Nu-Matic Appoints Wolaver 


Nu-Matic Grinders Inc., Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of grinder 
jheads, has appointed David G. 
Wolaver, Cleveland agency, to! 
handle its account, effective June. | 
Arthur Raske, formerly a repre-/| 
sentative for Brush Laboratories, | 
has been appointed executive vice- | 
president of Nu-Matic, and will 
head the company whose head- 
quarters formerly were in Detroit. | 


PR Group Sets Clinic Meet 


A one day institute on “Case | 
Histories in Communications,” 
sponsored by the Chicago chapter | 
of the Public Relations Society of 
America and the Medill School of | 
Journalism of Northwestern Uni- | 
versity, will be held May 15 at) 
Thorne Hall, on the university’s | 
Chicago campus. } 


‘Joins Pratt & Whitney 


Frederick R. Brewster, formerly | 
chief of the London news bureau 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
has joined the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft division of United Air- 
craft Corp., East Hartford, Conn., | 


Advertising Age, April 23, 1951 


Many Advertisers 
Sponsor MacArthur 


New York, April 20—Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s homecoming 
was not only the biggest news 
story of the week, but it also was 
the hottest selling feature on tele- 
vision. 

The first to get a TV sponsor for 
ceremonies preceding and follow- 
ing the general's address to Con- 
gress was American Broadcasting 
Co., which sold the special event 
to Life through Young & Rubicam. 
Time Inc., publisher of Life, 
started a philosophical debate in 
the television industry a couple of 
weeks ago when it sponsored, on 
behalf of Time, telecasts of the 
Senate crime committee hearings 
over ABC. At that time, some tele- 
casters voiced the opinion that 


| such history-making events should 


be presented strictly as a public 
service by stations. 
ABC also sold commentary pro- 


| grams preceding and following the 


talk on its radio network. Sponsor- 
ing these news programs was 
Puritan Co. of America, for 
Realemon, through Schwimmer & 
Scott. 


es MacArthur celebrations yester- 
day and today here and in Wash- 
ington were sponsored on CBS-TV 
by Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. 
Victor A. Bennett Co. placed the 
business. This did not include the 
speech. Newsweek presented a 30- 


| minute film program of highlights 


from the talk before Congress in 
a nighttime spot over CBS-TV. 

Newsweek also presented a 30- 
minute film of the general's ad- 
dress over DuMont last night 
(April 19) at 10 p.m., EST. Agen- 
cy for the magazine is Lennen & 
Mitchell. 

Before and after the Washington 
address, ceremonies were televised 
over NBC under the sponsorship of 
Motorola via Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

New York’s celebration for the 
general was carried on NBC-TV 
with American Oil Co. as spomsor. 
Joseph Katz Co. services the ac- 
count. American Express Co. 
bought a package of two-day Mac- 
Arthur events on WPIX here. 
WPIX negotiated this sale about 
35 minutes before the first com- 
mercial credit went on the air. 
Benton & Bowles is the agency. 


es American Express presented 
two hours of telecasts from Wash- 
ington, including the address be- 
fore Congress, ceremonies at Idle- 
wild Airport in New York, 30 min- 
utes of highlights of the general’s 
stay in Washington and the New 
York parade and festivities. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
many broadcasters and telecasters 
throughout the country rearranged 
their schedules drastically this 
week to give daily coverage on 
MacArthur's visits in Honolulu, 
San Francisco, Washington and 
New York. 


RICHFIELD SPONSORS 
MACARTHUR IN WEST 

San Francisco, April 18—For 
nearly nine hours today, the com- 
bined facilities of California’s 11 
television stations were in con- 
tinuous operation to follow every 


| Phase of Gen. Douglas Mac- 


Arthur’s welcoming. 

Sponsor of the TV presentation 
on three San Francisco, seven Los 
Angeles and one San Diego sta- 
tions was Richfield Oil Co., which 
paid $35,000 for the TV rights. For 
this it got about 100 hours of tele- 
casting and an audience of 6,000,- 
000 to 8,000,000. 

In addition to the TV station 
lineup (handled by microwave re- 
lay from here to the south), radio 
broadcasts of the event were han- 
dled for five national networks by 
KNCB (NBC), KCBS (CBS), 
KGO (ABC), KFRC (Mutual) and 


as assistant public relations man-| KYA (which fed the 327 stations 


ager. 


of the Liberty net). 
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In New York Refrigerator 


: manufacturers & retailers 


in 1950 spent 
more than JOOSOOO 


in The News... more than half of the money spent 


in New York newspapers to advertise refrigerators 


MORE THAN $400,000 in excess of the 
expenditures in the second newspaper 


| HAS LEAD New York newspapers in this 


classification every post-war year 


BECAUSE The News is read by more families, 
gives highest coverage of the young couple market, 
moves most merchandise... at lowest cost 
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newspaper v4 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


“Mr. Republican” himself turned 
out for the sad occasion, along with a 
platoon of Senate and House members, 
Democrats and Republicans alike. 
Scores of Washington correspondents 
and top-flight reporters came to clomp 
the shoulder and press the hand of 
their departing co-worker. Fellow 
members of the Gridiron Club, the 
National Press Club and the White 
House Correspondents Association 
morosely presented their goodbye gift: 
a kit containing a green eye-shade, 
sleeve garters, a fistful of straws for 
telling which way the wind is blowing, 
a comic book sized to slip inside the 
Congressional Record for relaxation 
reading. 


This was Washington’s farewell to 


Nat S. Finney, manager of the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune’s Washington 
Bureau. Finney was being called home 
to assume the job most working re- 
porters deride (and many envy) — 
editorial editor. 

Along with genial insults about his 
new “ivory tower”’ position as editorial 
editor of the Minneapolis Star, Finney 
collected plenty of ear-burning praise 
for his Washington performance. Few 
correspondents in the nation’s capital 
have made more newspaper history 
in nine years than this stocky, bouncy 
newsman who has won both a Pulitzer 
prize and a Raymond Clapper award 
for outstanding reporting. 

Finney “‘firsts’’ range from a news 
beat on a goverment censorship plan 
to the original story from Bikini on 
the far-reaching radio-active effects of 
the atomic test bomb. He has seen 
two A-bombs explode, and has been 
personally responsible for some inter- 
esting explosions himself, thanks to an 
uncanny ability for forecasting elec- 
tion results with deadly precision. (In 
1944 he won two Newsweek magazine 
awards for predicting the presidential 


Aeros) oe ee 


Senator Robert A. Taft and Not S. Finney 


electoral vote and the political com- 
position of the new senate with 100% 
accuracy.) 


Washington reporters who picture 
their former colleague brooding re- 
splendently in editorial isolation dis- 
count the effect on Finney of 25 years 
of on-the-hoof news chasing. He is as 
eager to make the editorial page a 
lively place where readers are invited 
to do their own thinking as he is to 
tell them what he thinks. Such concern 
for the anxieties, hopes and earthly 
realities of living give vitality and 
urgency to an editorial page, and help 
explain again why the best-read, best- 
liked, most-respected newspapers in 
the 225-county area called the Upper 
Midwest are the 


Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


610,000 SUNDAY - 480,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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Advertising Age 


The Creative Man Studies Day Dreams 


Industrial Editors Mobilize 


Advertising Tax Advocates Are Few 


Eye and Ear Man Spots a Good One 


- THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


AA Staff Study of Retailing in 13 Cities Shows... 


Sales in a Slump; Hard Goods Hard to Move, with TV 
Sets Stagnant; Scare Buying Is Over 


The stage was set for the March re- 
cession in January. 

When the seasonal pre-Christmas buy- 
ing surge continued into January without 
letup, merchants junked their plans for 
the usual post-holiday clearance and pro- 
motional sales and began to gear their 
orders and inventories to the new levels 
of spending. 

During February, consumer buying—in 
many cases scare buying—continued 
heavy. Unlike the boom following the 
start of the Korean War last year, the 
latest buying spree was directed toward 
all types of consumer goods, both durable 
and non-durable. Moreover, the buying 
was orderly, consumers had greater in- 
come than they had last summer, and 
purchases rose to record heights. 

Then, almost without warning, between 
March 10 and 15 (in most cities across 
the country) consumers stopped buying 
durable and semi-durable goods. In the 
space of several days, sales dropped pre- 
cipitously. Merchants were puzzled and 
immediately began to devise explanations 
for the abrupt shift. 


e Most apparent “reason” was the fact 
that Easter this year was earlier than in 
1950 and, of course, the weather was mis- 
erable. Many retailers adopted the theory 
that consumers stopped buying when they 
met their taxes face to face on March 15. 

Without exception, in every one of the 
13 cities checked by AA, appliance deal- 
ers were hardest hit—and television sets 
appeared to be the least wanted merchan- 
dise in the stores. Because of heavy sales 
in January, dealers had been willing to 
build their inventories in video receivers, 
and manufacturers had pushed hard to 
move receivers to retailers. 

Despite the talk of shortages, television 
inventories were heavy. Factory produc- 
tion had been diverted to warehouses 
which were bulging at the seams and, 
in many cases, TV manufacturers had 
shut down assembly lines and temporarily 
laid off many employes. 

The loaded warehouses confirmed a gag 
currently making the rounds in New York 
to the effect that: “If shortages get any 
worse, I'll have to rent another ware- 
house.” 


@ There was a good deal of bitterness 
evident among appliance dealers when 
the subject of television was mentioned. 
In Chicago, for example, a South Side 
neighborhood dealer told AA: “Believe 
me, if I can ever get rid of these damn 
TV sets, I'll never handle television again. 
I'm fed up with it. 

“For the past few weeks, people just 
have not been interested in buying. Oh, 
they'll come in and shop around—they’ll 
come in and bargain with us, but even 
if we finally agree on a price they don't 
seem to have enough money to make the 
down payment. 

“Honest,” he continued, “people come 
in and tell me they can get 20% or 25% 


out. 


@ In brief, AA found that: 


slowed almost to a walk. 


retailers on big ticket items. 


feminine apparel. 


What happened to business in March? 
Since the pre-Christmas consumer buying spree began, sales had been 
consistently heavy. Then, between March 10 and 15, the bottom dropped 


To find out what had happened, Apvertisinc Ace asked its staff writers 
in 13 cities (New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Washington, Atlanta, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Los Angeles, Detroit, Dallas, Denver, San Francisco and 
Cleveland) to interview bank officials, department store executives, ap- 
pliance dealers, clothing retailers and liquor merchants. 


1. Scare buying is a thing of the past, at least temporarily. 
2. Appliance sales were hardest hit, and the demand for TV sets has 


3. While savings continue at a high level, war bond redemptions exceed 
purchases. Moreover, merchants seem convinced that families in the lower 
income groups just don’t have the money to buy things. 

4. People are shopping carefully, watching price tags, bargaining with 


5. Even though sales are off and inventories excessive, retailers don't 
appear worried. They feel that they will be able to dispose of all merchan- 
dise in time and without slashing prices. 

6. Men’s clothing sales generally seem to be off more than sales of 


off from the guy across the street. I know 
that they can so I offer them the same 
deal. But the trouble is, even if I give 
them 25% off, they expect me to take care 
of the set like they’ve paid the full price 
and have a service contract. 

“From now on,” he concluded, “I'm 
in the white goods appliance business 
only. At least when I sell a refrigerator or 
a washer or a range I know it won't come 
back home to roost the next day. Tele- 
vision? Nuts!” 


s While AA’s reporter was in the store, 
a customer had decided on a large refrig- 
erator, changed her mind in favor of the 
smallest box in the store and then dis- 
covered that she didn’t have enough 
money with her or in the bank to make 
the down payment. “See that?” the re- 
tailer asked. “Happens every day. People 
just don’t have money any more.” 

However, as AA staffers found in every 
city, some people do seem to have money. 
In each case, bank officials said that sav- 
ings were still at a high level. They added 
that wages and salaries are high and that 
the change-over from peacetime to war 
production has not yet brought about an 
important rise in unemployment. 

Thus, AA found a paradox: high level 
savings, high and stable income and better 
than normal employment—but a sales 
slump. An official of a Los Angeles bank 
may have put his finger on the reason 
for the apparent contradiction when he 
told AA’s Phil Seitz: 

“Business is uncertain because of the 
fluctuations of public psychology (war 
news). Complicating this is the fact that 
business psychology seems to be as un- 


certain as that of the public. Yes, total 
savings are at a high level, but they are 
not as widely held as they were during 
the immediate postwar period. 


s “Fewer people have more of the total 
savings at the present time,” the banker 
continued. “Lower income groups—fami- 
lies which held E bonds and other sav- 
ings widely during the postwar period— 
have now to a great degree liquidated 
those savings. Most people,” he added, 
“are now loaded with obligations such as 
payments on cars, homes, major appli- 
ances, etc.” 

Throughout the country, the reported 
pattern is similar. Total savings still are 
high, but war bond redemptions have in- 
creased and usually exceed purchases. 
Moreover, individuals with money to save 
appear to be becoming increasingly in- 
terested in savings and loan associations, 
where the interest rates on “savings” 
usually are higher than those offered by 
banks. 

Perhaps the most significant discovery 
made in the course of interviews with 
bank officials, department store execu- 
tives, appliance dealers, clothing retailers 
and liquor merchants is the fact that con- 
sumers no longer are buying because they 
fear shortages. 


e In city after city, merchants and bank- 
ers agreed on one salient fact—war scare 
buying is finished, at least for the pres- 
ent. A Federal Reserve bank official in 
Atlanta said: “The wave of scare buying 
has receded and will continue to do so for 
some time to come, unless some new in- 
ternational crisis arises. There is a def- 
inite return to more normal buying hab- 


its.” 

A Cleveland appliance dealer: “It looks 
like a buyers’ strike.” 

A hard goods retailer in New York: “I 
think people are hoping the government 
will roll back prices.” 

A San Francisco haberdasher: “I'd 
jump at the chance to liquidate my busi- 
ness right now if some one made a half- 
way decent offer.” 

A Los Angeles liquor retailer: “Sure 
I'm crying. People are buying wine 
beer instead of bonded whiskies. But t 
haven't stopped buying completely. 
tually, the only difference between p 
perity and depression these days is t 
prosperity means wine, women and so 
depression means beer, mama and the 
dio—or is it TV now?” 


@ A St. Louis appliance retailer figu 
it out this way: When the Korean W; 
started, consumers bought all the thi 
that were scarce during the last w 
When the Chinese came in last win 
consumers rushed to buy whatever d 
rables they really needed. At the sa 
time, he continued, “television manuf 
turers scared dealers with talk of fut 
shortages. The dealers bought heavily a 
consumers saw stores loaded with TV se 
This killed the fear of shortages and cri 
pled sales. It’s that simple.” 

Actually, it wasn’t quite that simp! 
While retailers were willing to offer te 
tative explanations for what had ha 
pened, most of them admitted that they 
weren't positive that any one or two “rea- 
sons” adequately explained the situation, 

A man who has been vice-president of 
a small community bank for 30 years and 
who intimately knows the local merchants 
and savings account holders said: “Yes, 
our business depositors tell me business 
is off. But the same people are always the 
first to complain about business declines. 

“The merchants in this community who 
show least concern about prospects at any 
time and who are recognized as successes 
are the men who seem to be guided by 
that old Scotch proverb: ‘When all run, 
stand; and when all stand, run.’ 


s “I am convinced,” he continued, “that 
most people still have some liquid assets 
and have not been foolish about in- 
stalment purchases. Possibly the late 
spring, the early Easter, the bad weather, 
the Kefauver hearings and similar ex- 
planations have some validity. Frankly, 
however, ! feel that the old-fashioned law 
of supply and demand is at work and no 
one recognizes it. I think consumers are 
simply reluctant to pay high prices. They 
have bought all the things they really 
need and now they are coasting, hoping 
prices will come down. 

“Will they come down? Possibiy a lit- 
tle bit. But none of the men I've talked to 
has the slightest intention of-selling his 
goods at a loss. They all feel that their 
inventories still carry full value—or will 
when consumer goods production is cut 
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this summer or fall. 

“Take the auto business, for example,” 
he continued. “March and April normally 
are good months for used cars. This year, 
the seasonal upturn has been delayed. If 
it is delayed until summer, prices will 
come down, but our local auto dealers 
don’t think that will happen. 

“As for new cars, the leading brands are 
moving nicely but some of the less well- 
known brands are beginning to back up. 
The reason, I think, is simple. Auto man- 
ufacturers turned out as many cars as they 
could in the past few months and sur- 
prised everyone. If inflation has been 
stopped until summer or fall, as I believe 
it has, the government can thank Ameri- 
can industry for doing the job through 
unexpected first quarter production.” 


@ City by city, here is what AA reporters 
discovered: 

New York: “Retailers are crying the 
blues,” AA staffer Jim O’Gara reported. 
“An appliance store in Queens reported 
business is off 50%, compared with this 
time last year. A Manhattan appliance 
store said business was off 20%, adding 
that TV retailing ‘is the worst kind of 
penny-ante game imaginable.’ ” 

Liquor, clothing store and department 
store executives agreed that consumers 
were more selective. Banks are viewing in- 
ventory leans with a wary eye. Jim O’Gara 
ran into one happy man, however—a fur- 
niture retailer. The furniture man said 
dollar volume was up 20% over last year, 
partiy because of intensive promotion. 
“The outlook can’t be anything but good. 
Home building is holding up and many of 
the newer houses haven't yet been com- 
pletely furnished,” he reported. 


s Philadelphia: “This seems to be a pe- 
riod of watchful waiting,” the head of one 
of the city’s largest department stores told 
Allan Sommers of AA. A downtown cloth- 
ing store operator said sales were “all 
right” but that customers are choosey and 
looking for lower prices. Appliance re- 


Stailers agreed that business is bad, and 


ithat either customers are holding onto 
their money or else they don't have 
nough for the down payment. “Reports 
of shortages don't scare anybody any 
more,” one retailer declared. 

A community bank official admitted 
that the rate of savings has slowed up and 
that retail store traffic is off, but said that 
‘conversion to war production has not af- 
Bected either employment or over-all in- 
come. 


e Washington: “Banks and business men 
all agree there is little or no scare buying 
any more,” Stan Cohen reports. “But one 
appliance retailer said: ‘If we lose a cou- 
ple of feet in Korea, the rush will begin 
all over again.’” Generally, inventories 
are large, but merchants still are buying 
when they can. Television is the “horrible 
example.” While business is off, business 
men have adopted a wait-and-watch at- 
titude. No one appears to be curtailing 
buying plans or planhing to dump mer- 
chandise. 


e Atlanta: Imposition of a new 3% sales 
tax in Georgia April 1 has distorted the 
entire business picture. Sales of appli- 
ances were heavy until! April 1, but have 
slowed up since that time. A top executive 
of a company operating 96 retail appliance 
stores in the state said he expects buying 
to ease off until it reaches a low point in 
July and then to rise slightly toward the 
end of the vear 

Retailers generally admit that store traf- 
fic is off, accounts receivable are up, scare 
buying is a thing of the past and consum- 
ers don’t seem to have the money. How- 
ever, liquor sales are up primarily because 
when the sales tax was introduced, the 
state liquor tax was reduced $9 a case 
Bank officials agreed that March sales 
were ahead of those for the same month 
last year. But one banker said that “half 
of the increase in March sales was due to 
increased prices.” Conversion to war pro- 


duction has had little or no effect on con- 
sumer income as yet. 


s Detroit: Detroit bankers and business 
men are alarmed about the growth in re- 
tail inventories, Miller Hollingsworth re- 
ports. While retail business has been in a 
tailspin for the past 30 days, there is no 
unemployment problem and the conver- 
sion has not disrupted the working force, 
“which remains near an all-time high 
level.” 

A spokesman for a Detroit bank said 
bankers were worried lest a sudden wave 
of peace sentiment cause a full-size buy- 
ing strike. He added that consumers still 
have liquid assets, but said stores bought 
like their customers bought early this year 
and now have “abnormally high” inven- 
tories. A men’s wear retailer said his sales 
were good, but insisted that the compari- 
son with last year was favorable only be- 
cause “a year ago men just were not buy- 
ing.” He is overloaded in the white shirt 
department, incidentally. 

Automatic washers and clothes dryers 
are the only appliances still moving ra- 
pidly, retailers agreed. A liquor store op- 
erator summed it up with the comment: 
“My customers are still drinking the same 
amount as they did, but now they are 
buying cheaper brands.” 


@ Cleveland: AA’s Noel Wical reports 
that “Cleveland bankers have more mon- 
ey loaned out than ever before in history” 
and that a great many of the loans are 
supporting swollen inventories. Bankers 
are convinced, however, that consumers 
have not used up their reserves and, as 
one vice-president put it, “they have 
plenty left to support a good retail market.” 

Department store spokesmen admitted 
that business has leveled off. But one ex- 
ecutive declared that “business isn’t as 
bad as some gloomy economists say. We're 
getting to a more normal volume. After 
all, we couldn't keep up the June-July 
and December-January pace when our 
sales went up 30%.” 


# Cincinnati: Generally, Ben Faulkner 
found, retail sales in Cincinnati are off 
from 10% to 30% compared with the same 
period last year. There were a few retail 
establishments which recorded increases, 
however, but only after intensive adver- 
tising and merchandising. 

One bank official called the status of 
business equivalent to “a small depres- 
sion.”” Unemployment is up and there has 
been very little war production as yet to 
take up the slack. Bankers are willing to 
make loans but frown on inventory lend- 
ing. Business men agreed that sales will 
pick up with warmer weather and are not 
particularly worried. 


e Chicago: A tendency to blame the in- 
clement weather, income tax day, early 
Easter and similar circumstances was no- 
table, staffer Bruce Bradway found. Ap- 
pliance dealers in lower income neighbor- 
hoods insisted people do not have the 
money. Dealers in higher bracket areas 
said that the people who really needed 
appliances now have them. 

Downtown merchants feel that consum- 
ers are reluctant to spend their money, 
partly because they were jarred by the 
size of their income taxes. Prices are as 
high now as they were before March 10 
and are expected to go up still higher be- 
fore fall. No one seemed genuinely con- 
cerned over future business prospects, 
however. 


e@ St. Louis: Income and employment have 
not been affected by war conversion, 
Frances Rowland reports, but sales in late 
March and April are down. Here too, tele- 
vision sets are the most important retail 
football. Several retailers voiced the opin- 
ion that consumers are hoping the govern- 
ment will roll back prices. 


es Dallas: Julian Stag found business con- 
ditions in Dallas better than average. He 
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Maidenform bra? 


were a toreador in a bra? 


bras. They wear— 


Does this ever happen to you? 


actions be? 


‘ 

Wel-l-l-1, I guarantee you I wouldn't see red. 

Exactly. Now, as I see it, this ed causes a woman to feel that, if she wears a 
Maidenform bra, men are going to charge at her the way a bull charges at a 
matador. 

But she’s not going around the streets without a—without a shirtwaist. 

The shirtwaist passed out with the high-button shoe. Regardless, as you 
know, men undress women with their eyes. 

But, my dear, when they do they don’t check the labels on their undergar- 
ments. How would they know what she was wearing? Besides, when I un- 
dress a woman with my eyes, I don’t stop until— 

There you go being vulgar. That’s the trouble with you men. You're always 
thinking the worst things. 

Now wait a minute. I was thinking of matadors and the fact that they don’t 
wear bras. It was you who— 

You never undressed a matador with your eyes, did you? And please stop 
that infernal humming, and drumming with your fingers. The way you act, 
men are the only logical creatures in the world. 

; I didn’t say men were the most logical creatures in the world. I was just say- 
‘ ing that this ad is illogical. 

It’s perfectly logical as far as my eyes are concerned, and as far as your 
; eyes are concerned, I think you ought to read Popular Mechanics. 

‘ 

} 


The Creative Mans Corner 


Hey, my one and only—have you ever dreamed you were a toreador in your 

Don’t be silly! I never wear my bra to bed. How could I dream I was any- 
thing in it? Besides, I don’t wear a Maidenform. 

No. I mean—have you ever imagined, have you ever day-dreamed that you 

Well, first of all, the word is matador. And, second, matadors don’t wear 

Look, my dear, I am referring to this advertisement of Maidenform bra. 

Oh, that! Well, I think I can explain it. You see, a bull is a symbol of fertili- 


ty. Now. Imagine—and excuse me for smiling—you were a bull, and you saw 
a female matador out in the ring in a Maidenform bra. What would your re- 


reports that “retail business is holding up; 
buyers are more selective; credit buying 
is off; scare buying is over; traffic is off 
somewhat; customers are not looking for 
low price merchandise; retailers are un- 
certain, but they expect business to pick 
up this fall.” Uncertainty over draft sta- 
tus has taken an important number of po- 
tential buyers out of the market. 


es Denver: Retail sales declines range 
from 10% on soft goods to 25% on appli- 
ances, AA’s Caroline Shubart reports. 


There has been no widespread withdrawal 
of savings, but savings bond redemptions 
are up markedly. Retailers generally feel 
the current slump is “compensatory” 
after a booming January and February. 
Government price regulations, they ex- 
pect, will slow up sales of TV sets, phono- 
graphs, musical instruments, housewares, 
notions, silverware and jewelry. 


@ San Francisco: “Worried looks are 
standard equipment these days on most 
San Francisco Bay Area retailers,” Ellis 
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Walker asserts. “Sales for the early Easter 
season this year were more than disap- 
pointing but, worse still, things aren’t im- 
proving. Radio and television sales appear 
to be leading the loss parade.” 
Appliance retailers are looking for any 
plan which will move merchandise, but 
they are not ready to cut prices, he says. 
One of the largest department stores in 
the area ran a heavily promoted clear- 
ance sale, “but the buyers just didn’t turn 
out.” Bankers, however, say that “con- 


G. D. Crain Jr. Says... 


sumers are more liquid today than ever 
before.” 


s Los Angeles: Business is not what it 
should be, in view of employment, wages 
and total income. Retailers, bankers and 
department store executives, however, ap- 
pear agreed that headlines in the daily 
newspapers during the next six months 
will have a great deal more effect on busi- 
ness than anything merchants themselves 
can do. 


Advertising Tax Advocates Are Few 


While the advertising world was 
shocked by the suggestions contained in 
a report of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report (AA, Aprit 9), it was 
interesting to see how quickly important 
members of this congressional committee 
disavowed approval of staff proposals for 
an advertising tax of 20 to 25%. 

Senator O'Mahoney, chairman of the 
committee, and Senator Taft issued state- 
ments indicating that they were not in 
any way approving these suggestions. 
These and other members of the commit- 
tee not only realize that such a tax would 
meet with genera! opposition from busi- 
ness, but also that such a step would be 
an extremely dangerous experiment from 
an economic standpoint. 

It is rather ironical that the proposals 
came at the very time when even with a 
restricted output of many materials, due 
to the mobilization effort, bankers and 
economists are concerned over declining 
retail sales and expanding inventories. 
Retail merchants and their suppliers are 
definitely worried by faltering sales of 
automobiles, television sets, household 
appliances and other durables. 


@ The authors of the report said nothing 
about putting a tax on sales activities, 
and yet everyone who is familiar with the 
economics of distribution knows that most 
sales work is closely tied with advertising. 
If salesmen personally had to do the 
things that are done for them now through 
advertising, their costs would skyrocket 
and their volume would decline. 

The American economy is not based 
primarily on consumption of necessities. 
The standard of living is high because 
such a large part of consumer expendi- 
tures are in the field of conveniences and 
luxuries—optional purchases which re- 
quire the stimulation of advertising to 
maintain demand. A major depression 
would probably follow a serious reduc- 
tion in advertising volume. 

Thus the maintenance of effective con- 
sumer demand, of high employment, of 
a high level of business activity and prof- 
its, and of government revenues, are 


Employe Communications... 


all tied to the general use of advertising. 
It sells the consumer to the point that 
salesmen are able to take orders for 
wanted products, rather than having to 
do the whole job of creating a demand 
for them. Such a task would be impossible 
under today’s conditions and would im- 
pose a load on the manpower of selling 
organizations which they could not pos- 
sibly carry. 


e Even in a war economy, and much 
more in a semi-military era, our produc- 
tive capacity is so great as to be able to 
provide both military and consumer goods 
on a large scale. “Guns and butter” were 
both available in World War II, and they 
are available now. A discouragement of 
consumer buying of products which are 
not only available but are in generous 
supply could wreck a large segment of 
the economy. 

Another threat implicit in the proposal 
to tax advertising is the crippling of the 
unrivaled system of communications rep- 
resented by all of the media for the trans- 
mission of advertising. Advertising reve- 
nues make possible newspapers, maga- 
zines and broadcasting services, which 
continuousiy keep the American public 
informed, alert and united. Yet at the 
very time when printed media are strug- 
gling to prevent an increase in postal 
rates which would greatly handicap their 
services to the public and the nation, a 
proposal like that emanating from the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port is laid before the country. No wonder 
it is not being given serious consideration 
in responsible quarters. 

It should be given serious consideration 
by business and advertising, however. No 
matter how unsound such an idea may 
appear to be, it may be attractive to 
some because it is offered as a means of 
raising a billion or more dollars a year 
in taxes. The business of advertising, and 
indeed all business, should present the 
facts so completely, so convincingly, that 
no such proposal will ever again be laid 
before the Congress of the United States. 


The Industrial Editors Mobilize 


By Rosert NeEwcoms and Marc SAMMONS 


@ ON MAY 10 the members of the In- 
ternational Council of Industrial Editors 
will gather at the Congress Hotel, Chica- 
go, for a three-day conference on com- 
munications in a time of mobilization. 
Once before, in the year of the council's 
birth, its members assembled to weigh 
the consequences of Pearl Harbor and to 
see what they could do as industry's per- 
sonal contacts at the employe level. 
These are the editors of company pub- 
lications, principally employe publica- 
tions. The term “industrial editor” came 
into being about the time the term “house 
organ” began to disappear from the jour- 
nalist’s vocabulary. It has not entirely dis- 


appeared, but industrial editors wish it 
would. 


@ The International Council made a sub- 
stantial contribution to national unity in 
the last war. A readership running into 
the tens of millions is not to be sneezed 
away, and through the individual editors 
who are members of the council, employes 
in war production plants all over the 
country were encouraged to produce more, 
to pay attention to quality, to reduce ab- 
senteeism, to work safely, to donate blood, 
to buy bonds. The company publications, 
mailed to ex-employes in military service, 
boosted the lagging morale of many who 


were just plain homesick. Often the little 
employe paper was the closest tie to the 
home town, outside of letters from home 
itself. 

The International Council has already 
volunteered its services to the Washington 
mobilization and military agencies. It has 
already established volunteer committees. 
Its members are ready and willing to 
pitch in and help; what is perhaps more 
important, they are anxious to know the 
best and most effective means. They will 
gather in Chicago fo find out. 


@ Management is accustomed to sending 
its representatives to management con- 
ferences, to study labor negotiation, per- 
sonnel administration, safety techniques, 
and a hundred other assorted topics. The 
conferences on editing publications for 
employes often appear to get grudging at- 
tention from company officials, who are at 


Eye and Ear Department... 


57 


times inclined to consider such confabs of 
trivial importance. This is unfortunate, 
since the employe publication is often 
management's sole mouthpiece at the 
plant level, other than the immediate 
foreman. Management has some talking 
to do at the plant level in the days to 
come, and the better the publication, the 
stronger the voice. 

C. S. Bolen, who edits the employe mag- 
azine for Southern Bell Telephone Co. in 
Atlanta, Ga., is president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Industrial Editors. He 
has spent a busy year rallying his scat- 
tered membership into a mobilization 
drive for industrial editors. The drive can 
make management's own mobilization 
headaches less severe, its productivity 
story more acceptable, its viewpoints bet- 
ter understood. These are quite as im- 
portant as, and certainly essential to, full 
production itself. 


Skippy Commercials Worth Study 


Friday nights at 10:30 over DuMont, 
Skippy peanut butter sponsors a show 
called “You Asked for It.” This particular 
expression, as readers are probably aware, 
is generally employed following an un- 
fortunate experience. It does not entirely 
apply, in this respect, to what is seen—ex- 
cept insofar as eastern viewers are con- 
cerned; for they see the show as a film re- 
cording. 

The show itself is built around a rather 
interesting idea. Viewers write in asking 
for something they have not previously 
seen on television. Sword swallowing, for 
example. “You Asked for It” fulfills the 
request and shows the requestee’s like- 
ness over the air. The show is emceed by 
a gentleman named Art Baker, whose 
white hair eminently fits him for a film 
recording—on which whites seem to pre- 
dominate, with a few glaring grays thrown 
in for contrast. 

Baker has a delivery not unlike some- 
one who has had years of experience sell- 
ing stock in non-existent copper mines. 
Since this type of delivery has undoubted- 
ly resulted in the sale of thousands of 
shares of such stock, it is probably most 
effective for Good Foods Inc. in selling 
Skippy peanut butter—particularly since 
it is used to declaim some of the most ef- 
fective commercials these jaded eyes and 
ears have seen and heard. 

These commercials stick strictly to the 
product, patiently explaining why it’s 


Art Boker of the Skippy peenut butter » 

“You Asked for it” (DuMont), finds himself 

rounded by models June McCall, Anne Me 
and Gloria Rhoads. 


creamier, not only to begin with but do 
to the last succulent glob. Baker exhi 
the patent notice on the label, admits 
means little in such legal and technie 
language, and then proceeds to make cl 
exactly what it does mean in terms of 
vor and—well, spreadability. “You As 
for It” has a place in TV's vast reperto 
as a sort of remote control audience pai 
ticipation show, and the commercials 
could well be studied by anyone interested 
in selling via TV 


“FTC Takes ‘Liver’ Out of Carter 
Pills’ Name ...terms which come 
under the ban include...” 


ADVERTISING Ace, April 9, 1951 


Things're Tough All Over 


I'm down-in-the-dumps, and I'm worn out; I'm sunk! 
I'm sluggish and listless—I'm in a blue funk! 

The news which I read, tho’, disturbs me no less; 

I humored my liver, I thought, with success. 

I'm really to blame, if my friends should deduce 

I'm cross and I'm tired — I have no excuse. 

I've never been worried, or even distressed 

Because I'm so logy, low, all-in, depressed. 

However, I'm fearful now no-one will glean 

I'm sullen and grouchy and dull and I'm mean 

No more will I bloom in the sun like a flower 

And relish the fact that I'm gloomy and sour, 

Or grumpy and cranky, or btue; even thievish, 

Or fagged out and bogged down and run down and peevish! 
So pardon me, please, if I'm heavy or huffy, 

Or irritable, miserable, down-and-out, stuffy. 

Because I'm a fellow who likes to be sick — 

Rush me a list of new adjectives — quick! 


—ALLEN THRASHER 
Ralph H. Jones Co., Cincinnati 
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Manufacturers Now Using Sales Incentive 
Contests to Boost Sales: Belnap & Thompson 


Cuicaco, April 18—The nation’s 
manufacturers are loaded with 
products to sell and are looking 
around for customers to buy them, 
according to Belnap & Thompson, 
large sales incentive organization 
here 

The company feels that it is a 
good weather vane of business 
conditions, because whenever a 
selling job is needed industry turns 
to using prizes for sales campaigns 

(For acomplete report by Adver- 
tising Age’s correspondents about 
business conditions across the 
country, see Page 55.) 

Recently, Belnap & Thompson 
reports, many regular clients that 
curtailed incentive programs last 
year started hard-hitting sales 
campaigns. New clients are com- 
ing in every week, and the com- 
pany says it now serves some 3,000 
clients per year 


es “First indication of the swing} 
came in the radio and TV fields,” | 
Harry Heisler, executive vice-| 
president of Belnap & Thompson, | 
said. “We've had*more business | 
from these industries in the last 
two weeks than we had before in| 
two years.” 

“More than 25 distributors have 
come to us on their own within the 
slast two months to get sales in- 
tcentive plans for their dealers’ 
isalesmen,” he continued. “These 
tdistributors represent every brand 
lof TV set and radio—everyone’s 
peen affected!” 

“Although by far the greatest | 

ecline in sales has been with od 
io and TV, other parts of the ap- 
liance field have been hit, too,” 
r. Heisler said. 
“Refrigerators, stoves and| 
reezers particularly are in need of | 

sales push. The next fields to| 
eel the sales decline are bever- | 
ges, food processors, and auto} 
arts and accessories, in that or- | 

er,” he said j 


| 


In the soft drink industry alone, 

e added, more than 50 individual | 
istributors are starting their own 
rograms | 
)} Among food processors, it is the | 
®anning industry that tops the list | 


f those that need to promote sales, | distribution of the magazines. 


r. Heisler said, but all parts of 


e industry ha-re been affected by | Ohio State Will Hold TV, 


e decline in consumer buying | 

In the huge auto parts and ac- 
cessories business, where one of 
the biggest shortages was expected, 
new and old clients alike are sud- 
denly coming to life, Belnap & 
Thompson reports. There are plen- 
ty of seat covers, horns, spotlights, 
and radios available, the company 
says, and dealers find their show- 
rooms loaded with merchandise 


@ Why has this sudden decline set 
in? Mr. Heisler offers the following 
explanation: 

“Many of our clients who ex- 
pected to be filling war orders ex- 
clusively still don’t have them. The 
sudden rush of scare buying a few 
months ago has loaded a portion 
of the public with expected short 


items. Also, the throwing back on | 


the market by the government of 


materials originally earmarked for 
has changed the! 


war production 
picture considerably. 

“Restriction on credit, too, has 
been a big factor in holding up 
sales, especially on the big items 
like radios, TV sets and heavy ap- 
pliances.” 


es To point up the fact that this 
swing in business was as unex- 
pected to Belnap as to anyone else, 
Mr. Heisier said that six months 
ago the company actually was 
looking to fields where it thought 
new stimulation was needed. 

It seemed then, he said, that the 
company’s business for the dura- 
tion would be mainly with non- 
selling workers—service men, 


| bus, will hold its 21st annual In- 


truck drivers, office people, etc. 

A considerable amount of busi- 
ness has developed in these fields, 
the company says. In recent years 
it has handled safe driving pro- 
grams for shippers, sanitation pro- 
grams for a number of food proces- 
sors, and many programs aimed 
at cutting absenteeism and improv- 
ing efficiency 

For the fiscal year ended April 
30, 1951, Belnap & Thompson re- 
ported gross business in excess of 
$8,000,000 


Parents Institute 
Tells Its Plans for 
’ ’ ‘ ’ 
Compact’ and ‘21 

New York, April 18—Parents 
Institute, which plans to launch 
Compact and “21” shortly, was 
able to report this week that Com- 
pact—slated for newsstands May 
23, dated July—will carry more 
than 20 pages of advertising. 

The magazines, ticketed as re- 
placements for Varsity and Senior 
Prom when they were announced 


|in January (AA, Jan. 29), will be 


bi-monthlies, will each have initia! 
circulation guarantees of 200,000, 
and b&w page rates of $395 or 
$740 in combination. 

Oscar Dystel, who came from | 
Cowles to Parents to supervise the 
two new publications, says that 
Parents can make money on “21,” 
for example, without advertising. 
Mr. Dystel was in charge of Cor- 
onet during its spectacular climb. 


es Compact will feature open lay- 
out, unlike conventional digest 
treatment, and will “jump” stories 
to the back of the book, a device 
calculated to improve layout, and 
to build reader traffic. 

“21” will come to the stands 
about a month after Compact, and 
they will alternate as long as both 
are bi-monthlies. Both magazines 
will carry a minimum of 100 pages 
of editorial content. Compact’s in- 
itial issue will be 132 pages, using 
two-color letterpress printing in- 
side, and four-color offset covers. 
Hearst Magazines’ International 
Circulation Division will handle 


Radio Institute May 3-6 
Ohio State University, Colum- 


stitute for Education by Radio- 
| Television (with TV incorporated 
in the title for the first time) May 
3-6. The institute’s opening ses- 
sion will feature a discussion on 
“How can the public interest best 
be served through television?” fol- 
| lowed by a speech on TV alloca- 
tions by Gen. Telford Taylor, New 
York attorney who represented 
| the joint committee on educational 
| television at the Washington hear- 
| ings, on Friday, May 4. 

“Is broadcasting an effective 
medium for developing under- 
| standing among nations?” will be 
| discussed in another general ses- 
}sion on Friday led by William H. 
| Whyte Jr., associate editor of For- 
|}tune. Benjamin Cohen, assistant 
secretary general for public in- 
formation at the United Nations, 
will be one of the panel members. 


To Koehl, Landis & Landan 
The New York office of Koehl, 


Frankly, We're Bulging 
At The Seams 
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drowng sterest, But The Hecht Co « aot © benter 
© © commodity wpeculeter Our job 5, @ simple 
terms, te serve thes communty with ts dey @ doy 
out seeds—every dey of the veer, and te montow 
© stock of merchendine consistent with public de- 
mone 
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Hecht Co.’s 55th Anniversary Sale 
STOREWIDE SALE IN SS YEARS 
AT WASHINGTON & SILVER SPRING 


OVERLOADED—This frank copy by Hecht Co. in Washington helped draw thousands 
of buyers. The department store told AA its problem is not a matter of bank 
credit; it’s that Hecht makes money only by turning over its inventory. 


New York, April 17—Advertis- 
ing, if it is not to fail, must be 
more realistic and “must place 
more emphasis upon itself as a 
creative art rather than as an ap- 
plied science.” 

This admonition was voiced by 
Walter Weir, head of the agency 
bearing his name, in a speech at 
Pace College here last week. Mr 
Weir outlined 
five ways in 
which an agency 
could fail to 
serve its clients 
properly in a de- 
fense economy: 

1. By basing its 


>. 


assumptions for 
the future on 
what has _ hap- 


pened in the past. 

2. By refusing 
to recognize that 
a crisis does exist—a crisis that 
can be interpreted as both the dan- 
ger of all-out war and the equal 
danger of all-out peace. 

3. By being unready to adapt it- 
self quickly to either of these even- 
tualities—to the first, by a more 
temperate method of selling, and 
to the second, by a more aggres- 
sive method of selling. 

4. By neglecting to realize and 
to take into consideration that, in 
either event, the consuming public 


Walter Weir 


Landis & Landan has been named 
to cirect the advertising of Chat- 
ham Bars Inn, Chatham, Cape 
Cod, Mass. 


To Metropolitan Advertising 

Morey Machinery Co. has named 
Metropolitan Advertising Co., New 
York, to handle its advertising. 
Trade publications and direct mail 
will be used. 


Howard Drozda Joins KXOK 

Howard Drozda, formerly an in- 
surance agency representative, has 
joined the sales staff of KXOK, St. 
Louis. 


is going to become even more seri- 
ous in its thinking and, as a result, 
less susceptible to blatant and un- 
| supported claims. 
| §. It can fail, as it can fail at any 
| time, by living in a Madison Ave. 
or a Michigan Ave. ivory tower 
| and falling even deeper into the 
| tiresome and threadbare cliches 


that characterize and have charac- | 


terized advertising during the past 
| decade. 
|@ Asserting that additional realism 
would help advertising realize its 


full potential from here on, Mr. 


Five Ways Agencies Can Fail Advertisers 
in Defense Economy Outlined by Weir 


Weir declared: 

“Advertising people have be- 
come, in my opinion, all too prone 
to rely on formulae for the solu- 
tion of the selling problem. They 
have ceased to regard the profes- 
sion as an adventure in finding 
ways and means to bring products 
and consumer together. They suf- 
fer from the condition that Bacon 
described when he said that ‘a lit- 
tle knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.’ They have placed too much 
emphasis on facilities and too lit- 
tle on brain power. 

“They have assumed that the 
capacity to purchase a yacht and 
charts and a compass is synony- 
mous with the ability to sail a 
boat. And, up until this time, the 
water has been calm, the weather 
has been perfect and we have been 
sailing in mid-channel. 

“But currently, there is thunder 
on the left; the water is getting 
choppy; the weather is dour, and 
there are many shoals ahead. And 
from here on, what is going to 
matter is not how correctly the 
captain is attired, but how well he 
is grounded in seamanship; not 
whether there is a teakwood deck 
under his feet, but whether there 
is an alert brain under his cap. 


@ “I see advertising as a constant 
adjustment in human relationships 
—not as a mechanistic procedure 
for moving goods off shelves. The 
latter conception, I believe, has 
brought us to the point where we 


Advertising Age, April 23, 1951 


as effective as the human brain 
in swaying the conduct, the atti- 
tude, or the desires of human na- 
ture.” 

Mr. Weir said the greatest mis- 
take an agency could make would 
be to assume that what happens 
from here on will be similar to 
what happened from 1941 to 1945. 


e “Even if we enter all-out war,” 
he said, “the degree of product 
shortages will be less than half of 
what it was during the last war 
period. Our productive capacity, 
at this point, is not only sufficient 
to fight an all-out global war but 
to keep us in relative comfort at 
the same time.” 

Mr. Weir ventured that if Russia 
does not strike by August, she will 
not strike at all. He added that he 
feels that Russia will not go to 


| war. 


If there is no world war, he con- 
tinued, and present tensions evap- 
orate, what will happen to the 
American economy? 


|@ “I doubt that we shall suffer a 
| collapse—as we did when credit 


blew up in 1929. For there is still 
a housing shortage. The average 
age of automobiles on the road to- 
day is greater than ever before— 
even after the depression. 

“And—most important—our 
population is not only greater but 
continuing to expand. There are 
more mouths to feed, more backs 
to clothe, more feet to be shod. 
The existence of these needs leads 
most economists to predict a con- 
tinually expanding economy up to 
1960—and maybe beyond.” 

Mr. Weir’s talk was the first in 
a series of lectures sponsored by 
the Advertising Club and Pace Col- 
lege. 


NBC, Fawcett Publications 
Plan New Type TV Show 


NBC and Fawcett Publications’ 
Today’s Woman have worked out a 
plan for a daily 30-minute daytime 
TV show based on the contents of 
the magazine. Tentative format of 
the show consists of two 15-minute 
segments, available for separate 
sponsorship. The first half will be 
based on service features of To- 
day’s Woman, and the second half 
will be a serialized dramatization 
based on fiction in the magazine. 
The show, titled “Today’s Woman,” 
will probably emanate from Wash- 
ington, and the time slot will like- 
ly be 12-12:30 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. It is expected to 
be the only regular TV show based 
entirely on the month-to-month 
contents of a magazine. 


Sets Up World Trade Desk 

_The Atlanta World Trade Coun- 
cil, seeking to implement the de- 
velopment of Atlanta into an im- 
portant world trade center, has es- 
tablished a World Trade Desk, de- 
signed to serve as a clearing house 
for information on all aspects of 
international trade. The council al- 
so has published a “World Trade 
Directory,” which lists manufac- 
turers and commercial concerns in 
Georgia that are interested in or 
engaged in exporting and import- 
ing. Chairman of the World Trade 
Council is Thomas S. Morgan, 
vice-president of International 
Corp., Atlanta. 


Joins Davis, Delaney 

Edward M. Gottschall, formerly 
managing editor of “Graphic Arts 
Production Yearbook,” New York, 
has joined the sales staff of Davis, 
Delaney Inc., New York, letter- 
press printer, and will continue to 
act as a technical and editorial 
consultant of the yearbook. 


place more importance upen the | Wolfe Joins Tracy, Kent 


number and size of departments in 


Lawrence A. Wolfe, formerly 


an agency than upon the caliber! with Harry B. Cohen Agency and 
and character of the people in| Duane Jones Co., has joined the 


those departments. 

“Yet advertising is still a busi- 
ness of solving problems and, de- 
spite our fantastic strides in chem- 
istry and electronics, in industrial 
and abstract research and God 


| knows what all, we still have not 
| perfected a machine or a process 


copy department of Tracy, Kent & 
Co., New York. 


Bensemann Joins Schmidt 
Harold J. Bensemann, formerly 

merchandising manager of Joseph 

Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 


| has joined the sales staff of E. F. 


Schmidt Co., Milwaukee printer. 
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PENNA. 


Ninety per cent of the people who make their homes there, never leave 


WCAU’s coverage area when they go on summer vacation. Why? 


Because all of the convenient seashore, lake and mountain resorts are : 
located within the 53 counties which comprise WCAUSA*. Naturally, 
when they go on vacation, people take WCAU along with them. 


If there’s any doubt, take a look at WCAU daytime ratings. They’re 
just as high during the summer as they are throughout the rest of the 


year. And this summer you can look to WCAU for even bigger au- 


big resort areas within WCAUSA will make your vacation listeners 


more WCAU conscious than ever. 


It’s not good business to lose contact with your customers—right when 


they're in that summer buying mood. Experienced advertisers join 


them on their vacation—via WCAU. This summer, you can do it too 
because .. . 


The Philadelphia Bulletin Stations 
CBS affiliate 
Represented by Radio Sales 


"AT HOME OR AWAY, THEY NEVER LEAVE WCAUSA" 


* 10-100% BMB Coverage. Other supporting facts available on request. 


diences, because a full-scale, 13-week summer promotion with the 13 
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Manufacturer 
products, foremost in its fi 
capable of directing a full-se 


The n 


our organization. n 
of advertising experience i 


advertising department, 
related activities, and work 


television and direct mail ad 


in Detroit. His salary will 
the job and his ability to fi 
this ad. 
in first letter. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
WANTED 


of a famous line of 


program. This position is vacant due to promotion within 
tween 35 and 45 years old, with a substantial background 


appliances. He will be expected to supervise a complete 
ine 


preparation of magazine, trade paper, newspaper, radio, 


with the operation of a modern cooperative dealer adver- 
tising program, and must be experienced in making ad- 
vertising presentations to dealer groups, sales managers’ 
“tings, ete. The man selected for this job will be located 


Address inquiries to Box 7844, giving full details 
Advertising Age, 200 E. Illinois St, 


durable consumer 
eld, needs a man thoroughly 
ale advertising and promotion 
we hire will probably be be- 


n some such field as home 


luding sales promotion and 
with a topflight agency in the 


vertising. He must be familiar 


correspond with the size of 
ll it. Our people know about 


No. 3937. How and Where Vaca- 
tionists Go. 

This is the Second Annual Na- 
tionwide Vacation Travel Survey, 
offered by Curtis Publishing Co. 
Based on a study of 4,000 typical 
families, it shows where they 
when they go, by what means, and 


ous markets and products. 


No. 3938. They Vote Dry and Drink | 

Wet. 

Despite scores of dry and semi- 
dry counties in Texas and New 
Mexico, about twice the national 
B verage of bonded whisky is con- 
umed in those states. The market 
s exhaustively analyzed in “The 
12,000,000 Case of Whisky”—a 
rochure offered by the El Paso 
imes and El Paso Herald. “Spend 
your advertising dollar in the 
abulous Southwest,” says the bro- 
hure, “where a man is shot for 
ringing home a loaf of bread 
yhen there is no whisky in the 
ouse.” 


' 


Pp. 3939. Route List for Wichita. 
The Wichita Beacon offers a new 
route list covering brokers and 
jobbers, and providing 15 grocery 
routes and six drug routes. 


No. 3940. Grocer List for Topeka. 

The Topeka Capital and the 
Topeka State Journal offer a new 
route list covering ten routes for 
grocers and three department 
stores. 


No. 3941. Drug List for Topeka. 

The Topeka Capital and the 
Topeka State Journal offer a new 
route list covering three routes 
for drug stores and two depart- 
ment stores. 


No. 3942. Study of Chicago Quality 
Market. 
In a newly-released study, Chi- 
cago Stagebill analyzes the results 
of a continuing survey made on 


Information for Advertisers 


gO, | 


the impact of vacationing on vari- | 


covering 


Chicago theatergoers, 
income, occupation, stores at which 
charge accounts are maintained, 
automobile ownership, etc. Circu- 
lation figures are compared with 


national quality magazines’ Chi- 
cago coverage, and take-home 
readership is analyzed. Practically 
half the patrons of the legitimate 
| theater have incomes above $5,000, 
with 20% in the $10,000 and over 
bracket, the study shows. 


| No. 3943. How to Set Up a Dealer 
} Sign Program. 

Who should pay for point of pur- 
chase signs, retailer or manufac- 
turer? If the retailer, what per- 
centage and on what terms? Who 
pays for freight, installation, and 


Mfg. Co.’s new bulletin, “How to 
Set Up a Successful Dealer Sign 


nite case histories telling how dif- 
ferent companies have developed 
different but satisfactory solutions. 
A catalog is included. 

No. 3944. Construction Outlook 

Analyzed. 

That the swing in construction 
will be away from light building | 
to heavy building, and that con-| 
struction machinery will be largely 
absorbed for defense building is 
|}underscored in the March issue 
| of “Engineering Construction Mar- 
ket Letter” offered by McGraw- 
Hill Publications. 


|No. 3945. Farm 
Guide. 
Farm Equipment Retailing offers 
a new booklet designed for the 
benefit of retailers of farm equip- 
ment. It covers a discussion of ad- 
vertising itself, establishment of 
the budget, scheduling, seleciion 
and use of media, copy hints, and 
suggestions on tying in with man- 
ufacturers’ programs. Recom- 
mended reading for men with farm 
equipment accounts. 


Equipment Ad 


Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond June 4. 


USE COUPON TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


—please print or type) 


Readers Service Dept., ADVERTISING AGE 


Please send me the following (insert number of each item wanted 


NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY & ZONE STATE 


| fast, 


current for the neon tubes, if any? | 
The answers are found in Artkraft | 


oO. ,” which presents 12 defi- | 
Program P | Midwest agricultural publishing company 


(max imum—two) 30 letters and spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 per 
line. Add two lines for box number. Deadline Wednesday noon 12 days pre- 
ceding publication date. Be wad classified takes card rate of $11.25 per 


column inch. 


4 ca . 


size and frequency, apply on display. 


HELP WANTED 
PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
Advertising-Promotion & Sales Managers- 
Copywriters-Account Executives- Editors- | 
Artists-Merchandising-Research-Layout- | 
Radio- at Production and Salesmen. | 
HE HONES COMPANY | 
14 East Jue kson Bivd. Chicago 4, Tl. | 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE ~ | 
Small Midwest fully recognized agency es- 
tablished 1933, wants experienced account 
executive for established accounts. Must 
know copy, production, and be able to 
handle rough layouts. Good starting sal- 
ary and profit participation. Give exper- 
fence, references, and salary requirements 
for personal interview 
»x 3717, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. lilinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Publisher's Representative 
Splendid money-making opportunity a- 
waits an aggressive, capable young man 


(under 40) for Eastern Representative for ~~ 


two monthly, nationally circulated auto- 

motive magazines. | 
Liberal commission on new business 

and attractive arrangement on going busi- 
ness when representative proves his merit. 

Publisher has not been represented in the | 
East for some years, and many prospects 
insure good income to a hard worker. 

Knowledge of the automotive field will 
help but not required 

Write immediately giving complete bio- 
graphical data, past, present, jobs, etc. 

Box 3741, ADVERTISING AGE 
11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
A man who is now second or third in his 
department but who desires to get ahead 
will probably be interested in an 
opening with a national magazine, 


west. In reply et all details of exper- 
ience, salary, etc. 

Box 3682, ‘ADVERTISING AGE 
__ 1 E. 47th St., New York, 17, N. ¥. 
rRED J. MASTERSON 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
PERSONNEL 
All types of positions for men and women 
185 N. Wabash Fr 2-0115 Chicago 
MARKETING CONSULTANT 
Has Opening for Capable 
JUNIOR ASSOCIAT 
Small consulting organization with div- 
ersified consumer goods and retail prac- 
tice wants young researcher as aide to 
principal. Solid educational background, 
some experience, and real drive to work 
and learn essential. Should have good 
facility for figures, ability to write 
clearly, creative curiosity, and common 


sense. Real be ag a for training and 


future. Chicago location 
Box 3745, ADVERTISING AGE 
__ 200 E. “Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


SALESMEN: 
SPECIALTIES & CALENDARS 
Large line Adv. Gifts, Calendars, Greet- 


ing Cards, Novelties, etc. Full time or 
ideal tie-in for active agency men and 
space salesmen. High commissions. Confi- 
dential details in first letter. 


~~ | SALESMAN WANTED—Artist, 


circu- | 
lation over one million, headquarters mid- | 


HELP WANTED 
Produc- 
tion man, Printer, Engraving or Electro- 
type salesman. Chance to sell a complete 
service, photoengraving, electrotyping, 
typesetting, art work and photography 
makes this best sales opportunity in Chi- 
cago area. Excellent opportunity to in- 
crease income for man with vision, some 
contacts and a desire to succeed. Write in 
confidence giving full particulars and per- 
sonal history. We will contact you for a 
personal interview. 
x 3753, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

~~ Operating Nationally Since 1914— 
Advertising Mgr. Food Exper. $6 
Advertising Asst. Direct Mail 
Advtg. Public Relations Indl. ............ $6 

Employer Inquiries Welcomed 
SHAY AGENCY 


30 West Washington 


Chicago 2, Ill. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
TOP ADVT-PROMOTION PLANNER 

Agency, Industry background. Seasoned 
Copy-Contact man. a" media. Creative 
merchandiser. Age Will relocate. 

Box 3736, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 

CREATIVE MAN AVAILABLE 
Outstanding record 12 years copy and ser- 
vice on major accounts, experience 3 na- 
tional agencies. Hard worker, sound 
writer, congenial. Location unimportant. 
Married, 39, minimum $12, 

Box 3739, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, _ ih. 

YOUNG ARTIST 

One yr. agency exp. Lettering, layout, 
finished art. College grad. Married. Vet. 

Box 3740, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ul. 
CREATIVE ART DIRECTOR with 12 
years experience on national, retail and 
industrial accounts, desires agency con- 
nection. 35—married—draft-proof. 
| Box 3742, ADVERTISING AGE 
| 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


TOP-NOTCH LAYOUT MAN seeks posi- 
tion with advertising agency. 10 yrs. 
experience on wide variety of accounts. 
x 3743, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
CONTACT? If you need sound, progres- 
sive, intelligent representation—if you 
want a stronger, understanding, smooth- 
working agency-client relationship, I'm 
your man. 16 yrs. agency, advertising, and 
sales management bkgrnd. Victim of de- 
fense conversion. Give me a chance to 
convince you. Married, draft exempt, re- 


locate. 
Box ADVERTISING AGE 
_ 200 E. *Tilinols St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Need A Secretary? 


.| Young man, West Coast and Chicago ex- 


perience, seeking opportunity in radio-TV 
time ee, Full details on request. 
ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Art Dir., production, layout, type mark- 
up, color, B&W fin., offset, letter-press, 
some copy, 8 yrs." exp. Can type. 


Reiniche Advertising Service 


x 
= Goshen, Indiana | 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


has opening for young man with maga- 
zine circulation experience. Must have 
knowledge of direct mail, sales letter writ- 
ing, job printing, etc. Give age educa- 
tion, draft status, salary required | 
Box 3 ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 


L TYPES OF POSITIONS } 


FOR AL 
GEORGE WILLIAMS—PLACEMENTS 
209 S. State St. HA 17-2063 Chicago 4 
Young woman with ‘good writing experi- 
ence needed to take charge of college 
Information Office. News Bureau releases, 
plus designing and writing of college bul- 
letins and public relations material. Good | 
accomodations on campus. College degree 
almost essential. 
to R. M. Johnson, Secretary to Rockford 
College, Rockford, Illinois. 


Send full information | able’ June ms 


Miss I. Kirshen, 1001 N. Dearborn, Chgo. 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR ME? 


Experienced editor, columnist, publicist, 
Radio and TV writer, producer, idea man. 
Presently employed in Chicago. Desire to 

live in New York permanently. wil 


travel some 

Box 3749, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, IL. 
Adv. and Sales Prom. Mgr. of foremost 
Industrial firm and ex-senior copy writer 
for world’s largest mfr. in its consumer 
field believes his future is in the South- 
east, N. C. preferably, as copy writer or 
mgr. for consumer mfr. or agency. 1% 
years all ‘round small newspaper exper- 
ience. Have written for mfr., dist., dir. 
and consumer audiences. Will submit sam- 
ples for each. Successful background. 
Se oy by choice. Excellent refs. Mar- 

25, one child. 
Write for detailed resum 
Box ADVERTISING AGE 
11 E. im ‘st., New York 17, N. Y. 


wholesale and retail fields. Capa 
hardware, drug or department sto: 


earnings commensurate with high 


Topnotch Sales or Advertising Manager 


Mobilization conditions make available top ranking sales and mar- 
keting executive with 20 years of highly successful experience in 


or assisting top executive of manufacturer selling through grocery, 
free to go anywhere where mutually agreeable association and 


view can be arranged at your convenience. 
Box 7841, ADVERTISING AGE, 200 E. Iilinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ble of assuming full responsibility 
re channels. Now in midwest, but 


responsibility are possible. Inter- 


Need Production 
Assistance? 


To a limited number of medium or 
small Advertising Agencies a nation- 
ally known organization offers a com- 
plete production service .. . layouts 

. finished art . . . typography, etc. 
Now serving some of the nation’s fore- 
most Agencies and Advertisers. Write 
for complete information. 


Box 7835, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ml. 


Representatives 
Available 
Former western advertising man- 
ager of large national magazine 
with circulation exceeding one 
million, now heading old, well- 
established publishers’ represent- 
ative firm, seeks eastern repre- 
sentation of two or three trade 
publications, leaders in their fields. 
Staff made up of high caliber, 
thoroughly seasoned advertising 
salesmen. We invite investigation 
of our financial stability, and will 
be glad to meet with interested 
a at any convenient = 
rite Box 7838, Advertising 
|| 11 E. 47th St, New York 17, N. 


aft exempt. Avail-| 
e. 


Advertising Age, April 23, 1951 


POSITIONS WANTED 
cory + ayy bon 
meputnes® top flight copy and con 
, grocery and hard goods und. 
with 4-A agencies, dising. 
promotional successes. Available June 
Ist; ¥¥ medium Mid-west agency. Sal- 
ary in 5 figure bracket. 
Box 3747, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Publicity, Pub. Relations or Edit. Job 
5 yrs. os College, vet. 
Box 3751, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


"REPRESENTATIVES “AVAILABLE 
Rep., Good sales record in retail and in- 
dustrial publications, wants represent 
one publication on full time basis in East. 
Salary or Fy ——— 

Box 3724, ADVERTISING AGE 

11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. ¥. 
Now represent one trade paper in 
Mich., Pa., and western N. Y. Can handle 
one more paper, industrial preferred. 

at 3752, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SALE—TRADE PAPER 
profitable and well established in neces- 
sary industry; 12 yrs. ae ideal location 
in So. Calif.: price 
Box 3731, ADVERTISING AGE 
a E. Illinois ‘St. Chicago 11, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Big City Printing—Smali Town Rates 
Art, typesetting; black and white and col- 
or process platemaking; letterpress and 
offset presses, single and multicolor to 
54 inches. Books, brochures, banners, fold- 
ers, maps and all general. Write for de- 
tails, send specifications for estimates. 
JOHNSON PRINTING INC. 
2219 Galloway St. Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


FINE CANADIAN MAILING LIST 
175,000 Mail Buyers on Elliott Stencils. 
Will rent to reliable house. Can mail. 
Write—TOBE’s, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 


My Years Of Experience In 


ADVERTISING 
& PUBLISHING 
Are At Your Service 


Recently, I severed my connection 
as business and advertising man- 
ager of a Chicago publication out- 
standing in its field. My fool-proof 
efficiency system for securing 
highly remunerative new busi- 
ness resulted in trebling its busi- 
ness within a few years. I am 
adept in all phases of newspaper 
and magazine work, including 
advertising and business manage- 
ment, as well as special edition 
promotion. My services are avail- 
able on an immediate and per- 
manent sis. 


ADDRESS: 
Box 7836, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, tl. 


for management consideration— 
KEY ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


HE PLANS to leave a key position with 
a substantial agency to associate with 
an organization offering depth in creative 
thinking and advertising services more 
in keeping with his business philosophy. 
HE OFFERS a background of nearly 
twenty successful years in advertising, 
yet is still under forty. He has worked 
on both sides of major advertisers’ desks. 
He is experienced also in agency man- 
agement. 


HE SELLS well and weors even better. 
He will expect to participate in man- 
agement. Earnings should approximate 
$25,000. His oie bility can be arranged 
to fit your requirements. 


BOX 7840, ADVERTISING AGE 
| 200 E. Illinois S¢. Chicago 11, Ill. 
Sse sees eees 


| COPY WRITER 

| 

WANTED 

by long-established Chicago advertis- 
ing agency. Experience on national 
drug or cosmetic accounts desirable. 
Salary with exp 

and ability of a top flight man. Re- 
plies will be held confidential. Our 


own people know of this advertise- 
| ment. 


Box 7843, ADVERTISING AGE 
| 200 E. lilinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


FILM DIRECTOR 
National organization has need for 
| Film Director with cutter experience. 
| Must have experience in field of mo- 
| thom pictures and television. Prefer 
| staff experience with large motion 
picture company, particularly in short 
subject field. Must be willing to 
travel extensively. Salary commen- 
surate with experience. 
| Box 7837, ADVERTISING AGE 
| 11 E. 47th St, New York 17, N. ¥. 
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A NIGHT AT THE MATCHES—Not content 
@ group of Ruthrauff & Ryan executives sit 


with the scraps of day-by-day business, 
in on the Golden Gloves eastern champi- 


onships in New York. Left to right are: Dan Gordon, director of media; Ben Moyer, 
monoger of media, and Jack Greyhurst, account executive. 


Price Cuts Ahead, 
Retailers Warned 


New York, April 17—The imme- 
diate future will be marked by the 
public’s reluctance to buy, and by 
a rash of price cuts aimed at stim- 
ulating demand, I. Edwin Gold- 
wasser, vice-president of Commer- | 
cial Factors Corp., predicted last! 
week. } 

Mr. Goldwasser believes, how-| 
ever, that this period will be tem- | 
porary and he envisages no result- | 
ant recession of any “substantial | 
proportions” this year. 

He told a meeting of the smaller 
stores division of the National Re- 


duction of non-vital items.” 


@ Assurance against any large- 
scale recession, he said, could be 
made positive if business manage- 
ment will keep operations on an 
even keel “and not yield to the 


insane desire to hoard, and not) 


succumb to the ill-considered at- 
tempt to reap undeserved and un- 
warranted profits.” 

Such assurance, he added, is 
further contingent upon “policies 
which in the long run will give 
greater assurance of steadiness 
in forward planning, of decency in 
daily operations, and of strict ad- 
herence to the basic principle un- 
derlying the government policy 


tail Dry Goods Assn. that the buy-| which seeks to check inflation— 
ing reluctance-lower prices stage| not so much by regulation from 
would give way before the pres-| without but by control from with- 
sures of “increased consumer de-| in industry and commerce.” 

mand, increased government Mr. Goldwasser said dry goods 
spending, gradual absorption of merchants should make reductions 


existing heavy inventories, and a} 
shortage of manpower in the pro- | 


HELP WANTED 
America’s leading Merchandise Incentive 
9 serving th ds of lead- 
ing companies with incentive progroms for 


their own employees and salesmen, their 
distributor and dealer sales organizations | 
needs edditiensl manpower fer the in- 
side sales dep of exp 
ing demand for these services. 


This top flight job calls for a man who | 

can create and execute ideas. You must_ 
re iderabl peri in the sales 

tion or advertising dep ofa 
food, auto accessory, electrical appliance 
or similar company. You will have top | 
income possibilities, but will be expected | 
te spark ideas, campaign themes, and de- | 
velop action-getting letters and brochures. | 
Age 30 to 40. Write fully, to H. H. 
Heisler, V.P., Belnap & Thompson, inc., 
1516 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Ilinois. 


Lee 8 8 8 ee UU UG UG UG UG OG 
To Agencies Interested in 
New Business Development § 


(and billing above $2,000,000) 
Available May 1 uncommon Torch- 
bearer (ao, gvOGd heasth ana nabits) spe- 
Ci@uy SeR.cu Ww Spearnead soicitation op- 
ations tor uncommon agency. Underly- 
oad-gauge agency and advertising 
background, has the energy, tenacity ana 
felicity to bird-dog creativeiy and develop 
Knows way around and has long studied 
agency so.icitation and promotion. Spe- 
cia.ized know:edge agency charging prac- 
tices, research and radio-TV taient union 
contracts might be profitable plus. Hi 

a dime'’s biliing in his 


gate billings over a million, which aren't 
“married and ought to be gettable in 3 to 
ed Y., but native Mid- 

tinents, 
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in consumer prices. This would 
trim inventories and help offset 
the comparative recession which 
followed the recent wave of ex- 
cessive buying at all levels of the 
economy, he said. 


Simonski Appoints. Watt 

Gilbert S. Simonski Co., Phila- 
| delphia, precision machine and tool 
worker, and patent holder on Luci- 
fer electric furnaces for heat treat- 
ing of steels, has appointed W. H. 
Watt Advertising Agency, Upper 
| Darby, Pa., to handle its account. 
Trade publications and direct mail 
will be used 


WPCF Names Representative 

WPCF, Panama City. Fla.. has 
appointed National Time Sales 
as its national representative. This 
company was set up eight months 
ago as the domestic subsidiary of 
Pan American Broadcasting Co., 
which represents stations outside 
the U. S. 


Rosner-Lewis Agency Moves 

Rosner-Lewis Advertising Agen- 
cy, Bridgeport, Conn., has moved 
its offices to the Graphics Aris 
Bldg., 1501 State St. 


MASTER 
SALESMAN 


Executive, creative 
background. Intan- 
gibles, tangibles. 
Mature, Draft ex- 
empt. 


TAKEN 10 YEARS—NOW I'M READY 
Advertising Manager 
Learned promotion, advertising and 
merchandising by being Number Two) 
Boy and doing the grub work. Appli- 
ances, food, farm equipment and ad 
agency experience in sales and adver- 
tising depts., media and market research 
—better than 10 years basic training 
in all phases. Ready now for Number 
One Spot as ad manager. Age 34, mar- 

ried, x children, no dr 
Box 7839, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, tl. 


$15,000 


plus growth possibilities 
Box 7846, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il) 


ATT.: TV MINDED AGENCY 


Packager, se od writer of major TV 

dei 1 copy- 

writer; creator of over 600 TV commer. 

cials. Ady disi bock- 

ground. Box 7842, ADVERTISING AGE, 
ti E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


a 


Packard Sports Library Will Promote Service| 


Derrorr, April 18—Establish-; standing direct mail advertising 
ment of the “Packard Sports Li-| program is obtained,” he pointed 
brary” as a unique departure in out. “This includes complete cov- 
automobile service promotion has | erage of Packard service prospects, 
been announced by J. A. Carr, retention value, subtle but telling 
parts and service manager, Pack- advertising and low per-name 
ard Motor Car Co. cost.” 

Top sports writers throughout 
the country are members of the Nickel Joins De Ville 
library's editorial board. They and| yank Nickel Jr., formerly with 
other nationally known experts Carnahan-Hanson Studios, has 
in the sports world will contribute joined the art staff of George L. 
articles. De Ville Advertising, Chicago. 

The May issue, first of the li- 
brary’s digest-size editions, fea- 
tures “Baseball's Immortal Out- 
field,” by Dan Daniel, baseball edi- hotel in Mountainhome, Pa., has | 
tor of the New York World-Tele-| placed its advertising with Gray &| 
gram & Sun. It is being distributed | Rogers, Philadelphia. 
to more than 500,000 Packard own- | 


Gets Resort Hotel Account 
Monomoneck Inn., Pocono resort 


Jam Handy Names Herman 

Jam Handy Organization, De- 
troit, has appointed Vincent L. 
Herman, a director of the organi- 
zation, as vice-president in charge 
of television operations. The com- 
pany has completed the establish- 
ment of the New York TV depart- 

ment for the production of com- 
mercials and filmed programs, 
with separate production facilities 
in New York. Mr. Herman's ex- 
ecutive staff includes William 
Uskali, production executive, and 
Frank Seaver, account executive. 


WLW Appoints Fred Gregg 


Fred Gregg, formerly director 
of promotion and publicity of 
WKRC stations in Cincinnati, has 
been named director of promotion 
|of WLW television, Cincinnati. 


ers. 


e “With the Packard Sports Li- 
brary, now scheduled at 10 edi- 
tions a year, we are recognizing 
and serving the universal interest 
in sports personalities and events,” 
Mr. Carr said. “Service promotion 
messages are delivered with a new 
and unique appeal for reader at- 
tention.” 
Mr. Carr revealed that more 
than 75% of all Packard dealers 
have signed up for the new devel-| 
opment program. 
“Every essential 


$17, SOUTH 


for an out- 


MATRIX COMPANY 


JEFFERSON STREET, 


CHICAGO 7,- ILINO!S 


FLORIDA IS ONE OF AMERICA'S BIG, IMPORTANT, FASTEST- 
GROWING, ves. AROUND MARKETS, AND... 
{ 


Slice the figures 


FLORIDA 
3.3.80 


from Sales Management's 


Survey of Buying Power almost any way 
you want to—use of Florida's three big 
morning newspapers will get you the 
territory where are 80.47% of Florida’s total 
retail sales, 80° of the general merchandise 
sales, 81.13% of food sales, 80° of drug 


sales, and 81.1% of furniture sales—even 


80%, of the effective buying income! 


National Representative . Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Smith and Franks Become 
Owners of ‘Milford News’ 


William Robert Smith and John 
W. Franks have become co-owners 
of the News, Milford, Conn., as a 
result of Gordon A. Goldsmith, 
editor and publisher, being called 
back to service in the Air Force 
Mr. Goldsmith and his father, J. 
A. Goldsmith, were joint owners 

Mr. Smith was formerly co- 
owner and editor of the Argus- 
Champion, Newport, N. H., 
general manager of the Democrat- 
Messenger, Waynesburg, Pa. Mr. 
Franks formerly 
National Broadcasting Co. in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Smith will be editor 
and publisher, while Mr. Franks 
serves as business manager of the 
News. 


P&G Signs Dick Haymes 


Procter & Gamble is sponsor- 
ing a new five-minute musical 
program, starring Dick Haymes, 
over the American Broadcasting 
Co. network, Monday through Fri- 
day, 10:55-11 a.m., CST. The pro- 
gram, handled by Compton Adver- 
tising, promotes Ivory soap. 


NOW More Than Ever Before 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS DAILY 


Offers You eee 
MORE CIRCULATION 


ow over 200,000 .. . 
1941. Cost per 
thousand subscribers down 58%. 


up almost 
1, times since 


200,000 
Subscribers 


31,804 
Subscribers 


1941 


1951 


JORE COVERAGE 
HERE IT COUNTS 


i: Wall Street Journal reaches 
( 


‘cision making executives from 


coast-to-coast . increasingly 
concentrated in areas where in- 
dustrial activity is greatest—to 


the « 


uivertiser's profit. 


MORE RESULTS 


That's the experience reported by 
Wall Street Journal advertisers 

.inevery field of business . . . 
from every part of the country. 


More Than Ever Before, 


If You Advertise To Business, 


The Wall Street Journal 
Should Head Your List. 


THE 


WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at: 
NEW YORK — 44 Broad St. 
CHICAGO — 12 E. Grand Ave. 
DALLAS — 911 Young St. 
SAN FRANCISCO — 415 Bush St. 


and 


represented 


ome aa 7s 
om 


= Canadian Oil 
=" ‘Deals’Attract 
Nebraskans 


Bh mee koe 


many ged ores. 


There ore 


| = BUREAU of SECURITIES 


BLUE SKIES—Nebraska’s Bureau of Securi- 

ties is running this unusual ad to warn 

potential investors against stock frauds 

and to offer the booklet, “Think Before 
You Buy.” 


Survey Shows Role 
of Vending Machines 


in Defense Program 


Cuicaco, April 18—More than 
half of America’s merchandise 
vending machines perform a dis- 
tributive function that is important 
to the country’s defense program, 
according to an article in the April 
issue of Vend. 

The article reports the results 
of a national survey conducted by 
| National Automatic Merchandising 
| Assn. here to obtain data on how 
| automatic merchandising fits into 
defense mobilization. 

In analyzing the results, Vend 
points out that: “(1) For the sur- 
| vey’s purpose, any industrial plant, 
| whether or not it is currently en- 
| gaged in defense work, is poten- 
tially a defense plant and must 
be considered vital or poten- 
| tially vital to the defense effort; 
| and (2) vending of such products 
|}as food, milk, candy, beverages, 
ice cream and gum is regarded as 
a definite aid to worker morale 
and is therefore of direct benefit 
to industrial production and effi- 
ciency.” 


_@ The survey covered more than 
| 900,000 vending machines. These 
serve an estimated 86,100 indus- 
trial plants, 1,655 military instal- 
jlations and 36,881 “key” civilian 
installations. 

Results of the survey: 56.53% of 
the 906,590 machines whose opera- 
tions were reported were ciassi- 
fied as being in “defense” loca- 
tions. Of this total, 368,347 ma- 
chines are in industrial locations, 
44,457 in military and 99,754 in 
“key” civilian locations. The re- 
maining 43.47°¢ 
being in other civilian locations. 

Vend concludes that the statis- 
tics, available for the first time, 
prove the importance of vending 
machine operators to the national 
economy. 


Adopt Sign Standards 


A comprehensive set of sign 
standards has been drawn up by 


% were classified as | 


| 


| 


the specification committee of the | 


sign division, Porcelain Enamel 
Institute, Washington, and has 
been adopted by the members of 
the PEI participating in sign man- 
ufacture. The standards cover all 
phases of porcelain enamel sign 
manufacture including metal work, 
design and fabrication, the por- 
celain enamel finish, processing 
during manufacture and packing 
for shipment. 


Ball Agency Names Teplitz 
Arthur Teplitz, formerly asso- 
ciate editor of Western Family 
Preview, Hollywood, Cal., has 
been appointed an account execu- 
tive of Ted H. Ball Agency, Holly- 
wood. Light of the World Films 
has named the Ball agency to 


handle its advertising and promo- 
tion. 


Vile ‘Food Chain Sales 


on Pacific Coast 


Show 18% Increase 


New York, April 18—For the 
first time in three years, food 
chain sales gains on the Pacific 
Coast outstripped all other regions 
in February, according to the 
monthly survey of Chain Store 


| Age. 


Pacific Coast chains in Febru- 
ary reported an increase of 18.6% 
over sales in February, 1950. This 
was 3.3% higher than the nation- 
wide average gain of 15.3%. 

In February, 1946, Chain Store 
Age says, Pacific Coast food chains 
led the sales gain parade with an 
increase of 24.8% over February, 
1945, and in 1947 gained 32.3% 
over the 1946 high. On top of these 
increases, the area registered a 
29.5% gain in February, 1948, over 
its high 1947 sales volume. 

Then came a leveling-off period, 
when sales ran behind the high 
points established in previous 
years. The current “come-back” 
on the Pacific Coast, the merchan- 
dising paper says, is of more than 
passing significance since it is as- 
sociated with increasing produc- 
tion for defense. 


@ Elsewhere in the nation, the) 
east central region showed a 17.8% | 
increase, and the west central 
states a 16.1% gain. Other regional 
gains listed during February are: 
mountain region, 14.6%; south- 
east, 14.3%; middle atlantic states, | 
13.9%; New England, 13.8%, and 
southwest, 12.9%. 

The Chain Store Age survey of 
food chain sales by regions is made | 
monthly and is based on informa- 
tion supplied by 99 chains which 
operate a total of 14,724 stores. 


To Botsford, Constantine | 


Perfit-Fit Mfg. Co., Portland, 
Ore., manufacturer and distribu- 
tor of automobile seat covers and 
materials throughout the North-| 
west, has placed its advertising | 
with Botsford, Constantine & 
Gardner, Portland. Trade publica- | 
tions, direct mail, point of sale 
display and newspapers will be 
used. 


B&O’'s MacLellan Retires 

R. C. MacLellan, advertising 
manager of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, Baltimore, has retired. 
Mr. MacLellan has directed all 
phases of the railroad’s advertis- 
ing for the past 31 years. 


Federal Reserve Figures on Department Store Sales 


WasuHincTon, April 17—Depart- 
ment store sales throughout the 
country during the week ended 
April 7 were off 9%, compared 
with dollar volume during the cor- 
ponding week of 1950, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

During March and April, 
changes from a year ago reflect in 
part the fact that last year Easter 
was on April 9, while this year it 
was on March 25. For this reason, 
allowance should be made for an 
increase in sales of about 4% for 
the month of March, 1951, and 
for a corresponding decrease for 
April as a whole. 

For the week ended April 7, de- 
clines in sales were greatest in the 


oe STORE. 
_ SALES RNDEX 


935-39 UALS 100 


Week to Apr. 7, '51*..p291 


Week to Apr. 8, '50*_ 320 
Week to Mar. 31, 51*..258 
Week to Apr. 1, "50*....301 
Month of Feb., '51*....p261 


Month of Feb., '50*......225 


pPreliminary. 
*Not adjusted seasonally. 


es 


Boston, St. Louis and Atlanta dis- 
tricts. An exception to the general 
decline was registered in the Chi- 
cago district, which had a 2% in- 
crease. 

The greatest decline was in At- 
lanta, off 31% for the week. This 
sales decrease can undoubtedly be 
accounted for by the new Georgia 
sales tax of 3%, which went into 
effect April 1. Of the four cities 
reporting sales increases, San An- 
tonio was far in the lead, with an 
increase of 30%. 

%Change from ‘0 


Week Ended 
Federal Reserve 


District and City bY 31 7 
UNITED STATES ........... *-M —9 
Besten District ............. s —22? —16 
New Haven . 42 2 
Boston _ 3 
Lowell- Lawrence 12 
Springfield . ...... 24 
Providence . . 22 
' New York District” eosseces 9 
Newark . 9 
Buffalo 13 
New York 7 
Rochester 19 
Syracuse 17 
Philadelphia District 1 


Philadeiphia 


Cleveland District 2:—m —1l 
Akron 122 —1 —!1 
Cincinnati 7-3 —1l7 
Cleveland o—ilz2 —10 
Columbus 5 —28 —16 
Toledo 5 —8 —7 

e s-il -2 
Pittsburgh -—3 —21 —10 

Richmend District i #8 
Washington ll —27 —11 
Baltimore —a -2 


Atlanta District 
Birmingham 


eS¥ES. 
b 


Miami 
Atlanta rig —31 
New Orleans —3a -—# 
Nashville ll —235 —28 
Chicage District z2re#s 2 
Chicago —2 -12 -3 
Indianapolis 2-16 —1l1 
Detroit 7-3 8 
Milwaukee 5 -—4 y 
St. Louis District 9 —?l —16 
Little Rock “4-2 —24 
Louisville 9 -—2z —l4 
St. Louis Area 6 —2zz2 —15 
Memphis 122 —19 —26 
Minneapolis District — —18 -—*# 
Minneapolis -—5 -—12 —3 
St. Paul —13 —17 —19 
Duluth-Superior 0 0 —12 
Kansas City District bres —# 
Denver 1 —ll —12 
Wichita 33 12 —! 
Kansas City is -—s 0 )|6—7 
St. Joseph 27 —18 ° 
Oklahoma City 9 —M4 —22 
Tulsa -5 -—1l 7 
Dallas District mMr—i5 r—s 
Dallas 3-13 —M 
El Paso 1” —13 —19 
Fort Worth 19 —17 —25 
Houston “a -—7 -—7 
San Antonio —10 —29 su 
San Francisco District 2. —le —13 
Los Angeles Area 21 —ll —l4 
Oakland 246 —10 —18 
San Francisco 26 —l4 —18 
Portiand 7-8 0 
Salt Lake City “a 6-3 —11 
Seattle 23 -2 —13 
rRevised 


*Data not availabie 


Kiesewetter Names Russell 

Frederick K. Russell, art direc- 
tor of Kiesewetter Associates, New 
York agency, has been named 
vice-president in charge of art. 
Vice-President Rudolf Wetterau, 
who has been in charge of art, 
continues with the agency in a top 
executive capacity. 


McNamara Elected V. P. 
Daniel F. McNamara, with the 


| news department of Albert Frank- 
.| Guenther Law, New York, since 


1946, has been elected a vice-pres- 
ident of the agency. 


Save with $1.00 art 


$1 buys the prestige of top 
agency art for your ad under 

our reproduction plan. Select 
from 4000 subjects, pay $1 for 
those you use. Recognized agen- 
qes, Natl. Ad Mgrs. write for free 


brochure STIVERS STUDIO 


67 MAIN ST + SAN FRANCISCO 5 CALIF 


ANOTHER 
REASON 


vou 
WILL 


photo engraving company 


118 SOUTH CLINTON ST 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE: FR-2-6343-44-45 
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Research Techniques Fail to Please — 


| 


BBDO's Manchee and FC&B's Webber 


They Tell Agency Men 
What's Wrong with TV 


and Magazine Ratings 


WuHite SULPHUR SpRINGs, W. Va., 
April 20—Dissatisfaction with ex- 
isting research techniques for 
measuring television audiences 
and the readership of advertise- 
ments was voiced at the American 


Four A’‘s Meeting 


Assn. of Advertising Agencies’ 
meeting here yesterday by Fred B. 
Manchee, executive vice-president 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, and by Harold H. Webber, 
vice-president in charge of media 
and research of Foote, Cone & 
Belding. 

Both urged the Four A's to take 
the lead in setting up committees 
or organizations to set higher tech- 
nical standards of research and to 
resolve confusions. Both made it 
plain that they did not favor non- 
profit research organizations, but 
merely hoped to set up better 
“ground rules” for private re- 
search businesses to follow. 


e Mr. Manchee presented a de- 
tailed analysis of existing televi- 
sion research, its complications 
and its areas of confusion, and 
voiced a plea for support of the 
recommendations of the special 
test survey committee which re- 
cently issued a report on the TV 
and radio ratings situation. 

Mr. Webber delved deeply into 
the operations of Starch magazine 
readership reports and the Gallup- 
Robinson Impact service and 
strongly urged some “pure re- 
search” into the problem of read- 
ership by the Four A's itself. 

For national TV ratings, Mr. 
Manchee said, there are three serv- 
ices available: Nielsen, American 
Research Bureau, and Videodex 


tional service, 
provide local ratings: 
ARB, Videodex and Pulse. 


Hooper, 


se Describing the methods used by 
each of the six major services in 
detail, and their 
operations, Mr. 
Manchee came 
up with the 
conclusion that 
“about the only 
area of agree- 
ment I can find 
in the field of 
television as well 
as radio meas- 
urements is that 
things are in 
what has _ vari- 
ously been described as a mess, a 
muddle, or, at the very best, ex- 
treme confusion.” 

Each of the services has its good 
points, he said, but “the real trage- 
dy is that there is not a single one 
on which there is a unanimous ap- 
proval. Furthermore, in addition 
to the rising cost of the services, 
there is the not inconsiderable item 
of time spent within our agencies 
in comparing these services to de- 
cide which one to buy.” 

In an attempt to get out of the 
muddle, Mr. Manchee said, three 
points of view have been advanced. 
The first is to let nature take its 
course, on the assumption that in 
time the good ones will survive 
and the others perish. This seems 
undesirable until other avenues 
are explored, he said. 


Fred Manchee 


@ The second suggestion is for the 
establishment of some form of tri- 
partite organization to undertake 
radio-TV research which would 


meet agencies’ and clients’ needs. 
In addition to general suggestions 
along this line, Mr. Manchee re- 
minded the agency people that 
C. E. Hooper had suggested a spe- 
cific plan for setting up a coopera- 
tive, non-profit organization to 
adopt the Hooperecorder, a me- 
chanical device, for developing 
measurements. Aside from all other 
considerations, Mr. Manchee said, 
any such tripartite proposal in- 
volves the possibility of violating 
the anti-trust laws. 

Therefore he urged industry 
support for the recommendations 
of the special test survey commit- 
tee, which recently urged a three- 
step plan for the evaluation of au- 
dience measurement methods. 

Step No. 1 would involve an ex- 
tensive analysis of existing meth- 


| ods. Step No. 2 would involve di- 


rect comparisons of available data 
in those areas where one or more 
services now operate. Step No. 3 


| would consist of a series of origi- 


nal field studies, to determine more 
accurate information on the degree 
of agreement or disagreement be- 
tween existing methods. 


s The three steps, the committee 
believes, would clarify the entire 
subject and “lead to reasonable 
standardization in the application 
of ratings data.” The committee 
urged that the National Assn. of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters 
spearhead this activity, and Mr. 
Manchee revealed that the report 
had been discussed at a directors 
meeting of that association last 
Saturday. Also, he said, a subcom- 
mittee has been appointed to study 
the proposal so that action may be 
taken at the June meeting of the 
broadcast board. 

In his analysis of Starch and 
Gallup-Robinson studies in the 
magazine field, Mr. Webber pulled 
no punches. Presenting verbatim 


|accounts of interviews made by 


Starch workers in the field, and 


wi | transcripts of interviews made by 
In addition, Trendex and Pulse! 


provide multi-market but not na-| 
and four services| 


Gallup-Robinson Impact inter- 
viewers, Mr. Webber scored Starch 
for poor fieldwork, for insufficient 
controls over the type and kind of 
person being interviewed, and for 
lack of sufficient control over the 
interviewing method. 

The Gallup-Robinson field work 
seems to be of a more acceptable 
character, Mr. Webber said, but 
the weakness of this service is 
that the findings, which are of the 
depth interview type, have to be} 
evaluated by someone, and as a| 
result tend to become encased in| 
a statistical strait-jacket. 
e “Can't we get together and do) 
some pure research on our own 
business?” Mr. Webber asked 
“Can't we finance the pilot work 
necessary to establish the sound- 
ness and validity of the techniques | 
that scores of researchers would | 
be happy to have us test—even 
under the conditions that any tech- 
nique so developed would become 
public property, for the good of | 
the industry? | 

“This is not a plea for the estab- 
lishment of an advertising evalua- 
tion service that is association con- 
ceived and operated. Association 
activities in competition with pri-| 
vate enterprises have a nasty con- | 
notation. Let anyone take our find- | 
ings and go into business with | 
them. 

“Let Starch and Gallup-Robin- 
son and anyone else you can name 
use them to their own advantage 
We want the professional stature 
of our business to progress. We 
should also want to set the stand- 
ards for self-evaluation so high 
that it is beyond the critical reach 
of any cynic. 

“The advantages of a coopera- 
tive venture of this kind would be | 
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SOLID—This is the first of a three-page 

section running in the May House Beau- 

tiful for solid mahogany furniture made 

by S. R. Hungerford Co., Memphis. Mer- 
rill Kremer inc. is the agency. 


not only to bring together the best 
technicians in the business but 
also to spread the financial bur- 
den—bec-use this is going to re- 
quire a ban«roll that is substantial- 
ly larger than any one company | 
can furn‘sh. But I think we can 
do it.” 


e At the session today, Dr. Ernest | 
Dichter, psychological consultant, 
asserted that the advertising busi- 
ness has passed two phases—one 
in which the adman was “pure! 
artist,” and the other in which he 
tried to move to the other extreme 
and reduce everything to a science 
—and is now entering a third 
phase, “in which the advertising 
agency recognizes that it is one of 
the most advanced laboratories in 
psychology.” 

A number of basic changes are 
taking place in the modern Ameri- 
can, Dr. Dichter said, and while 
they cannot be reduced to per- 
centage figures, they are important 
aspects of a new understanding of 
human motives as they affect and 
interest the advertiser. 

People are more individualistic 
than they once were; they want 
more fun and less utility; they 
have more insight; are more ma- 
ture; and they are more moral, he 
said. 


e “These five changes that are 
taking place in the average Ameri- 
can lead to five major conflicts 
going on within him,” Dr. Dichter 
asserted: 

“1. There is conflict between in- 
dividualism and the mass mind. 

“2. Conflict between pleasure 
and reality. 

“3. Conflict between rationality 
and irrationality. 

“4. Conflict between growth and 
immaturity. 

“5. Conflict between 
and commercialism.” 

The conflict is operable, and can | 
be manipulated in selling goods 
and service, Dr. Dichter said, as 
well as in selling ideas of national, 
international and personal impor- 
tance. He concluded by giving ex- 
amples of each type of conflict and 
how particular situations had been 
met. 


idealism 


PHILIP H. FRANK 

New York, April 19——Philip H. 
Frank, 44, director of public rela- 
tions of A. C. Nielsen Co., died 
yesterday following a recent can- 
cer operation. 

Mr. Frank entered the advertis- 
ing business after being graduated 


| by Williams College in 1927. His 


advertising career included service 
as copy chief with F. W. Prele Co., 
Hartford; director of public rela- 
tions, Associated Transport Inc., 
and sales promotion for American 
Broadcasting Co. He was executive 
secretary of Broadcast Measure- 
ment Bureau and director of re- 
search and sales promotion for 
Station WSGN, Birmingham, be- 
fore joining the Nielsen staff. 


About Proposed Ad Tax Change 


(Continued from Page 1) 

One tax expert thought it was 
rather “greedy.” Pointing out that 
advertising is already deductible 
as a business expense if it is “rea- 
sonable and necessary,” he said 
“You want this deduction, and the 
additional deduction for reserve on 
top of it.” 

A veteran tax attorney felt the 
administrative problems would be 
tremendous. He took the position 
that business men already have the 
opportunity to build reserves from 
what is left after taxes. 


@ “Unless the company is in the 
excess profits tax bracket, it still 
has 53¢ of every dollar of profit 
which it can use as it pleases,”’ he 
pointed out 

Nevertheless, most of the peo- 


ple interviewed said the idea ap-| 


peared to be so sound, from the 


business standpoint, that it should | 


not be cast aside merely because 
of the initial impression that it in- 
volves complicated administrative 
problems. 


MIXED RECEPTION SHOWN 
IN N. Y. TO TAX PLAN 

New York, April 20—Mixed 
feelings about the ADVERTISING AGE 
proposal to set up advertising re- 
serves for lean years was voiced 
here this week by admen. 

Howard Nixon, senior professor 
of advertising, Graduate School of 


Business, Columbia University, 
commented to AA: 
“Any student of management 


must feel sympathetic to the gen- 
eral objectives discussed in your 
editorial. There are, however, cer- 
tain difficulties with the proposed 
solution and I think there is noth- 
ing to be gained by minimizing 
them. The principal stumbling 
block is that the advertising re- 
serves would have to be funded in 
order to satisfy the Treasury and 
good accounting practice 

“The return from;such funds 
would be low. Can you show man- 
agement that the long-term gains 
to follow from the proper timing 
of advertising are sufficient to 
justify accepting such a low re- 


turn, especially when the money 
could be invested in the business 
at greater immediate profit or dis- 
tributed to stockholders to their 
immediate gain?” 


se A more favorable reaction was 
voiced by Dr. Darrell B. Lucas, 
professor of marketing and chair- 
man of the marketing department, 
New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
He said: 

“I want to congratulate you on 
your editorial ‘Make Advertising's 
Funds Deferable’ in the April 16 
issue of ADVERTISING AGE. 

“Your proposal that tax free 
funds be set up in prosperous busi- 
ness years is directly in line with 
proposals made by our own Dean 
G. V. Rowland Collins in his ad- 
dress before the 1948 fall conven- 
tion of the Assn. of National Ad- 
vertisers. 

“Certainly, our present adver- 
| tising practices tend to ‘compound 
lthe business cycles. The only 
| thing I would add is that very like- 
lly it will be necessary for far- 
sighted business men to take the 
| initiative in setting up reserves be- 
| fore it will be possible to prevail 
upon lawmakers to provide for tax 
exemption. 

“In other words, the advertis 
must first demonstrate the dep 
of their own convictions befom 
| legislators can be expected to act?” 


e Arch Crawford, president, N 
tional Assn. of Magazine Publis 
ers, also commented favorably, 
follows 

“The basic premise of the e 
torial is very sound and the w 
it has been developed is excelle 
It is similar in many respects 
basic policies advocated by Pa 
G. Hoffman, when he was chai 
man of the Committee for Econo’ 
Development, and Dean Collins 
New York University. 

“It is probably more importa 
than ever today to think of adve 
tising, not as a distinct operatic 
but as an integral part of the who! 
sales picture. When sales get tou 
is just the time that more adve 
tising is needed.” 


NAMP Okays Senate Resolution to Study 
Postal Rates and Urges Fast Enactment 


(Continued from Page 1) 
average per piece or per pound 
payment of the whole class, and 
whether this cost would be re- 
garded as a service of the post 
office and not an expense to be 
borne by other second class users 


@ 2. How. much in dollars, or what 
proportion of expense, should be 
regarded as government service 
to the public because of the dis- 
semination of news and informa- 
tion by magazines. 

3. To what extent postal rates 
should consider the degree of pre- 
ferment in the handling and de- 
livery available to mail users, and 
actual costs as well as theoretical 
distribution of total expense. 

Meanwhile, the House postal 
committee wound up its hearings 
Tuesday after hearing Sam O'Neil 
Washington representative of the 
National Council of Business Mail 
Users 


@ Pointing out that the increase 
proposed by Postmaster General 
Donaldson eliminates 60% of the 
deficit for post cards, third class 
mail and “special services” and 
only 10% of the deficit from sec- 
ond class, he contended that “a 
postal rate structure such as this 
is a travesty on equity and fair 


| play.” 


He chided the department's cost 
ascertainment system, pointing out 
that it fixes the unit cost for han- 
dling first class letters at 2.69¢ per 
piece and of post and postal cards 
at 2.8¢ 

“In view of the obvious weak- 
ness of the present system of fix- 
ing postal rates, the national coun- 
cil urges this committee to con- 
sider the creation of a board or 
commission with broad powers to 
go thoroughly into the complex 
postal rate problem and make rec- 
ommendations to Congress,” he 
concluded 

As the House committee went 
behind closed doors after five 
weeks of hearings, the Senate com- 
mittee continued to hear witnesses 
from various publishing groups 

During his appearance before 
the Senate committee Wednesday, 
Ed M. Anderson, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Editorial Assn., filed a spe- 
cial statement designed to head 
off a request from controlled cir- 
culation newspapers for more fav- 
orable posta) rates 

This year’s fight over controlled 
circulation has been confined to 
the newspaper field. The bill be- 
fore the committee does not change 
rates for controlled publications, 
and the controlled circulation busi- 
ness magazines have not asked for 
a hearing. 
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Public and Private Resurgence of 
Morality Urged by Brockway, Cone 


Incoming. Outaoi the same. We must not wink at 
ng tg ng the practice of a philosophy which 
Four A’s Chairmen Lay holds that it is smart to stay with- 


‘Biggest Issue’ on Line 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA., 
April 20—The impact of the world 
around them on the thinking of 
advertising agency people was 
curiously demonstrated at the an- 


in the law, while the spirit of the 
law is violated.” | 

He warned, however, that busi- | 
ness men cannot express their in-| 
dignation at dishonorable practices | 
in public life “unless they also 
do their utmost to promote and | 


nual meeting of the American C@'Ty out the highest standards | 
of ethics and morality in business 
- itself.” 
Four A's Meeting FAST WORK—Continvous roll printers for 


Assn. of Advertising Agencies here 
this week 

Both Fairfax M. Cone of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, retiring chairman 
of the Four A’s, and Louis N. 
Brockway, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Young & Rubicam, and in- 
coming chairman of the Four A's, 
departed from the normal paths 
of business speech-making to de- 
liver thought-provoking appeals 
for higher standards of public and 
private morality. 

In his talk yesterday, Mr. Brock- 
way asserted that to meet the 
dangers of the time we must be- 
come stronger militarily and econ- 
omically, but, “most important of 

sall, morally and spiritually.” 


@ The Kefauver committee hear- 
ings have brought home “the 
widespread violation of American 
principles,” he said, and he called 


ing as citizens, business men and 
leaders in advertising. 

“One amazingly simple answer 
o the challenge is for each of us 
© set an example for millions of 


cientiously, and urge others to do 


Nl 
MULTIGRAPHIN 
ADDRESSING ~ HIME 


contact and enlarging work have been 


@ “We must be certain,” he added, | installed by Pavelle Laboratories, New 


“that our radio and television pro- 


York, to turn out more than 1,000 b&w 


grams are always in good taste, | prints an hour. Above, lab man Hy Lewis 
that they do not glorify or condone | checks centering on the automatic en- 


crime or criminals or do not set| lerger which is dial-controlled to turn out the desired number 
up wrong standards of conduct for | of prints. Focusing is cutomatic and a photo-electric cell gauges 
exposure time. At right, lab aide Joseph Mastolir operates the 


others to imitate, in the mistaken 
belief that they are socially de- 
sirable or acceptable. .. 

“Our advertising on the printed 
page must also promote the high- 
est standards of good taste. Wild, 
reckless claims, the use of half- 
truths, ambiguous statements, the 
use of quotations out of their con- 
| text—-these are reprehensible ad- 
| vertising practices that weaken 
the tremendous strength and 
power of advertising. Worse still, 
they set an example that is all too 
| easy to follow and are a negation 
| of all we should stand for. 
| “Our industry has shown 


its 


| 


| 


power to sell merchandise. It has) 


| proving to the American people 


|} that the shocking revelations of | 


| the Kefauver committee have 
awakened a whole nation to the 
crying need for widespread actions 


| private standards of morality.” 
{[Mr. Brockway did not men- 
tion it, but his agency stressed the 
same message in a full-page news- 
paper advertisement published in 
half a dozen cities at the end of 
March, immediately after conclu- 


sion of the Kefauver hearings in| 
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an hour. Prints can 
spool as shown. Leo 


continuous roll printer which con turn out up to 1,200 prints 


be cut as they come off or rolled on to a 
Pavelle designed both machines. 


which have molded it, Mr. Cone 
related how belief in “the miracle 
of America” has degenerated into 
cynicism, to the point where peo- 
ple have begun to wonder whether 
the “miracle” of the early days of 
the century was “a freak or a 
fake.” The solid honesty, intelli- 
gence and initiative which once 
seemed to mark America still 
exists, he said, but “gradually, 
through the years between 1920 
and 1950, faith in ourselves, singly 
and together, to overcome almost 
any obstacle, has shifted to de- 
pendence on others, and particu- 


“Confusion manifests itself in 
many ways,” Mr. Cone said, “but 
the worst is the forlorn acceptance 
of confusion itself. Some people 
say that all the world is at its 


great and complex for any man 
to cope with. But both of these 
things have been said through the 
ages.” 


@ Actually, he said, there is rising 
“a solid front of faith in the right 
and the power of the individual 


ard continuing to remember, that 
every one of us has certain in- 
dividual, inalienable rights. And 
one of the most important of these 
is not to be put upon—by any one 
or any group—racial, religious, 
economic or political. 


e “Our government is our gov- 
ernment—not our mayors’, nor our 
governors’, nor even our Presi- 
dent’s. But ours. And any time 
enough of us dislike any part of it, 
it is ours to change. But we cannot 
leave our responsibilities to some- 
one else.” 


government, if we will. 

“Let us look around among the 
businesses and the professions— 
and the people that we know, for 
candidates. And let us not forget 


us all,” Mr. Cone said. “We have 
the whole frontier of politics— 
with the challenge of corruption 
and contempt for high ideals. We 
have the whole frontier of govern- 
ment—with the challenge to run 
it like the business it is, for the 
benefit of all. 


fortitude and to unselfishness— 
to pass up any little advantage that 
is only personal.” 

What is needed, Mr. Cone con- 
cluded, is “to be idealistic. To for- 
sake the thing called realism when 
it is only’ an excuse. Peace in the 
form of tranquility comes only 
from the fulfilment of ideals; 
never from their compromising. 

“We have had this kind of peace 
before...and we can have it 
again.” 


Nesco Boosts Earnings; 
Elects New Officers 


og the F A’s nie tie oul | functioned in the public interest) !arly on government.” When gov- Currently, he said, we are suf- Nesco Inc., Chicago housewares 
Saga ll ee ee eee _ aa through the Advertising Council) ernment seems not to be meeting fering from “government by de- manufacturer, last week reported 
be the lead in promoting higher |in promoting many public service | the problems resolutely and under- fault,” but “we can stop it in the a much-improved earning record 
‘ee standards of morality, ethics and | programs. Now it has another op-/|standably, confusion is the in- very next elections. We can have for the first quarter of 1951. Esti- 
Fas principles in American life, act-| portunity. It must take the lead in| evitable result, he said. honest, dignified, even economical mated earnings for the period were 


$375,000, equal to 8l¢ per share 
of common stock, compared with 
$19,266, equal to 4¢ per share, in 
the first quarter of 1950. First 
quarter sales were $7,196,115, com- 
pared with 1950 first quarter sales 


thers by his row personal cars lthat will reverse a trend which| lowest moral ebb, so what can we! to look among ourselves.” of $3,766,682. 

ions,” he said. e must never) has already gone much too far|do? Some people say that the “Today we face frontiers that | In addition to naming Arthur 
gain fail to vote, but we must) i, breaking down our public and| problems of man today are too|are a challenge to the daring of Keating chairman of the board and 
lso vote intelligently and con- William Howlett president last 


week (AA, April 16), the company 
also named Emmett J. Gardner, 
formerly Ist vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, to be ex- 
ecutive vice-president, and Thomas 
Stinson, formerly general mana- 
ger of the company’s barrel divi- 
sion, to be a vice-president. 
Nesco 


eee re eye ae New York.] ' to exercise his honor and his dig- ; also announced the ap- 
nity. I think this because I be-| @ “We have the broad frontier of Pointment of Stuart Nelson as ex- 
LETTER SHOP, Inc. potent : Se ci uate emgage aes port sales manager. Mr. Nelson 
1 6. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, INinois @ In a moving account of his own, lieve the alternative is suicide. education—with the challenge of formerly was export manager of 
life and the moral influences) 4nd I believe that having con- subversive, foreign, utterly ma- Barber Coleman Co., Rockford, 

templated suicide long enough, no terialistic doctrine, hidden behind [| 

one knowingly commits it.” the mask of social revolution; 
Asserting that freedom and op- taught frequently by underpaid, Form Elmira, N. Y., Adclub 


El Paso and the Fabulous Southwest is one 


eee Hits a New High in 
The Fabulous Southwest 


@ 75th city of the Nation 
* Lorgest city between Fort 
Wort? or 


@ Retail Soles $52 
Gain $359,172,000 over 


portunity for the individual—and 
the everlasting enhancement of 
that opportunity—are the basic 
tenets of Americanism, Mr. Cone 
said these things are well within 
our grasp if we will only reach for 
them. 

“How?,” he asked. 

“First of all, by remembering, 


angry teachers. 

“We have the whole frontier of 
economics, and the twin frontiers 
of science and the arts. 

“And we have some old frontiers 
to cross again, and in reverse. One 
is religious; and one is moral— 
where the challenge is not only to 
simple decency, but also to our 


The Advertising Club of Elmira, 
N. Y., has been organized and the 
following officers elected: Arthur 
F. Linser, advertising manager of 
S. F. Iszard Co., president; George 
G. Sonsine, ad director of the 
Elmira Star-Gazette, vice-presi- 
dent; Irving T. Runey, of Runey 
Advertising Service, treasurer, and 
Robert D. Jerome, secretary. 


A 


Greatest 


Media 


— 


Special Section 
Within the Issue, 
Digesting and Listing Ap- 
proximately 1.000 Pieces of 
Media-prepared 


of the most prosperous markets of the nation. 
Here is produced 42% of the nations copper. 
85%, of the nation's potash $900,000,000 worth 
of oil, $100,000,000 in cattle, $80.000.000 in 
ectton, plus $289,000,000 annually in other 
manufacturing, Headquarters U S. Army anti- 
aircraft, rocket bomb and guided missile train 
ing—payroll of $61.000.000 annually. 


Promotion Event 
Of The Year! 


NO OTHER NEWSPAPERS 
COVER THIS MARKET 


Write for copy of 
“The Fabulous 
Sowthwest™ 


e E] Paso Herald -Post 


} + seneey mowane mew nranes 


Two owrenent 
news? areas CovER 

Teas PARLOUR RICH 
manart 
tow eave oye cove: 


MARKET DATA SECTION OF 
Advertising Age 


Watch Your Closing Date: MAY 1 
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Earnings of Advertisers 


SHARE 
SALES EARNINGS EARNINGS 
COMPANY 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
Burgess-Manning Co. $ 1.520.332 $ 1191370 $ 113.853 $ 88,302 $452 $3.50 
Cory Corp. 7,505,899 5,424,433 555.615 221,458 86 MM 
General Aniline & Film 
Corp. 95,129,654 80,315,640 7,000,520 2.926810 955 3.99 
A. C. Gilbert Co. 12,532,390 11,024,508 299.8 579.095 275 5.47 
Halle Bros. Co. 42,131,312 38,629,005 1,455,307 971.1 5.79 361 
Hotels Statler Co. 3.819.621 4134.717 308 3.3 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 238.035.863 104.474.1889 13,260,193* 30.329.351*° ——— —— 
G. Krueger Brewing Co. — 152.023 579,515 60 231 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 196.353.626 145,306,768 624 3.317.977 160 91 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 67.937,172 49,183,957 6,213,737 521.857 125 120 
Shelimar Products Corp. 039 28,039,530 712 1676874 572 —— 
Sterling Brewers Inc. a 573,382 706,377 117 145 
Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co. — —— 33,364,000 27,519,000 517 420 
United States Radiator 
orp. 28,484,467 19,199,839 1,028,613 443,334 174 62 
Weber Showcase & Fixture 
Co. 12,667.216 10,193,095 893.978 477.244 200 104 
Webster-Chicago Corp. 19,086,151 11,089,364 1,212,050 824 2.69t 2.89tt 
Weyerhauser Timber Co. 176,587,047 155,662,755 908,595 24633016 527 3.94 
* Loss 


' The $1.20 earned a share is based on the number of common shares outstanding March 31, 1950. 
Based on 4,704,216 shares of oe? outstanding at Dec. 31, 1950, the earnings per share, after 


preferred dividends, would be $1. 
t Based om 450,000 shares pt 4 at Dec. 31. 


1950. 


ttBased on 289,035 shares outstanding at Dec. 31, 1949. 


Inflation Inexcusable, 20th Century Fund 
Says; Committee Recommends Higher Taxes 


New York, April 17—“A nation 
that indulges in inflation shows it- 
self to be lacking in discipline, in 
ability to face problems realistical- 
ly and to reach agreement about 
matters of crucial importance,” the 
Twentieth Century Fund declares 
this week in its latest report, “De- 
fense Without Inflation.” 

“Price inflation implies that rec- 
ognized claims for consumption, 
government use and private in- 
vestment add up to more than the 
available output,” the report says, 
and adds, “We have failed to find 
any orderly way to decide which 
claims should give way.” 

The report suggests that a rate 
of inflation increase greater than 
5% a year “must be taken to regis- 
ter a serious default of government 
in its job of sorting out the more 
urgent claims on output from ‘he 
less urgent.” 


s The report was prepared for the 
fund by Albert G. Hart, professor 
of economics at Columbia Univer- 
sity, in consultation with the fund’s 
committee on economic stabiliza- 
tion, which has added a chapter of 
recommendations. These include: 
higher taxes, rigorous credit re- 
striction, and price and wage con- 
trols. 

“Direct controls are not a sub- 
stitute for adequate taxation,” the 
committee warns. “A tax system 
appropriate for the present emer- 
gency must absorb a larger part of 


the total national income than did 
the World War II tax system.” 
Discussing some of the fallacies 
connected with inflation, Mr. Hart 
questions whether merely increas- 
ing production would solve the 
situation caused by inflation. He 
points out that “extra output or- 
dinarily means extra input. The 
extra man-hours and extra flow of 
materials, together with profit on 
the extra output” all add up to 
available spending power and thus 
tend to increase inflationary pres- 
sure. He notes that “added output 


helps more against inflation if it | 


comes from increased productivity, 
that is, more output for the same 
input.” 


Stromberg Plugs Baseball 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., Roches- 
ter, has mailed posters to its fran- 
chised dealers urging the public to 
“support your favorite baseball 
team.” This is a part of the tele- 
vision manufacturing industry's 
over-all drive to publicize the an- 
niversary of baseball. The Nation- 
al League celebrates its 75th an- 
niversary during 1951 and the 
American League its 50th. 


Ames Joins ‘The Rotarian’ 

K. Lyman Ames his joined The 
Rotaricn, Chicago, is advertising 
promotion and circulation promo- 
tion manager. He was formerly 
with the Chicago Journal of Com- 


| merce and before that founder of 
| Nowadays, a weekly supplement, 


now defunct. 


for the very finest 


Willard Expands Media List for Spring Ads 


CLEVELAND, April 18—Willard 
Storage Battery Co., convinced 
that publication advertising moves 
the goods, will put an extra 
charge into spring magazine ad- 
vertising for the Super Master au- 
to battery which the company in- 
troduced last fall. 

Two additional magazines— 
Holiday and Life—-will be added 
to the magazine schedule previous- 
ly used. Other publications on the 
list are Collier's, Country Gentle- 
man, Farm Journal, Look, Pro- 
| gressive Farmer, The Saturday 
Evening Post and Time. Two 
trade publications—Gasoline Re- 
tailer and Petroleum News—also 
will be used. 

Willard is expanding its spring 
program despite possible govern- 
ment restrictions on lead and other 
battery materials. Half, two-thirds 
and full pages will again plug Wil- 
lard’s new grid substance, Meltaex. 


@ Meltaex was the bull's eye fea- 
ture of Willard’s “tremendously 


successful fall campaign,” accord- 
ing to H. E. Evans, the company’s 
merchandising manager. “Our ex- 
perience with that program once 
more confirms our faith in publi- 
cation advertising,” Mr. Evans 
said. 

“The Super Master battery is a 
superior product necessarily sold 
at premium prices, yet our maga- 
zine program moved them faster 
than Willard plants could produce 
them,” he added. 

Meldrum & Fewsmith here is 
Willard’s agency. 


‘Fortnight’ Names Rep 

Fortnight, Los Angeles, has 
named Allen & Rutherford, Chi- 
cago publishers’ representative, 
to represent the magazine in the 
Midwest. 


‘Seventeen’ Names Fish 

Helen M. Fish, formerly with 
Art News and Art News Annual, 
has joined the advertising sales 
staff of Seventeen, New York 


Two Appoint McNutt Agency 
George C. McNutt, Advertising, 
Oakland, Cal., has been retained to 
handle the advertising of Pioneers 
Inc., maker of Battery AD-X2, and 
Radiant Color Co., fluorescent pa- 
pers and colors, both in Oakland. 


American Transit Moves 


American Transit Advertising 
has moved its sales and service 
offices to 40 Howard St., Albany, 
= 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 


Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 

Ask tor New Booklet No. 50 
“Magazine Clippings Aid Business” 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
Business Papers @ form Publications 
Mugerines 


consumer 
343 So. Dearborn St... Chicago 4 


Clinical Laboratory, Dental Department 


Electroencephalojraph, Medical Record Department, Metabolism 
Apparatus, Pharinacy, Physical Therapy. Diagnostic and Thera 


peutic X-Ray, etc 


by the Heads of 
Departments” 


Reaches all levels 
of Buying Influence 


The influential role of department heads and 
other key personnel is underscored in the 
letter, above, from Administrator Sister Mary 
Antonella of Georgetown University Hospital. 
Here, as she says, HOSPITAL MANAGE- 
“carefully reviewed by depart- 
ment heads” and is “unusually interesting 
to the administrator and those who must dis- 
cuss administrative problems.” 


MENT is 


READ MOST BY MOST HOSPITAL EXECU 


@ Part of the world famous institution founded at 
in Colonial days, the Georgetown University Hospital is a splen- | 
did modern establishment: 360 beds, 48 bassinets, 540 personne! 

Facilities include Blood Bank, Cancer Clinic 


“Hospital Management 
is carefully reviewed 


‘The Hilltop” 


Central Supply. Dear Sir: 
Electrocardiograph 


only. 


Heorgetown Unweretty Medial ¢ enter 


POO TOS CNT ERRETY HOmPET AL 


Hoop tel Manegement 

200 East Tilimets st, 
Cuieago 11, Tllinets 
Attention: 


‘® heve « Lidbrery for boepital eegesiaes and jourmle 


a6 @ ready guide for aany problems whet artes, 


The paper entitied "How's Susiness* ue may 
articles on edministretion thet cover ite pages through 
cut te year ere amusually interesting to the adnte-~ 
ne ee those who gust discuss edmintstretive prom 


Basbington | OC 


te. Prenk Mieke 


Very sincerely youre, 


bonshia SCH 
hatte fy colons Antone lie, rer ‘, 
Admini stretor 


? 
Says SISTER MARY ANTONELLA, S.C.N., Administrator 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, Washington, D.C. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT provides both 
the largest ABC hospital circulation and 
highly effective coverage of the important 
buyer group consisting of department heads, 


technicians, etc. As it is editorially depart- 
mentalized to parallel the departmentaliza- 
tion of the hospitals themselves, it reaches all 
levels of buying influence. And over 88% of 
hospital administrators regularly route the 
magazine to their key people. 

HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT is must read- 
ing with all whom you must reach. It is a 


must buy in the field. 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of our Read P 


Survey; Chapelle Ad Readership Analysis; pom = 
Survey, and Food and Equipment Survey 


ll 200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Four A’s Told 
to Expect Big 
Ad Volume Gain 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tion is that it will be considerably 
higher. Shortages of paper, inks 
and manpower may retard adver- 
tising somewhat, he said, but im- 


plied that such shortages were not | 


yet of serious proportions. 
Recalling the recent congres- 
sional staff report calling for a tax 
on advertising and discussing the 
postal rate situation, Mr. Gamble 
nevertheless asserted that “the 
general attitude toward advertis- 
ing is infinitely better than it was 
early in World War II, due in large 
part to the work of the Advertising 
Council and to other efforts, of 
ours and related associations, to 
improve the understanding of ad- 
vertising and its role in distribu- 
tion and in a mobilized economy.” 


@ The Four A's membership is 
now at an alltime high of 253 
agencies, he reported. 

Mr. Gettell said specifically that, 


SALES PORTFOLIOS 


SERVICE BINDERY CO. 


inc 
2241 S. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16 


CAlumet 5-3224 


based on comparisons with World 
War II trends in advertising, 
“there is every reason to expect 
bigger billings and busy, profitable 
times ahead.” 

“A close relationship has existed 
for years between the number of 
consumer dollars spent for goods 
and the number of dollars of reve- 
nue received by the principal ad- 
vertising media,” he said. “There | 
| is every reason to believe that this | 
relationship will continue.” 

Even if magazine advertising | 
| 


revenues should drop 3% as they 
did in the first year of World War | 
j HL, Mr. Gettell said, they would 
still total $418,000,000 this year.| 
And then if they followed the 
1941-46 pattern, revenues in five 
| years would leap to $921,000,000. 

| “By the same token,” he added, 
“this reasoning can be applied to 
| the revenues of all the principal 
|} national advertising media. Their 
record showed a similar decrease 
of 3% from 1941 to 1942, but an 
83% increase of 1946 over 1941. 


es “Projected from 1950 levels of 
$1.56 billion for national advertis- 
ing in the principal media, this 
would decline to $1.5 billion, but 
increase to $2.85 billion five years 
hence. 

“Consumers are going to have 


more money this year than last 
year. And, in all probability, more 
money next year than this year. 
Inasmuch as the volume of adver- 
tising demonstrably increases 
along with the volume of consumer 
spending, our prospects for this 
year and next, the way things are 
going now, are bright.” 

At the first session open to 
guests this morning, William R. 
Baker Jr., president of Benton & 
Bowles, reviewed the work of the 
Advertising Council and empha- 
sized its role during the past ten 
years in raising the appreciation 
of advertising among government, 
consumer groups and educators. 


ALEMITE DOUBLE FACED 
OUTDOOR SIGN 


Ali plastic heavily embossed 
with 3-dimensional “A.” Per- 
manent four-color printing. 
Complete with metal bracket, 
hooks, screws, ete. Height, 13”; 
width, 9”. 

let our idea 

men go to work 

on a design that will dramatize 
your product at the point of pur- 
chase! fe'll be pleased to send 


you the GOODMAN brochure of 
reproductions. It's free 


Write — NOW — to 


poalmim 


3-DIMENSIONAL PLASTIC 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE 


DISPLAYS 


Scores of merchandisers have 
found GOODMAN Peint-of- 
Purchase displays definitely 
magnetic and, consequently, 
sales-stimulating . .. The fa- 
mous names of GOODMAN 
clients are our best advertise- 
ment. 


SCADE 


LOUIS N. BROCKWAY—Young & Rubi- 
cam’s executive vice-president who was 
elected chairman of the Four A's. 


CASCADE'S 3-DIMENSIONAL 
Illuminated Action Display 
All plastic. Simulates actual 
waterfall ... plus clouds moving 
through sky and across the moon. 
Deeply embossed; with four- 
color process printing. Height, 

1414”; width, 11”. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


145 WEST 


MANL CTY 


63RD STREET + 


CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 
FROM DESIGNING THROUGH 


RATION 
JNDER ONE R 


| widow 
| Benton & Bowles and former Four | 


Since the council was organized, 
he said, something like 68 task 
force agencies in five cities have 
contributed better than 350,000 
man hours of work to about 150 
campaigns. 


@ Now the council is back on at 
least a semi-war footing, he re- 
ported, with a score of campaigns 
devoted primarily to mobilization 
activities of one kind or another. 
He added that in the four months 
since the council set up a TV allo- 
cation plan similar to its long- 
standing radio allocation plan, 50 
companies have agreed to cooper- 
ate, and more are coming into the 
fold each week. 

Sydney H. Giellerup of Mars- 
chalk & Pratt, who is chairman of 
the Four A’s committee on exami- 
nations for advertising, presented 
a number of case histories to 
demonstrate how effective the ex- 
amination point is in winnowing 
out those with special aptitudes 
for advertising, and in fitting 
youngsiers into jobs in the field. 

In 1950, 963 candidates took the 
examination, he reported, and a 
study revealed that 27.6% of those 
who were not in advertising work 
when they took the examination 
are now in it. Furthermore, the 
candidates rate far higher than 
the mine run of applicants in apti- 
tude and ability, Mr. Giellerup re- 
ported, with a substantial number 
being graded by their employers 
at higher levels than they were 
originally graded on the test. 


e Letters from youngsters taking 
the tests indicated their belief that 
the tests were helpful in apprais- 
ing their aptitudes and equally 
helpful in getting them jobs in the 
business. The five-year activity 
has demonstrated its value and can 
definitely be labeled a_ success, | 
Mr. Giellerup said. But further co- 
operation from agencies in giving | 
consideration to those who have | 
taken the test can make the value | 
of the service even greater. 

As usual, the Four A’s meeting 
started off Thursday with an off- 
the-record session for members 
only, followed by two days of open 
meetings, to which guests in the| 
media field were invited. | 

An impressive feature of the | 
meeting was the presentation of a| 
plaque to Mrs. Clarence Goshorn, | 
of the late president of} 


A’s chairman, who died of an ac- 
cident some months ago while on 
a yachting cruise. 

Walter K. Nield, vice-president 
and art director of Young & Rubi- 
cam, gave the group a preview of 
the 30th annual art exhibit of the 
Art Directors Club of New York, 
which will open May 16. Four hun- 
dred of some 7,500 pieces sub- 
mitted will be shown. 


NIAA Regional Meeting Set 

A proposed foundation for ad- 
vertising research sponsored by 
the National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Assn. will be discussed at a 
regional NIAA meeting on April 
27 in Cleveland. Delegates from 
NIAA chapters in Canada, Ohio 
and neighboring states will attend. 


Summer Slump 
Not Expected 
by TV Networks 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Columbia Class A video advertis- 
ers who forgo a hiatus get a special! 
10% discount and a program con- 
tribution of one-third of their 
shows’ talent-production costs. 
NBC is paying from $1,000 to $4,- 
000 weekly—depending on length 
of program—toward the cost of 
sponsored shows continuing 
throughout the summer. 

All the video networks are pre- 
dicting that most of their night- 
time advertisers will remain on the 
air. Edward D. Madden, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of NBC-TV sales 
and operations, said at least 75% 
of that network’s Class A sponsors 
will stay on during the summer. 


@ Not included in this group is 
“Texaco Star Theater,” perennial 
top-ranking show in all the rat- 
ings. Texaco’s star, Milton Berle, 
will start a 13-week vacation after 


the telecast June 12. Procter & 
Gamble’s “Fireside Theater,” 
Speidel’s “What’s My Name?,” 


“Kukla, Fran & Ollie” (Ford, RCA, 
Life, P&G), “Your Show of Shows” 
(several sponsors), and Kate 
Smith (several sponsors) all will 
take hiatuses. Also expected to be 
off for the summer are the “Com- 
edy Hour” (Colgate and Frigid- 
aire) and “Four Star Revue” 
(Norge, Motorola, Pet Milk). 
Filling in for Miss Smith will be a 
full-hour daily show featuring 


Dorothy Kilgallen and Dick Koll- 
man. This is available to sponsors 
at a cost of $1,375 per 15-minute 
segment. Among the Saturday) 
night programs being offered md 
advertisers: “Freddy Martin's! 
Band of Tomorrow,” $8,800 for | 
full hour; “Ben Blue’s Barn Thea-| 
ter,” $17,000 for one _ hour; 
“Doodles Weaver Show,” $6,800 for 
half-hour. Many TV advertisers 
are going against the established 
radio pattern and continuing their 
regular shows rather than sched- 
uling less expensive packages as 
summer replacements. 


s More or less definitely set for 
a hiatus from CBS-TV are An- 
heuser-Busch (“Ken Murray 
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(“Mama”). Herb Shriner is the 
leading candidate to fill Arthur 
Godfrey’s seat on Lipton’s “Tal- 
ent Scouts” while the redhead va- 
cations. Usually the sponsor of the 
simulcast takes a short hiatus. 

Godfrey's Wednesday night TV 
backers—Chesterfield, Toni and 
Pillsbury—will stay on with a re- 
placement show. 

Among other Columbia adver- 
tisers now in the process of plan- 
ning summer shows to give reg- 
ulars a rest: American Tobacco Co. 
for “This is Show Business,” Gen- 
eral Electric Co. for “Fred Waring 
Show,” and Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co. for “Perry Como.” Peg- 
gy Lee and Mel Torme are pitch- 
ing hard for the latter assignment. 
Westinghouse will replace “Studio 
One” (CBS-TV) June 18 with a 
substitute called “Summer Thea- 
ter.” 

American Broadcasting Co. had 
not been notified of the final sum- 
mer plans of several nighttime 
video buyers as this went to press. 


e However, only two advertisers 
—Peters Shoe Co. and M & M Ltd., 
which alternate as sponsors of the 
last half of “Super Circus”—have 
requested a hiatus on their time. 
Bauer & Black has signed to carry 
five of the eight hiatus weeks on 
this afternoon program. 

ABC, like the other networks, is 
hopeful that most of the regular 
season sponsored schedule will be 
continued through the vacation 
months. 

DuMont Television Network, at 
press time, said none of its Class 
A program sponsors had asked for 
a hiatus. The network's two top 
budgeted attractions, “Cavalcade 
of Bands” and “Cavalcade of 
Stars,” presented by druggists and 
drug manufacturers, will be on 
during the summer as will several 
other regular season shows. 


Mathisson Names Manning 
Account Executive 

Joseph F. Man- 
ning Jr., former- 
ly advertising 
manager of Nesco 
Inc., Milwaukee, 
has been ap- 
pointed an ac- 
count executive 
of Mathisson & 
Associates, Mil- 
waukee agency. 

Mr. Manning 
formerly was as- 
sistant advertis- 
ing manager of 
Nesco, prior to his promotion to 
advertising manager in 1959. 


Joseph Manning Jr. 
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LUNCHEON FOURSOME—Among the broadcasters at the Chicago NARTB conven- 

tion last week were these representatives of Illinois, Florida and lowa. Left to 

right are C. Howard Lane of WJJD, Chicago; J. W. Dickey of WFTL, Fort Louderdale; 
Hal Totten of KOKX, Keokuk, lo., and R. L. Bowles, also of WFTL. 


Radio Rate Cuts 
Hold Spotlight 
at NARTB Meet 


(Continued from Page 1) 
worked and breathed in an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty and resent- 


ment. Broadcasters exhibited 
frustration. Corridor and _ hotel 
room conversations revolved 


around the problems presented by 
CBS’ action in reducing station 
rates. . 

Broadcasters were displeased 
about the manner in which the re- 
duction was made. Columbia an- 
nounced (AA, April 16) that net- 
work radio rates would be re- 
duced from 10% to 15% effective 
July 1. Affiliates—as a group— 
were not consulted about the move, 
although the affiliates’ advisory 
board was consulted prior to the 
announcement. 

Only about 25 or 30 CBS stations 
were immune to the action— 
because they had contracts which 
did not include provisions for ar- 
bitrary network rate shifts. 


and was authorized to appoint the 
members of his committee. } 

The committee is composed of | 
the following: Kenyon Brown, | 
Walter Damm, R. M. Fairbanks, 
Leonard Kapner, Edgar Kobak, 
Clair R. McCollough, John Patt, 
Robert Swezey, G. B. Storer, Ben 


Shafto and Paul W. Morency. The the market achieved by marketing expensive perfumes in half-dram | 


committee will meet in New York 
April 24-25. 


e Frank White, president of Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, had as- 


sured MBS affiliates in a closed| April 18-20 resulted in victory for both management (the number of | 


meeting that the network would 


not jump aboard the rate-cutting | 
bandwagon immediately. He re- 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Locally-Edited Magazines to Be Studied 

Loutsvi._e, April 20—The Continuing Study of Locally-Edited Mag- 
azine Readership, a new series of Sunday newspaper magazine sur- 
veys, has been announced by Standard Gravure Corp. Publication Re- 
search Service, Chicago, is already making the first study, for the 


| Houston Chronicle Magazine. 


| Casler, Hempstead Names Puffer V. P. 


NARTB Opposes 
Video Channels 
for Educators 


Cuicaco, April 19—The National 


Cuicaco, April 20—Charles O. Puffer, formerly a vice-president of | Assn. of Radio & Television Broad- 


rector of the Advertising Council since Dec. 1, is joining the Miami 
News as an advertising executive. Previously, he was associated with 
the Indianapolis Star & News for 14 years, most recently as advertising 


director. 


Goya, British Perfume, Invading U.S. Market 


New York, April 20—Goya Inc., a subsidiary of Goya Ltd., British 
perfumer, has named Cecil & Presbrey to handle the introduction of its 
Strouse, Hugh Terry, G. Richard perfumes in this country. In England, Goya has a substantial share of 


flacons. The company will shortly launch a test campaign, using news- 


papers and radio, in a midwestern city, reportedly Milwaukee. 


Curtis Reduces Board to 7; Other Late News 


e Curtis Publishing Co.'s board of directors meeting in Philadelphia 


directors was reduced from 15 to 7) and the independent stockholders 


committee (given a seat on the board for the first time in the com-| 
pany’s history). Neither side, however, would comment on the minority | 


portedly told them that Mutual | demand that The Saturday Evening Post take liquor advertising (AA, 


would not do anything regarding 
rates until all the returns were in. | 
Top executives of NBC had no} 
comment on the rate question and | 
American Broadcasting Co. execu- | 
tives would only repeat the an- 
nouncement made April 13, to the 
effect that “ABC will continue to) 
maintain its competitive advantage 
among the three major networks. | 
We shall meet the competition.” 
However, ABC and NBC offi- 
cials probably will wait to hear 
what the affiliates have to say on 


| the rate issue before instituting re- 
| ductions. 


@ The grumbling was bitter dur- | 


ing the first few days of the meet- 
ing. After discussing the problem 
at length, however, most of the 
CBS affiliates concluded that there 
was little that they could do to 
stop the rate cut. Extreme meas- 
ures-—like resignation from the 
network—were considered brief- 
ly in the heat of battle and re- 
jected, for obvious reasons. 

The major point of dispute was 
the fact that CBS rate cuts were 
blanket reductions, applying both 
to TV markets and non-TV cities. 
The non-TV market radio oper- 
ators were unhappy because they 
felt the reduction was a surrender 
to the Assn. of National Advertis- 
ers, without cause. 

They argued that if the network 
admitted the value of all radio 
had been degraded (with a blanket 
cut) advertisers then would be 
convinced that radio was not a 
good buy—even in non-TV mar- 
kets. 


s And the radio operators in TV 
markets were unhappy because 
they felt that since all markets had 
been reduced, the door was opened 
for reducing TV markets still more 
in the near future. 

The CBS affiliates were not the 
only station people to voice re- 
sentment. All network affiliates— 
in the belief that rate cuts across 
the board now were inevitable— 
gathered Wednesday morning to 
see what they could do. 

Suggestions were made at the 
session (held independently of the 
NARTB convention) to set up 
committees of affiliates of each 
network. However, after consider- 
able debate, an over-all group was 
formed to study radio rate struc- 
tures. 


W. Morency, vice-presi- 
manager of 


s Paul 
dent and general 


WTIC, Hartford, was selected as 
chairman of the rate study group 


s Commenting this week on sta- 
tion reaction to CBS’ rate reduc- 
tion, Frank Stanton, president of 
the network, said it has been 
mixed. He added: | 

“We expected to get some com- 
plaints. It’s natural to complain if 
you have to take a cut. We also) 
expected our stations to make) 
speeches and sound off to the! 
press. They would have done that | 
even if the move had been voted 
on unanimously.” | 

Observers speculated that the | 
CBS rate slash was deliberately | 
announced just before the NARTB | 
meeting so that affiliates could) 
have their say. But the basic rea- | 
son for the move seemed to be Co- | 
lumbia’s vulnerability to summer 
program rate bargains. 

CBS has about 16 shows which | 
would be affected by a proposed | 
special summer program deal (AA, | 
April 9), whereas NBC only has| 


| two or three. Thus, CBS probably | 
| stood to lose more money via the 


summer hiatus deal than it prob- 
ably will through its blanket rate 
reduction. 


e At press time, there was no 
sign of action from American 
Broadcasting Co. on the red hot 
issue. It is logical to assume that 
ABC will make no move until Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. shows its 
hand. This is especially true since 
ABC’s biggest sales maneuvers in 
the radio field of late have been 
directed toward snaring NBC's en- | 
tire afternoon lineup of soap op- 
eras. 

Some agency time byyers, who 
discussed the subject with NBC, 
received the impression that that 
network will meet the competi- 
tion. Some of them expect the 
network to fall in line at the CBS 
level by next week. 


s The convention opened Mon- 
day afternoon, following an off- 


the-record mobilization session de- | 


April 9). 


e William Chalmers, who recently resigned as vice-president of radio| duced in the Senate by Sen. W 


and television at Kenyon & Eckhardt, reportedly will join Grey Ad- 


vertising Agency, New York. A formal announcement, indicating his| that not enough is being done 
specific assignment, probably as head of the radio-TV department, is| encourage educational televisi 


expected to be made this week. 


e@ Stockton, West, Burkhart Inc., Cincinnati, will resign the Gruen 
Watch Co. account July 1. The agency is “unwilling to have the account 
split between itself and another agency.” 


e George Biderman, who joined Bantam Books in 1948, has been pro- 
moted from director of special sales to advertising and public relations 
director. He is a former associate editor of AbvERTISING AGE. 


e General Foods’ sales division has appointed Edmund F. Fitzmaurice 
as manager of the new development planning department. The depart- 
ment will maintain continuing research, analysis and planning for the 


sales division. 


voted to the problem of keeping 
radio stations on the air for the 
broadcast of civil defense messages 
and yet preventing enemy planes 
from using them as navigational 
aids. 

Ralph W. Hardy, NARTB di- 
rector of government relations, re- 
ported that at the present time 
there is no thinking or planning in 
Washington for a super informa- 
tion gathering and dispersing or- 
ganization. 

At the opening session of the of- 
ficial meeting, Judge Justin Miller, 
who is moving from the presidency 
to the NARTB board chairman- 
ship, told the audience that “the 
rate-cutting boycott recently en- 
gineered by a combination of na- 
tional advertisers” is a more seri- 
ous threat to radio than is TV. 


es “It may only be a question of 


| time,” he declared, “until similar 


monopolistic, conspiratorial coer- 


|cion will be used to break down 


TV rates also—and even to break 
down radio rates still further... 
This is a situation which may very 
well call for the attention of the 
anti-trust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. I suspect that in- 
adequate legal advice has been 
given in this case and that some- 
one may be very vulnerable under 
the anti-trust law.” 

In his address to the members, 
Harold E. Fellows, president-elect 
of the association, said that “radio 
and television must sell competi- 
tively. In all other respects they 
must stand together.” 

At the close of the meeting, the 
broadcasters were introduced to 
Louisiana State Sen. Dudley J. 
LeBlanc, who harangued the group 
for 45 minutes on the subjects of 
Hadacol and Dudley LeBlanc. 

In a series of unusually suc- 
cessful “workshop” sessions, as- 


sociation members discussed such 
problems as sports broadcasting, 
labor relations, various radio re- 
search services and legislation af- 
fecting broadcasters. 


@ Other important actions and 
announcements included the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The Advertising Council pub- 
lished the first issue of a new 
mobilization-public service infor- 
mation bulletin for radio and ‘I'v 

2. The association unanimous]; 
approved a resolution calling for 
enactment of the McFarland Bil! 
to reorganize the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

3. The Radio Pioneers namec 
Guglielmo Marconi to the Radic 
Hall of Fame. 

4. Next year’s NARTB conven- 
tion was scheduled for New York 

5. The U. S. Army and U. S. Ai 
Force Recruiting Service honored 
the NARTB with a special citation 
commending the assistance ren- 
dered the voluntary enlistment 
program by the broadcasters. 


Acme Brewer Warned 
Beer Can Lead to Fat 


The Federal Trade Commission 


ruled Thursday that beer—taken | 


as part of the normal diet—is no 
more fattening than any other 


food with equivalent caloric con-| 


tent. It warned, however, that beer 
has a tendency to stimulate the ap- 
petite, and may cause a person to 
eat more, and take on weight. 

This part of the reasoning be- 
hind an order forbidding Acme 
Breweries, San Francisco, from 
advertising that Acme beer is 
“dietetically non-fattening,” unless 
the claim is accompanied by the 
disclaimer, “when taken in sub- 
stitution for food of equal or great 
caloric content, and not in addi- 
tion to the normaily required diet.” 


| Goodkind, Joice & Morgan, has been named vice-president in charge of | ©@5ters voiced strong opposition to- 
| creative work for Casler, Hempstead & Hanford here. Before joining 
| Goodkind, Mr. Puffer was with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


| Ad Council's Stanley Adams Joins ‘Miami News’ 


New York, April 20—Stanley S. Adams, newspaper advertising di- | 


| day to any plan that would allo- 
|} cate TV channels exclusively for 
educational purposes. 

The association passed a resolu- 
| tion, based on the recommendation 
of its television board, which said 
that TV licenses should be allo- 


Broadcasters 


| cated on a station-by-station basis, 
and that it is opposed to the setting 
aside of any channels for non- 
commercial educational purposes. 

The resolution came as the fifth 
in a series of five passed by 
NARTB dealing with FCC’s steps 
toward thawing the allocation of 
channels. In the other four resolu- 
tions the association found itself 
in agreement with FCC and com- 
mended the commission for its 
recent efforts. 


@ The NARTB board also ap- 
proved a resolution expressing op- 
position to the bill recently intro- 


liam Benton (D., Conn.), chargi 


| The association said that the 
merely duplicates efforts of 
past three years by FCC, 3 
would retard the lifting of the 
freeze for a period of six to twel 
months. 


Small Town Dailies 
Too Potent: Ellis 


New York, April 20—Publish 
of small town newspapers have i 
fluence all out of proportion 
their circulation, James H. S. 
lis, president of Kudner Agen 
told the Greater Weeklies Ass 
ates here today. 

Weeklies, the agency presid 
emphasized, can do a great deal 
stress the advantages of the f 
enterprise system, which he 
fined as one “in which respon 
bility for making decisions 
spread so widely that no one ma 
wrong guess can wreck the coun- 
try.” Mr. Ellis said he doubted 
whether the preservation of our 
system can be sold by advertising, 
since the subject is “too technical 
and—I suspect—too dull.” 

“In my honest opinion,” he went 
jon, “it can better be spread by a 
comparative few, who are in a 
position to exert a wholesome in- 
fluence.” He pointed out that small 
publishers are in an idea! situa- 
tion to wield such influence. 


@ In a caustic speech, Henry B. 
Hough, noted author and publish- 
er of the Vineyard Gazette, Edgar- 
town, Mass., sniped at both the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
the efficiency of mass circulation 
publications for selling ideas. Mr. 
Hough described the ABC as “pri- 
marily a tool of mass circulation” 
and condemned the practice of 
publicizing without charge “the 
names, sales messages and doc- 
trines of corporations and associa- 
tions which advertise in ‘Life and 
Time and on television and the ra- 
dio.’ ” 

National advertisers might 
do well, he suggested, to reverse 
the procedure and tie in with the 
prestige established by the local 
store or business. 


‘Suburban Life’ Moves 

Editorial and business offices of 
Suburban Life in New Jersey have 
been moved to 19 Beechwood Rd., 
Summit, N. J. 
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New Radio Promotion Agency Sets 
Sights High; Has Spirit and Funds 


Curicaco, April 17——“I don't be- 
lieve any imposed rate reduction 
should be swallowed by the broad- 
casters without one helluva fight,” 
asserted Frank E. Pellegrin of H-R 
Representatives at the close of the 


Broadcasters 


official launching of the reorgan- 
ized Broadcast Advertising Bureau 
here today. 

The BAB session, open both to 
member stations of the National 
Assn. of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters and non-members as 
well, was more than just another 
football rally this year. 

The speeches included the stand- 
ard “let’s-get-out-and-tell-'em- 
what-a-great-medium-radio-is” 
fight talk, but back of the fire eat- | 
ing was the skeleton of an organ- 
ization with a brain, plenty of 
muscle and enough money to give 
radio a handsome wardrobe for 
its forthcoming courtship of ad- 
vertisers’ dollars. 


gw Edgar Kobak, board chairman} 
of BAB and operator of WTWA,! 
Thomson, Ga., and A. C. Nielsen, 
head of the A. C. Nielsen Co., Chi- 
ago, engaged in friendly banter 
s the session got under way in an 
to dispel the Rate Cut 
Columbia Broadcasting 
System's decision to slash network 
ates 10%-15% and the American 
hetwork’s announcement of its de- 
“rmination to remain competitive 
Mppeared and reappeared during 
he morning session like King 
amlet’s ghost. 
Mr. Kobak warmed up the audi- 
mee with a spirited attack on 
roadcaster apathy and an antique 


| radio. Frankly, breadcasters are to 


broadcasting rate structure. “Radio 
is short-changing itself and the 
listening public,” he declared. “In- 
stead of fighting for better pro- 
gramming and better selling, it is 
being lulled to sleep ‘watching’ | 
baby brother television grow into | 


manhood.” | 
} 


s After pointing out that he was| 
speaking for himself and not for} 
BAB, he said that “we radio peo- | 
ple sold ourselves out cheap on the 
Kefauver hearings. Radio people 
enjoyed watching the crime ses- 
sions but, except for a few cases, 
they failed to give the proceedings 
to the public. 

“Pressure to bring down rates 
has been strong, and even rough, 
in spots,” he declared. “Maybe this 
is healthy; it is helping to awaken 


blame, because they failed to raise 
rates in recent years. 

“It’s the rate structure, and not 
the rates that are out of date,” he 
asserted. “There are a lot of basic 
things wrong with the rate struc- 
ture. I ought to know. After all, 
I helped set them up. We decided 
back in the early days that since 
husbands arrived home about six 
o’clock—thus doubling the audi- 
ence—that rates ought to be 
doubled after six p.m. That’s the 
main reason it was set up in that 
manner.” 


e Furthermore, he continued, at 
the present time an advertiser who 
sponsors a half-hour network pro- 
gram originating from the largest 
available studio pays the same 
price as the advertiser who buys a 
half-hour show at the same time 
and puts on a tape recording. 
“There are many other faults in 


HOICE OFFICE SPACE 


peuatable 


15,000 SQUARE FEET 


BAB SESSION AT NARTB MEET—Among the principals at the Broadcast Advertising 
Bureau's Tuesday morning meeting last week were William B. Ryan, the bureau's 
president; Edgar Kobak of WTWA, Thomson, Ga. and board chairman of the 


revitalized BAB, and Maurice B. Mitchell, presid 
and head of the first BAB. 


t of A 


iated Program Service 


get to work on the structure. Actu- 
ally, rates are not too high, com- 
pared to any other medium, but 
not enough effort has been made 
by the seller to prove this point. 

“The buyers think rates should 
be lower, and the sellers have 
been making deals which indicate 
that they think the rates are too 
high and that they are losing con- 
fidence in the product—either 
that, or the sellers have no intesti- 
nal fortitude.” 


es Mr. Kobak repeated his sugges- 
tion that rate cuts at this time 
might be smart business. “Let’s 
mark down the rates now and get 
off the defensive. Let’s cut out the 
deals and begin again to treat all 
advertisers alike. Advertising 
media have required years to build 
confidence in rate cards—but some 
men in radio are destroying every- 
thing it took those many years to 
build.” 

He said that the CBS move was 
a very drastic step and a very un- 
popular step, and that—within the 
next two weeks—‘“you will hear 
from the other networks.” But he 
insisted that “after the rate cuts 
are made, let’s turn around and 
begin to sell this medium. 

“Radio and television selling 
must be separated [by owners of 
both facilities] just as the same 
managements separated their 
newspaper and radio operations 


in 
CHICAGO'S FINEST 
BUSINESS AREA 


The entire two top floors of the 
185 North Wabash building are 


ing the finest of executive office 
locations. Features of this space in- 
clude: Over $100,000 in remodeling 
improvements - - view of the Lake 
and River - - 6 of the offices ex- 
quisitely paneled in wood or leather 
- - a beautiful suite with private 
kitchenette, bar and bath, for con- 
ferences and entertaining - - distinc- 
tive reception room - - unusually 
large and attractive glass skylight- 
ing - - an efficient practical floor 
plan throughout. 

Expansions in our organization 
have forced us to give up this space 
and move certain departments to 
other locations. A 4 year sublease 
is available on the entire area, or 
portions thereof, at substantially be- 
low current rental rates with added 
refinements and improvements at 
option of tenant and pro-rated if 
desired. 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING CO. 


185 N. Wabash Ave. 


ANdover 3-5200 


| years ago,” he said. “Both media 
will suffer if this is not done. 
“Let’s stop kidding ourselves. 


We've got a real fight on our hands | 


| to hold our billion dollar business.” 

| 

|@ A.C. Nielsen told the Broadcast 
Advertising Bureau group that 

| television is here to stay, it will 


available to an organization desir- — to grow, it has been rough 


competition to date and that the 
| competition will be tougher in the 
| years ahead. 

But he said that the radio in- 
dustry can survive if it will im- 


| 


the rate structure,” he declared,| prove its audience appeal and sales 
“and I think the industry should) results and also prove its full value | 


to radio’s customers and prospects. | 

Mr. Nielsen said that there are 
plenty of favorable facts about! 
radio. As examples, he cited the 
following: 

1. While average listening per 
home per day has declined, the 
number of radio homes has in- 
creased. The total listening, ex- 
pressed in home-hours per day for 
January-March of each year, looks 
like this: 


Year Home-Hours | 

Jan.-Mar. Per Day | 
(000,000) 

1943 129 

1946 156 

1949 198 | 

1950 189 

1951 169 


2. Network radio audiences still 
exceed network television audi-| 
ences by a substantial margin—| 
approximately 86%, based on eve-| 
ning network shows in January | 
this year as measured by Nielsen. | 
The average TV show reaches 2,-| 
000,000 homes; the average radio} 
show reaches 3,700,000 homes. 

3. According to a study com-| 
pleted for Nielsen, the average 
network radio show reaches 199 
homes per dollar, compared with | 
119 per dollar for the average net- | 
work TV show. 

4. Radio is unique in its ability 
to reach small-town and rural 
markets, which are costly to reach | 
by any other media. 

5. Radio still is setting records 
as a sales producer (and he pro- 
duced several examples). 


es Mr. Nielsen said that radio has 
not—until now—felt it necessary 
to measure and prove its full 
value. Further, radio executives 
have never taken the trouble to 
acquire a very thorough knowledge 
of research or to use research to 
prove radio’s full value. 

He declared that radio can stop 
short-changing itself by taking 
ten steps: 
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1. Count the listening on second- 
ary sets. 

2. Measure all the hours, includ- 
ing the early and late ones. 

3. Count all the listeners. 

4. Measure the entire listening 
radius. 

5. Sell audiences, not percent- 
ages. 

6. Talk homes per dollar. 

7. Talk market coverage 
terms of cumulative audiences. 

8. Sell spot coverage. 

9. Find new uses for research 
data. 

10. Think and sell via an intelli- 
gent approach to the use of radio 
in solving marketing problems. 

The bureau’s new president, 
William B. Ryan, said that the 
business of pushing radio around 
soon will cease to be a popular or 
profitable pastime. And he out- 
lined the steps BAB will take to 
rebuild the stature of the medium. 


in 


e He discounted reports that BAB 
would start full-blown with a $1,- 
000,000 annual budget. Actually, 
he told the group, the bureau 


| hopes to “make a pilot study start, 


with a budget of from $500,000 to 
$600,000” (about half of the funds 
already are in). 

The rate, to NARTB members, 
is 30% of the association dues for 
a year. However, Mr. Ryan inti- 
mated that the bureau depends on 
support from non-members of 
NARTB for success. The non- 
members pay BAB 50% of the 
highest hourly rate for a month. 

Mr. Ryan promised that BAB 
would be a “strong, progressive 
and permanent organization to 
handle radio’s problems. Advertis- 
ers,” he continued, “through their 
well-organized Assn. of National 
Advertisers, have repeatedly at- 
tacked the radio rate structure— 
and this time apparently success- 
fully... 

“Much of our trouble in defend- 
ing ourselves is a direct result of 
the broadcasters’ habit of devising 
statistics selling oné station against 
another. We have lost sight of the 
need for properly exploiting radio 
as a medium. If radio has pros- 
pered, it has prospered in spite of 
its statistics, not because of them. 


e “For example,” Mr. Ryan ex- 
plained, “we have never adequate- 
ly documented the number of 
homes reached by radio nor the 
cumulative audience, while one 
magazine spent almost a half mil- 
lion dollars to establish its total 
cumulative audience.” 

Radio’s big problem, as he sees 
it, is that media people “have 
shoved radio into the same cubby 
hole as television, and we have got 
to get it out. We must establish this 
medium as a separate medium, 
with its own characteristics and 
individual functions.” 

He explained that the newspa- 
pers faced a somewhat similar 
crisis at one time and that they 
adopted an industry-wide news- 


A 
Special Section 
Within the Issue, 
Digesting and Listing Ap- 
proximately 1,000 Pieces of 
Media-prepared 


Greatest 


Promotion Event 
Of The Year! 


MARKET DATA SECTION OF 
Advertising Age 


Watch Your Closing Date: MAY 1 
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paper bureau to sell the medium— 
adding that the investment has 
more than repaid itself in basic 
Statistics and additional business. 

To do the job he outlined, Mr. 
Ryan said that the bureau will 
have a national sales promotion 
office in New York to prepare 
sales presentations. It also will 
have a similar retail sales prome- 
tion department. 


s In addition, the new BAB will | 
have a research division and a li- | 
brary. Field offices wiil be estab- 
lished in New York, Chicago, on) 


| 


Along the Media Path 


|@ During 1951, the Chicago De- 
| fender will carry an entire series 
| of articles on “Industry—U.S.A.,” 
depicting the role played in in- 
dustry by the labor force, and par- 
| Heutasty the Negro worker. The 
articles, with numerous photo- 
graphs, will be reprinted in book- 
| let form at the conclusion of the 


the West Coast and in a southern| DIAMOND CUT—Five styles of Libbey moose 


city so that bureau men will be 


“diamond cut’ crystal glassware, mode 


able to talk to advertisers and| >Y Owenslilinois Gloss Co., Toledo, are @ Station WKRC-TV, Cincinnati, 


agencies everywhere in the coun-| 
try and feed back trend data to| 
New York. 

The most important and expen-| 
sive job, he said, will be to put) 
together data on radio’s total value. | 
“Buyers simply will not believe | 
out-of-home listening figures and | 
data on radio’s total value until it | 
is documented—but we propose | 
to do just that. 

“We're back to the necessity for 
selling radio as a medium, and the 
data we compile will restore con- 
fidence, prove radio’s power, docu- 
ment its value and give you proof 
for pricing.” 


@ Ina panel discussion period fol- 
lowing the speakers, Robert Gray, 
director of advertising and promo- 
tion for Standard Oil Co. of New 


featured in this counter display designed 
by W. L. Stensgoard Associates, Chicago. 


Newspapers Will Get 
73% of Delta Air's 
Budget This Year 


ATLANTA, April 17—Delta Air 
Lines will place 73% of its $600,- 


newspapers, it was disclosed this 
week at the conclusion of Delta’s 
1951 sales conference. 

Much of the company’s sales 


effort during this year will be di-| 


rected toward the Vacation Incen- 
tive Plan. This offers the sale of 
transportation and package vaca- 
tions to organizations and com- 
panies to be used as awards among 


| has launched the first of a pro- 
| jected series of university courses 
via television. The initial course— 
| offered regularly by the University 
| of Cincinnati—is a basic psychol- 
| ogy course, given in half-hour in- 
| stalments daily. The schedule will 
| be expanded to a full hour next 
fall. 

The station is not offering the 
educational programming for reg- 


| 000 annual advertising budget in| ular commercial sponsorship, but 


reportedly is willing to consider 
arrangements with sponsors willing 
to air the courses as a public serv-| 
ice. 


e San Antonio video station 
KEYL, which already occupies the 
first and 28th floors of the Transit 
| Tower, has taken over the entire 
|}mezzanine floor. Offices of the 


Jersey, told the broadcasters can-| top salesmen or as other produc- | program, film, engineering, traf-| 


didly that when his company de- | 
cided to drop several spot pro-| 


tion incentives. 
A plan was revealed for modify- 


| fic, continuity, art and publicity 


departments will be located in the 


grams, “we received very few in- | ing Delta’s DC-6 fleet, which the new area. 
telligent solicitations from the sta- | company said will result in “the! , 
tions on which the spots had been | fastest commercial air liner in the | @ The Woman's Home Companion 


dropped.” | 

Jerry Stolzoff of Foote, Cone &| 
Belding said radio media people 
would appreciate it if radio people 
would take a good, healthy, sound 
attitude toward the medium. 

“The most important thing you 
can do is to get back to selling the 
livin’ hell out of radio,” he said. 
“Advertisers and agencies which 
use radio believe in it and have 
faith in it...I certainly hope that 
the broadcasters do.” 

Maurice Mitchell, president of 
Associated Program Service and 
former head of the first BAB, ex- 
plained the rate controversy 
trenchantly with the comment: 
“Radio rates haven’t gone down,” 
he said. “All that’s happened is 
that the people who make deals 
have finally put their rate cards 
back where their actual rates are.” 


United States today.” 

Laigh C. Parker, vice-president 
of traffic and sales, announced that 
new flights are being added to take 
care of increased summer vacation 


| travel and traffic to military zones 


in Delta’s area. 


Kettlewell Joins Milprint 

John Kettlewell, formerly di- 
rector of the Council on Candy of 
the National Confectioner’s Assn., 
has joined Milprint Inc., Mil- 
waukee, as special assistant to 
Bert Hefter, general sales mana- 
ger. 


Cary-Hill Names Keiran 

Orville Keiran, free lance artist, 
has been appointed art director of | 
Cary-Hill Inc., Des Moines agency. | 
The agency has been named to} 
handle the coffee advertising for | 
Tone Bros., Des Moines. 


Best 


Buy? It’s a Lulu! =| 


COVERAGE. Kleenex knows a good 
advertising buy from experience. 
Here’s what Larry Meyer, Adver- 
tising Manager, says about Out- 
door: “Outdoor advertising gives 
Kleenex most complete daily cov- 


~ 


erage and positive full color pack- 
age identification plus effective day 
after day dealer impact. Almost 
everybody sees it and understands 


| 


| which runs concurrently with its 
| which describes the growth and 
| door promotion activities, was car- 


| try. 


| has published reprints of an April | 
| feature, “Front Line Diary of Mar- 
| guerite Higgins.” The article is a 
condensation of “War in Korea,” 
a book scheduled for early publica- | 
tion by Doubleday. 


e “Vacation Travel by Rural 
America” is the title of a new 
Curtis Publishing Co. research de- 
partment study. The report, com- 
piled for Country Gentleman, re-| 
|veals that 86.1% of the vacation) 
| trips taken between June 1, 1949, 
and May 31, 1950, by rural mem- 
bers of the panel were by auto. 

This compares with 79.8% of 
vacation trips by auto for the) 
| group of urban families. The re-| 
port includes data on dollar ex- 
penditures in each transportation 
medium, distances traveled and 
time of year preferred. 


e@ Latest Milwaukee Sentinei 
promotion piece is a reprint of an 
article describing the newspaper's 
Winnebagoland Outdoor Marathon 
—an annual regatta, and its spon- 
sorship of the annual spring Sen- 
tinel Sports & Vacation Show, 


Great Lakes Boat Show. The story, 
development of the Sentinel’s out- 


ried originally by Boating Indus- 


@ On April 1, the Columbus Dis- 
patch carried a record want ad 
section with almost 22 pages of 
advertising, including more than | 
six pages of automotive advertis- | 
ing and more than six pages of | 
real estate ads. | 


e@ American Artist Magazine is 
convinced that its normal June is- 
sue—which has been converted in- 
to a special summer issue—will 
reach more than 300,000 persons 


| interested in the arts. The normal 


it.” Let GOA coverage sell for you! 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
515 S. Loomis St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


| circulation of 35,000 will be in- 


creased to 50,000, with extra copies 
destined for studios, agencies, and 
publication art departments. 


e F. W. Dodge Corp.’s Chicago 
Construction News will publish 
the proceedings of the 83rd annual 
| convention of the American In- 
| teat of Architects, May 8-11, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 


cago. Photos of manufacturers’ 
product exhibits will be included. 


e@ Station KMOX, St. Louis, re- 
cently made the St. Louis post of- 
fice, 5,000 baby chicks and a Spar- 
ta, Ill., farmer happy in the space 
of 40 minutes. Seems the post of- 
fice had a flock of stranded chicks 
which, under regulations, it had 
to sell to the highest bidder by 
4:30 p.m. one afternoon. 

It called the KMOX news room 
at 3:45 p.m. The station carried an 
announcement during the 4 p.m. 
news broadcast. A Sparta listener 
called immediately and had the 
chicks in his possession by 4: 45. 


@ Dedication ceremonies for the 
new headquarters of Stations 
KMBC and KFRM, Kansas City, 
Mo., were held April 21, exactly 
30 years after Arthur B. Church's 
KMBC first went on the air. Presi- 
dent Church plans a “Thirty Years 
and Thirty Days” series of special 


| broadcasts, one each day, to pre- 


cede the May 19 public opening of 
the headquarters at 222 W. 11th St. 


e Life’s new 50-page research 
study, “The Life Market,” offers 
data on the buyer potential repre- 
sented by a 13-issue audience and 
covers 43 different products. The 
report complements the magazine’s 
study of last year on Life’s cumu- 
lative audience. 


e “Who cares about children?” 
Modern Romances asks in its latest 
promotion piece. And the magazine 
answers: “The people who have 
children—and Modern Romances.” 
The folder describes the composi- 
tion of its audience to help explain 
its editorial interest in child care. 


e@ McCall's circulation in January 
exceeded 4,000,000—the highest 
January circulation in its history. 
In February, circulation rose to 
4,100,000—a new record for the 
month. And March, according to 


; the magazine, shows promise of 
/ continuing the trend. 


@ Esquire’s Apparel Arts recorded 
an advertising linage gain of 6.4% 
in the first quarter of 1951. 


e@ The last two sections of the 
April 7 Grand Rapids Press special 
Freedom in Action issue were de- 
voted entirely to ads and feature 
stories utilizing the freedom 
themes, among which were free- 
dom to produce, freedom to buy 
and sell, freedom to worship, and 
freedom to live well. 


e A resolution commending the 
Cincinnati Enquirer for its spon- 
sorship of the Sunday Enquirer 
readership survey recently com- 
pleted under the auspices of the 
Advertising Research Foundation 
(AA, Feb. 12) has been voted by 
the Assn. of National Advertisers’ 
committee. The commendation ex- 
tends to the paper's representative, 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, for 
supporting the study and for “the 
objective manner in which it has 
presented its findings.” The study 
was the first “buyer-validated” 
study done of a Sunday newspaper 
in five years, and covered all 248 
pages of the Sept. 24, 1950, issue. 


e@ The Oregon Statesman, Salem 
morning daily, celebrated its 100th 
anniversary March 28 with a five- 
section, 104-page centennial edi- 
tion. 


NORTHWEST publicotion covers 
Minnesote, Wisconsin, North ond 


South Detoto 
1OWA pubdlicotion covers lowe. 
1013 Fourth Ave. Se., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


1950 


Today's Biggest and Best Buy 
in Northwestern Indiana 


is the 


LAFAYETTE JOURNAL and COURIER 


195% INCREASE 


LAFAYETTE RETAIL 


BUSINESS VOLUME 
$. BUSINESS SURVEY) 


CIRCULATION (Net Paid) 41,079 
SERVES 11 COUNTIES 


w 


LAFAYETTE JOURNAL ann COURIER 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC, REPRESENTATIVES 
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GUIDED BUYING...a complete service to 


stimulate and produce sales for your brand...in 


I through 


EDITORIAL 
CONDITIONING 


McCall’s every month stimulates 
its more than 4,000,000 families 
to want what’s new and best in the 
fields of food, fashion, furnish- 
ings, home appliances, health and 
beauty. 


. 


| 


2 through 


HIGH ADVERTISING 
EXPOSURE 


—made possible by McCall’s bal- 
anced make-up—McCall’s better 
than 4,000,000 families have a bet- 
ter opportunity to select the par- 
ticular brand of product or mer- 
chandise they want. 


A REPORT ON CURRENT cirCULATION 


January, 1951, was the BIGGEST January 
in McCall's history 


February, 1951, was the BIGGEST February 
in McCall’s history 


March, 1951, was the BIGGEST March 
in McCall’s history 


The first quarter of 1951 was the BIGGEST 
quarter in McCall’s history —with each issue F 


OVER 4,000,000 § 


1 
Py 


3b through 
LOCAL LEVEL 
PROMOTION 


— McCall’s more than 4,000,000 
families are directed to the na- 
tionally advertised product they 
are looking for—brought face to 
face with it right at the important 
point of sale. 
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